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i'\>r tlif (ifst time ii yoiing wackfr vntfrs tt cLtss indt'fft'Culaitly, no loin^ti-r 'sent hy the 
training} college to prove his cjj\d€*:cy. The class hefoic hitn h Hhe a nn'rr-or of luanhmd, 
so mulujtvnn, so full of contradictions, so imtccessihle. He jirls: 'Tltcse^hoys — / lm>e 
not sought them out; I have been put here and have to accept them as they are — hut 
not as they now are in this uwinent, no, as ihey really are, as they can Ijecomt'. Buivhow 
can I find out what is in them and what can I do lo make it take shape/' Ami the- hoys 
do not make things easy for him. They are noisy., ^\hey cause trouhU', cht'y stare at him 
with impudent curiosity. He is at once tempted to check this or that tiroidde-makcr, to 
i.ssue orders, to make compulsory the rules of decent behainoi<}r, to say No, to say Nc^to 
everything rising against him jrom beneath: Me is at once tempted to start from beneath, 
.-ind if one starts jrom beneath one perhaps ^nei\er .arrives abore, hut evfrything comes 
doirn. But then his eyes meet a face which strikes him. It is not oi beautijjul face nor 
particularly intelli[rent; hut it is a real face, or rather, the chaos preceding the cost^ws of a 
teal face. On it he reads a question which is something different jrom the general 
curiosity: 'Who are youf Do you know something that concerns me / Do you bring me 
something / IV' hat do you bring/' 

Martin Bubcr 



To uur children 

Sarah, Lorctta, Mark and John 

who must learn during their lives 

to discern continuities and cope with change. _ 
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Culture and The Schools Goinmission in 
Education'^ Renewal 

j, V, D'Cruz and P, J. Sheehan 

The five years 1973-78 have been years of vimazin^'^ly rapid change on the. 
Australian educational scene. Although there were some substantial 
developments in the years prior to 1972^ our^story starts with the election of 
the Labor Government on 2 December 1972 afid-the appointment of the 
Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission 10 days later. This 
committee reported in May 1973, the Schools Commission was established in 
December 1973 and large sums of additional commonwealth money flow-d^ 
into Australian schools from 1 January 1974.* The program was initially 
directed -at bringing about a sharp increase in resources available to schopls, 
especially those with low resource use, although there were a number tif other 
educational programs. As this pr^ram continued during 1974—76, many 
other developments were: occurring^ concurrently. For example, there was 
increasing devolution of responsibility to individual schools in most state 
systems, while most Catholic schools were becoming more and more linked 
in centralized systems, and debate intensified about ^ teaching methods, 
curriculum content and other matters. With the continuing movement into 
higher education, partly motivated by the individual's pursuit of higher 
occupational status, the educational credentials required for any particular job 
contj-ued to increase. Most importantly, from mid-1974, the economic 
situation deteriorated rapidly, leading to rising unemployment, particularly 
among early school-leavers, and to a tendenc;y on the part of potential school- 
leavers to use the schools as a refuge from unemployment. By the 1973—76 
Budget, the Government was anxious to contain expenditure and this concern 
increased with the election of a Liberal-Country Party Government in late 
1975. As a ccjUsequence, the volume of commonwealth expenditure on 
schools will be only marginally higher in 1979 than in 1975. But evefl so, the 
Schools Commission will disburse over $700 million in 1979 (by comparison 
with commonwealth spending on schools of S99 million in 197 1—72) and 
has various programs designed to bring about change in Australian schools. 

This volume aims. to present an evaluation of the many facets of this 
am'jitious renewal program and is a considerably enlarged edition of a volxime 
published with the same title, under our editorship, in 1975. The current 
volume has four sections. Part I provides an analysis and assessment of the 
report of^ the Interim Committee for the Australian Svliools Commission (the 
Karmel report) and nine of the 1 1 essays are reproduced unch^^nged frorn the 
first edition. To complete the assessinent of the Karmel report, we have 
included in this section two important articles by Professor P. W. Musgtave 



and by»Mr Doug White, which arc reprinted with permission from the 
Anstrdfian jourtiat of Edudithu and 4^cm respectively.* Part !I considers 
developments subsequent to the establishment of the Australian Schoois 
C'oinniission and evaluates some of the programs implemented by the 
Commission over the 197S-78 period. Of the five essays included in this 
^cction, .hree are entirely new, while those .by Di Merv Turner and .by 
Professor Brian Crittenden are expanded versions of articles appearing in 
Arena and the Aitstralian Journal of Education respectively and are published 
with permission. We are grateful to the editors oi Arem and to the publishers 
of the Australian Jounjal of Education, the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, for permission to publish material appearing in these journals. 
Part III contains, an attempt by the editors to survey some of the main issues 
facing Australian schooJt; five years after the initiation of the renewal program, 
while Part IV contains an extensive bibliography of writings relating to the 
Australian Schools Commission, prepared by Ms Denise Jepson of La Trobc 
University. We would also like to express our appreciation; for the editorial 
assistance given to us in the preparation of this volume, to Mr Don Maguire, 
Ms Jenny Lord and .Mrs Jean Noel from the Australian Council for 
Educational Research and to Ms Lyn Yates of the School of Education, La 
Trbbe University ' ^ 

A TURNING POINT IN EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY 

Five years atter the beginning of the renewal program, a multitude' of issues 
remain unsettled. Many^f these are discussed throughout this volume and 
some of the ones we see as most important arc surveyed in the final chapter, hi 
this introduction we would like to make some comments on two related issues 
of overriding significance^ — firstly, the state of the debate about educational 
renewal in Australia and of the renewal process itself, and. secondly, problems 
and possibilities in the role ot the Schools Commission in the changing pattern 
of (^fcju cation a 1 policy. . ^ 

Two tacts dominate any consideration of the state of the educational 
renewal process in Australia in 1978. One is that, after dramatic increases in 
common weak h funds provided to schools in 1974 and 1975 and large 
increases in state government finance for schools" in 'the three years to 
1^9 76—77, the indications arc that the volmne of funds available for schools 
from both levels of government had stabilued by 1978 and 1979. For 1976 
the Commonwealth Government "allocated the same level of real recurrent 
resources to .schools as" in 1975 and reduced the volume of capital expenditure, 
for 1977 the Government provided total funds two per cent higher in real 
terms than in 1976. while in 1978 there was no change in the volume of 
expenditure but provision for a one per cent increase has been made in the 
guidelines for 1979 announced by the Minister for Education on 9June- 1978. 
Between 1973-7-3 and 1976-7 7* total expenditure by the State Governments 
on schools (excluding* spending of ConiiJion wealth Special Purpose Grants) 



incroajjcd by" 87 per ccni,oimplying an increase in real terTiis of about 20 per 
rent. Bm at the Pj-ertiicrs Conference on 22 June 197^5, the States %vere 
severely SLjUeezcd, total commonwealth payments to^the States for 1978-/9 
increasing by only s^mc five per cent, in spite of an cxpecTed rate of inflation 
of seven to eight per cei\t. Thus the period of substantial increases in the 
volume of state government resources being devoted to schot^s must have 
come :o an end and, givefi the policies of the present Commonwealth 
GoveriULcMU towards expenditure and towards the budget deficit^, continued 

dt financial tVu^ality by all levels of government .seems inevitable. In ihort, the 
financial a:pect of the renewal program, in the shape of rapid increases^ the 

■ volume of resou: ces devoted to schools, is over. . . 

The second relevant fact is that, after five years of intense activity in the 
educational field, there remains considerable- unease about the health and 
direction of Australian education. Indeed/ln its April 1978 report, the Schools 
Commission goes so far as to speak of 'uncertainty and ambiguity. about 
authority, goals and processes' which *none, whether administrators ol systems 
and schools, ^teachers, parents or the Commission itself, can stand aside' and 
allow ... to continue'.^ This continuing sense of unease reflects many factors 
of course — the re-vhinking prompted by the fundamental change in the pas^ 
five years in Australia's economic circumstances and the x\%^ in youth 
unemployment, changing social attitudes and the continuing clash between 
progressive and traditionalist models of society and of education, and so on. 
But as we argue below, some major part of it would seem to be ascribable to 
the narure of the renewal prograni" whieh has been attempted in Australiih 
,educAtion over the past five years. . ^ . . 

CHANGING EMPHASES IN THE RENEWAL PROGRAM 

It is evident that any assessment of the orientations of the Schools Commission 
'cannot be divorced from/hose of its predeces.sor, the Interim Committee; In 
19.78, the Commis'sion is still attempting to carry out the basic strategy for the 
renewal of Australian schoob which was initially sketched by the' Interim 
Committee in 19?l:i^, although emphases are changing with changing 
circumstances. In the main, the Interim Committee's strategy involved a 
concern in three general areas — firstly, a routem over inadequate levels of 
resources in most schools and over equity in resource standards between 
schools: secondly, a concern over processes of decision-making; thirdly, 3 
concern over the purpose and content of schooling. TKese concerns have, 
become the three successive major thrusts of the Schools Commission's own 
strategy for renewal. From 197'3 to 1977, the Commission's efforts were 
concentrated in trying to increase the. resource standards of schools in general, 
with positive discrimination in favour of those in most need. In I?i78, the 
Commission reports tha'., with some qualification, these resource targets have 
*been reached and, as argued above, the era of significant increase?. overall 
resource levels in schools is over» A second, and current, phase of 'the 



Commission's work is evident in a new emphasis in the 1978 report; the 
second thrust .is directed towards facilitating participatory '(decision-making 
processes in identifying directions of needed change and improvement and in 
proposing appropriate action.^ This participatory model had in fact originally 
surfaced in Chapter 2 of the Interim" Committee's report,^ And just as the 
participatory element had budded in the earlier reports^, before blossoming in 
the 1978 report, one sees another, and third, thrust in the strategy which 
budded in the earlier" report^ and was alluded to in the. 1978 report.' This 
third phase, which. looks like blossoming at some future time, is curriculum 
development and, in particular, the development ofacore curriculum. Indeed 
in the 1978 report, the Commission says that .'curriculum development and 
interpretations of . mcanii^gful learning will become a major focus at the 
national level in the coming period'.** 

This general pattern of three successive thrusts in the renewal strategy — the 
concern initially^being mainly with resource levels, moving gradually to more 
emphasis on the nature of -decision-making processes in schools and school 
systems and only very recfUtly to more emphasis on aspects of content and 
quality in education — raises obvious questions about the logical coherence of 
the^whol^: strategy. Faced \/ith discontent, in the community about the quality 
of education in Australian schools, it- is sensible to rapidly increase the 
resources available to schools only if one has reason to\bclieve that the 
additional resources will be devoted to achieving certain specified and quality- 
oriented goals in schools. It is hard to see how the Commission could have had 
such reasons without attempting to articulate, and obtain some\comrnunity 
consensus about, the educational goals to which the program was. directed. 
And in its latest report, when the stress is substantially on participatory 
decision-making processes, the Commission regularly retreats from substantive 
issues about the content and practice of education to the form of the decision- 
making process. 

Examples of this retreat from* substantive issues about the content and 
practice of education can be drawn from the key Chapter 1 .of the 
Commission's April 1978 report. In paragraph 1 . 1 , the Commission mentions 
some of the social and cultural changes which have taken place in recent 
decades and argues that this raises questions such as *Wjbat is knowledge for?' 
and about' the traditional justification for selection of the content of the 
curriculum.. In paragraph 1.2, the Commission r/ientions some gf the questions 
posed by* the change in the economic situation, by the rise ip youth 
unemployment and by increasing credeiitialisni. It comments that *what 
useful 'response the schools might ^make to this situation or indeed its relevance"- 
for education in general is by.no means clear'. These are certainly fundamental 
sets of issues, but after being raised they are not discussed at all, in either this 
chapter or in the report as a whole. The chapter In fact is devoted to the 
movement towards greaterdevolutioii of decision-making. However desirable 
this maximizing of the deniocratic process of decision-making may be, there is 
surely no reason for thinking that adequate national approaches to either of 



these sets of issues will er.ierge frpm a move to more participatory processes 
alone, hi respect of such issues, it is hard to escape the conviction that the . 
Commission has abdicated from a vital leadership role. 

The Report of the Interim Committee had arjgucd for a common^urriculum 
that_wx)uld-promote-basic-skills-for-participation7in^^^ to 
*a variety of leisure pursuits' and a core element in the curriculum geared to 
*the' acquisition of skills and knowledge, initiation into the cultural heritage, 
the valuing of rationality and the broadening of opportunities to respond to 
and participate in artistic endeavours'.^ The 197 8 report of the Commission 
now serves notice that 'Curriculum development and interpretations of 
meaningful learning will become a major focus at national level in the coming 
period with the Curriculum Development Centre'.'^ TRis report also indicates 
that ©vcr time the Commission hopes to move the, balance of its funding away 
from the simple provision of resources towards the support of projects which 
attempt to adapt schools to individual ihd social needs * within a framework 
which accepts the ^importance of knowledge, skills and understandings in 
e^abling people int^ controlling their own futures'." These are only the 
barest hints of Avhat i\ means to work up an educational framework within a 
cultural perspective and what such a framework might include, but it is to be 
hoped that they indicate that the Commission is now prepared to seriously 
approach the many substantive issues of the goals and content of educatipn and 
of the quality of educational processes which cry out for attention in the 
Australian context. After five year&^f concentration on resource levels and on 
the form of decision-making processes, we'belie\)e that Australian education 
urgently needs leadership on issues of quality and content. The next section of 
this introduction makes some suggestions about the direction that leadership ^ 
might take. * 

CULTURE And content in EDUCATION 

As indicated above, the history of the renewal process shows a disturbing 
tendency to.v^er towards the externals of the educational situation, whether in 
terms. of a concentration on resource provision or on the character of decision- 
making processes or in some other way. Given this tendency, some recent signs 
suggesting that the thi(d phase, which focuses on curriculum development, 
could be also diluted by a concentration on matters of form rather than of 
substance are disconcerting^. For example, in^relation to 'the question of a core 
curriculum, there is a danger that this may be reduced to the specification of a 
basic grid of skills which education should seek to provide. To take another 
example, in the 1978 report,othe Commission raises the issue of how 
secondary schools should adjust to changed economic circumstances, and give, 
two alternatives: we might revert to early selection so as to move some 
students into special work programs for the poorly qualified or we might put 
greater emphasis'.Jji schocSls on knowledge of job options and actual work 
conditions.*^ Both of these examples — the skills approach to core curriculum 
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and the alternatives about the response to a new labour market .situation — ? 
seem to us to be disastrously superficial responses to fundamental issues. 

A new emj^iasis on quality and content in the. renewal program must go 
back to-basic issues about the goals'we'seek'in schools. While there are clearly 
differences within the coniimunity in this area, at an appropriate level of 
generality and comprehensiveness the differences may be less destructive than 
often feared. All human societies possess as a matter of necessity a cultural 
basis, including some shared ideas and patterns of thought, a set of social 
relationships and' functional social structures involving both work and 
communication between ' individual and groups, and some value systems, 
which impose patterns of relative importance and acceptability on thought and 
action. All societies also possess some means of introducing each new 
generation into their culture, be it a simple combination of informal 
instruction and k'iirning by living in" a communal vsituation or the relatively 
complex processes used in contemporary industrial society, ranging from 
learning in, the nuclear family situation, from the niedia and in communities 
such as. churches and club;; to many years of attendance at formal education 
institutions. Education as initiation into the living culture of a community has 
many important aspects, of which we would stress five here. 

1 In this discussion, the culture of the human community is to be defined as 
the, patterns oi shared ideas, feelings, values, relationships and meanings 
which are common to that human community. In any community some 
such patterns must have continuity; it^ is necessary for the existence of a^ 
society. or a culture that some patterns extend beyond the present moment 
and have some extension in time. These ideas, goals and meanings are also 
logically more fundamental than the institutions and structures in a 
society, for structures exist to serve certain purposes or to express a given 
perceived meaning and' the structures which best serve that purpose or 
express that meaning may change at any time. Culture in this sens(; must 
be transmitted through education, while it is also the source of critical 
ideas about education. From this perspective our objections to an entirely 
school-based curriculum would be twofold: firstly, those who have the 
responsibiHty in the school to autonomously determine curriculum may 
not accept this conception of education, so that for this reason the school 
will fail to initiate the students into the culture; secondly, given that there 
is no proclaimed consensus within the society, shared in common by all 
the schools, about the crucial elements of culture, then even if schools 
share this view, of education, they may fail to initiate their students into a 
coitwwn culture." That is, given the lack of explicit consensus about the 
central elements of a common culture, the 'cultures' into which schools 
initiate their students may touch only at random, if at all. 

2 The forms of understanding which any individual needs are as wide as life 
itself; they include that which is necessary to know and to some extent 
control the world (work, etc.), that which is necessary to know and live 
with other human beings and to. recognize the tension between the needs 
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of self and of society, that which is necessary to enjoy oncselt in a 
satisfying way and above^all that which is necessary to give some meaning 
to lifc.-Thcie types of understanding will be developed and systematized 
to various degrees in various cultures, but they will fnevitably play some 
role in each person's life. 

3 Work, in the sense of regular activity contributing to the society's 
functioning, would seem to be integral to any society. Hence, preparation 

' for work is part of any initiation into a culture and work is, or ought to 
be. the individual's personal commitment to the productive endeavours of 
that culture. This perspective implies that preparation for work can 
neither be left out of nor dominate educatipn and that work itselt is one ot 
the things to be understood in relation to the whole society. It also implies 
that there need be no basic conflict between education and the promotion 
of skills of literacy, numeracy and rational analysis, although these must 
be seen as instrumental to achieving the wider purpose of initiation into 
culturally shared meanings. 'Further, this view implies that labour should 
not be separated from an understanding of its personal and social purposes. 

4 No culture can treat every activity as of equal importance, nor regard 
every possible action as ev^ually acceptable. Inevitably, priorities are set up 
and preferences are established between different actions, in terms ot the 
perceived meanings of, and goals for, life in the culture. Thus initiation 
into value systems and into moral judgments is an essential teature of 
education. . , 

5 One of the fundamerital commitments of our culture is to enhancing the 
individual's ability to assess reasons Tor competing claims ixud to 
dcvefoping alternative moral and cognitive perspectives. Consequently, 

' an important feature of education as initiation into our culture is learning 
the ability to distance oneself from any given aspect of the culture; to step 
back to assess and pass judgment on jchat aspect of the culture. This act of 
distancing is based, on the normative franicAVork one seeks, on the 
possession of relevant knowledge and on developed skills of reasoning., 

.Crises in a society put pressure on such a concention of educution, for 
example by leading to a potentially unbalanced heightening of emphasis on 
one aspect or another. At the present time in Australia, the problems generated 
bv the economic situation and by high levels of unemployment of youth are 
leading to demands for direct work training to have a greater role in the 
schools or for schools to place greater emphasis on job education. It is 
undoubtedly true that recent economic trends necessitate a fundamental re- 
thinking of the position of preparation for work in Australian education but it 
is crucial that such a re-tliinkihg take, place instead of a simple automatic 
reaction in favour of greater emphasis on work-oriented programs. For 
example, with appropriate planning it may be possible to develop work 
experience programs which, as well as proyiding students with information 
about jobs, are also educative in a broader socio-cultural sense, which lead 
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students to reflea on the world of work and drive them back into the 
reflective educational process in search of farther understanding and skills. 

Similarly, the growing cultural diversity of Australia and the breakdown of 
many of the sources of unity within Western culture are leading to growing 
emphasis on content-neutral skills. One expression of this is the view that a 
core curriculum can be defined and developed in terms of a grid of necessary 
skills alone, without any reference to forms of knowledge or the value systems 
in which these skills might be imbedded. Again, this move to .doniinant 
emphasis on skills seems to us to be a way of dodging the central issues, by 
raising up one aspect of education to a central position. Initiation into a culture 
is inevitably initiation into at least some of the thoughts, attitudes, values, 
feelings and behaviour of that culture and the acquiring of abilities' involved 
in thought, feeling and action must be mainly developed through grappling 
with some of the content of that culture. To talk only of skills does not resolve 
problems arising from uricertainty or differences ih. the community about vhat 
content should be taught; it involves a substitution of.a technical arrangement 
for that direction and coherence which in othc*' times would flow from shared 
cultural meanings; and it simply involves ignoring the fact. that some content 
will be taught and learnt in each ed^ucatibnal situation. 

The approach to education hinted at here may not be acceptable to all 
Australians. Our central point» however, is that the Schools Commission can 
no longer avoid . 

J thinking seriously about general issues concerning the nature and quality 

of education in Australia; 
• 2 seeking the views of various sections of the. Australian community on 

these issues, tempered by an analysis of the major streams of continuity in 

Australian culture; and 
•3 basing its renewal program on an explicidy formulated view of what it 

seeks to achieve in terms of the quality and content of^ Australian 

schoolingV " — [ . . 

This need not be a recipe for mere abstract theorizing. Thus, the project to 
develop a core curriculum, if founded on an analysis of the intellectual, 
praaical and value aspects of our common culture rather than on the search 
for a grid of skills, could, in our view, make a major contribution to. 
improving the quality of Australian education. Many of the Schools 
Commission programs, such as . the Disadvantaged Schools Programr-^e 
Innovations Program and the move to greater devolution of authority cothe 
school could be usefully included and expanded in the context of a content- 
based strategy. And the problem of youth unemployment cries out for a 
general re-thinking of the relationship of education and work in Australia and 
for specific programs based on the results of that re-thinking. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SCHOOLS COMMISSION 

With the end of the period of dramaoft increases in the vojume of finance 
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available for education, the role of a Schools Commission which based its 
renevyal program mainly on such financial increments is far from clear. And as - 
the Commission does not have administrative responsibility in relation to any 
school systems, there is a limit to what i^ can do to promote greater devolution . 
of decision-making in education. When one adds the point that some of 
its recent financing proposals have ngt met with widespread acceptance either 
in the community or in the Government, it is clear that the future of the 
Schools Gommission, as a;body seeking renewal in Australian schools, is. in 
doubt. While we argue (as above) for significant changes in the approaches 
and emphases of the Gommission, we would regard any major truncation of 
the Gommission as a most retrograde step for Australian education. In the late 
1970s con^orn about the quality and direction of Australian schooling is 
even more widespread in the community than it was in 1972, in spite of the 
big increases in expenditure which have taken place in the intervening period. 
Governments would be seriously in error, in' our view, if they used this fact 
together with financial stringency as reasons for killing the renewal prograrn, ' 
, perhaps by reducing the Gommission to a purely financial body. Rather, what ;■ 
this fact shows is that there is an urgent need in Australia for a body to think 
and consult ab^ut the nature and .quality of (education in Australia and lo 
develop policies based on the results of this thought and consultation. The ^ > 
Schools Gommission, in conjunction with the Curriculum Development 
Centre, could fulfil such a role. 
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1. Arguments and Assumptions of the Karmel 
Report: A Critique 

Brian Crittenden S"' 

it would be unfair to treat the Kanncl report as though it were a rigorously; 
argued philosophical account of educational theory. In a remarkably short 
time, the members of the coiTimittee responsible tor the report prepared a 
broad range of detailed proposals fpi a new and large-scale initiative by the 
Federal Govenunent in the financing- ot primary and secondarjy' schools in 
Australia. As the terms, of reference show, this was the precise scope of their 
task. However, as the members of the Committee themselves realized, they 
couJd hardly proceed iiitelligently to this task without some reflection on the 
nature of education and what. the role of the primary and secondary schools 
should be.' They acknowledged that policy on the allocation of resources 
would inevitably have repercussions for future educational practice.^ Biit^ 
quite correctly, they did not want the current ot influence to run in this 
direltion; the^ agreed that issues - of educational value should shape the 
financial decisions. As a consequence, the report does show sensitivity to xhe 

underlying^coNceptual and noriiiativt. questions of educational theory: 

Mowever. du?]perKaj>s^o the exigent political circumstances, the report does 
noi make any contriburioirop^ own to the understanding of these questions. 
For the most part> its theoretical vjtTws.QU^'ducation are derived from a variety 
of familiar sources (for example, the- PltJvvdcn Report) - and' are usually 
expressed in a very compressed fashion without being^drawxLiogethcr into a 
c a refull y^de v:elQ ped^sy mliesls ,_A It hou gh^^ nbcr s_o£„ tli eZCoinm i tte<v 

deserve praise /or stating explicitly the educational assumptions that underlie 
their- financial proposals, the fact "remains that the educational theory 
embodied in j^ie report h'ardly goes*beyond t he sta tement of assumptions. I do 
not intend Co, suggest that, in the circumstances* the. Cornmittee should have 
been expected to go much' furthei^- -===Calrhbugh; given , the t<:ndcncy for. 
tinancial" policies to call the educational tune, .it is regrettable that there was 
not more time /or a critical examination of the assumptions. What I wish to 
stress- in the present context is that, while there are signitlcant philosophical 
assumptions and' implications in the Karmel report, the document; itself does 
not engage in any sustained theoretical argument. The comments that follow 
are made in awareness of the report's immediate tohccrn with tinancial 
proposals and the piecemeal character of its educational theory. 

, „ • . J- - » 

THE NATURE OF EDUCATION ^ 



Although the report -gives considerable attention to the socio-economic 
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consequences of schooling, it is also clearly interested in the quality of what 
schools do in the name of education. In fact, at a number of points in the 
report,' an appeal is made to a minimum acceptable lever of educational 
attainment in our society as a criterion of differential financial grants.^ While 
there is no systematic account of what education is thought to be about, at least 
part of the picture can be constructed from elements scattered throughout the 
report. . * 

Following its terms of reference, the report is, of course, focused on the 
systematic process of education that is conducted in the primary and secondary 
schools. In the generality of its comments, it seems to be assuming that most 

- people have a fairly clear and commonly shared-idea-of-what education 
includes in the context of these institutions. . '■ 

Without attempting to .work otit the many internal tensions that are 
involved, the report tries to find a place for most of the conflicting 
interpretations of the role of the school at the present time. The school is to be 
an instrument of sofiiilization and a crucial agent in promoting social and 
economic equality. At the same time, schooling 'should be an enjoyable 
experience for its own^sake, the values dictat^cTby the marketplace should be 

V resisted, and the activities of education should be regarded as constituents in 
"' the quality of human life. The school must be responsive to the needs and 

/ interests of the lindividual and the group (both the jlocal comr^unity and the 
nation). But it also has certain special functions: *the acquisition of skills and 

^ knoNvledge, initiation into the cultural heritage^ the valuing of rationality and 
the broadening of opportunities to respond to and participate ■ in artistic 
endeavours'.^ In performing these functions,vthe school must not, however, ~ 
ignore *the importance of confident, self-initiated learning and of creative 
response'.'* / , ,; , * . 

While all these elements may have a legitimate place in a theory of 
education, the question is how they are to be inter-related, what priorities are 

— :to:sliape-the overall pattern.' Despite an ample. sprinkling of progressive, and . 
even radical educational rhetoric, it seems that the ..report really wants to 
interpret the role of the school primarily in terms of those *spcci^ functions' 
quoted above. It claims, for example, that a distinct institution is required for 
the transmission of jtnore abstract sophisticated skills'^, and^ that this is the 
unique and specific function of the school.^ I believe that the report is correct, 
in interpreting the main purpose of the school in this way. However, given this 
intcrpretatipn, it would then be necessary to examine several other questions. 
For example, one would have to consider various practices and institutional 
arrangements that claim to be alternatives to the school, in which the specific 

. functions of the school might have some place but would not be the main 
interest. It would also be impot'tant to explore the relationship between means 
. anoNinds in the practice of education, and to examine in particular how 
proposalssfor educational reform or innovation relate to each. For instance,' the 
claim that sch^ls should respond to the felt needs and interests of children has 
subtly changed ih^the recent history of education from being a prescription for 
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the manner and means of schooling to being interpreted as the determinant of 
its ends.' ^ 

The distfnction and connection between the means and ends of schooling is 
of special importance for the argument of the report because it strongly 
encourages a diversity of practices aimed at achieving atbmmon outconric. In 
the present context, I wish to refer specifically to the report^s emphasis oa^a 
common Curriculum and educational. achievement. This is a crucial clement in 
the general structure of the argument developed through the report; although, 
as we shall see later, when the report comes the point of deciding the 
criteria for differential grants, it shifts to other ground. Here, again, the report 
lacks' specificity. It claims tha^t jorjhe^pcnodjof compulsory attendance all 
'schools should aim at the same educational outcome,' It seems to have in mind 
three main aspects: (1) basic skills for participation in society and for later re- 
entry, if_desired, to further formal education; (2) a comprehensive core 
curriculum (presumably* including the range of learning activities already 
referred to as *thc. special function* of jche school); and (3) an introduction to 
*a variety of leisure" pursuits' (see'paragraphs 3.23 and 9.7). But there is no 
concrete illustration of what these. aspects include. To suggelst such criteria as 
what is necessary for *full pahicijpation in otir society' or what is appropriate 
to *the social and individual, needs of-Australians at this* point in time* is not 
very helpful.* Not oniy must , we deqide what the needs really are, but which 
ones the school should be expected to satisfy. 

In addition to its references to a common curriculum and educational 
outcome, the report also emphasizes the objective of equality in this common 
oOtcomc. I shall return to the report's policy on equality of opportunity later. 
Here, the point is that the report envisages a *more equal basic achievement*^ 
or at least a ^common minimum standard *>!iBut there is no clear indication in 
the report of just , what the standard of basic achievemenjT, to whicli 'everyone 
in the society should be enabled more or less equally to attain, is supposed to- 
be. At one point, the report mentions 'capacity for independent thinking' as . 
something everyone should acquire." This leaves unanswered the question at 
what level the capacity for independent thought constitutes a 'common 
minimum standard*.'^ In summary, the report*s view is that *up to a certain 
level of performance* there should be no difference in the educational ends to 
be achieyed.*^ It specifies no criteria for identifying or elaborating this level of 
performance. "-^^ 

In this firsf . section, on the general nature of education, I have been 
commenting oh* aspects of the topic' that are addressed in the report itself I 
shall close by drawing attention brieflytp some significant omissions. 

I The report uses 'school*, 'schooling*; and 'education* without attempting 
to map out the differences and connections among these concepts. In_ 
referring to the school as a social institution (or physical place), we should 
distinguish what counts as schooling froirt among the niany activities that 
the school does or can engage in (as we haVe seen, the report in fact, 
applies this distinction). The task of determining what belongs to 
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schooling involves normative ;is well as descriptive criteria. It is. also 
necessary to mark out schooling as an educational process from activities 
that belong to education in a much,broader sense, and to take account of 
the di'-) use of 'education* in referring to both a process and an outcome. 

2 The report takes for granted the present practice of compulsory school 
attendance. Although it supports the development of opportunities for 
educatioi: at any stage in life, it sees the practice of continuous schooling 
of chilarcJ^ and adolescents for 12 years (or longer with the growing 
popularity of pre-scliools) as being desirable. It believes that 'schools 

. should offer a sufficiently relevant and attractive program to encourage 
students to stay to the end of the secondary schooling.'.^"* The report 
favours a break from schooling at the end of the secondary stage,' biit does 

• not consider the arguments of Paul Goodman and others for a radical 
reduction in the years of compulsory >chool attendance and the 
developnieii,t of a variety of alternatives to continuous schooling dui-ing 
adolescence. , 

3 While the report discounts the fr:*asibility of providing adequately for 
education without a distinct institution for this purpose, it does not give 

,r attention to another and quite different sense of Meschooling', namely, 
the disestablishment of the school in the general social and economic 
order of our society. The analogy^-wliich Illich has made popular, is, of 
course, between the role ol the sch'ool system in contemporary industrial 
society and the established church in the Middle. Ages., The failure, to 
discuss this issue is significant in view of the report*.^ endorsement of the 

. part ph^iyed by the school in promoting social and economic equality. The 
authors of the report could reply that their task was to malce 
recommendations for immediate action, taking account of the nctual 

. situation. While thi's is so, and while there may perhaps be good reasons 
wliy the school should continue to be one of the itiain' avenues of spcio- 
economic advancement, the fact remains that the policy of funding 

, suggested by the report reinforces the * establishment* role of the school. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY . 

Although the report provides a blueprint for a^massive expansion of the 
• Commonwealth Government's activities in relation to pritinary an5 secondary 
schools, its authors warmly support decentralized administration, local 
initiative and decision*-making, and'a close mutual inv.olvejtienju'of each school 
-and its immediate community. It is not impossible, of course, to work out a 
satisfactory balance between central and local authorities. The procedure of 
the report itsclt provides .one illustration. It has decided, what the major 
priority areas are to be. but has left the detailed decisions of allocation jvithin 
each area to 'people actively associated with planning and operating the 
schools'-*^ How^close this brings the decision to the local schools depends on 
whether the schools are already part of an administrative system, and on the 
' si?e of such a system. . 
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A confusing, and perhaps inconsistent, aspect of what the report says about 
lesponsibiHty for decision-inaking is that in certain places it seems to adopt a 
contemporary radical view on the virtual autonomy of L*ach local community 
to determine the sppropriati* form of education for its members (see, for 
example, pp. 10- IK 112). 1 dp not believe tl^c report as a whole gives 
grounds for the suspicion that it is knowingly promoting this ideal of local 
autonomy in order to provoki* thi* breakdown of intermediate levels of school . 
organizations in Australia and thus make the local school and its community 
the more easy victim of manipulation by the ccnvral government.'® HowevL*r> 
I believe that the report is uncritical and misleading in employing the language 
of grabS-roots community control of education. It is uncritical because it fails 
tn rxaminc thi* relativist consequences there may be for the intLTpretation of 
- knowledge and education if local group autonomy is taken seriously, or the 
largely illusory character of indepcnd<^nt, self-contained local committees in 
the highly industrial and urban Australian society, or the tyranny and cultural 
.n^arrownesir. that a genuinely indcptinScnt community can * impose on its 
members through its owjn form of ediicatiom * • 

The report as misleading because it clearly^oes^not-bclievc— in_ the^ 
educational autonomy of local communities. In the first place, as wc have 
already seen, it favours a fairly substantial core curriculum for all schools. In 
the second place, it explicitly refers to aspects of centralized administration 
even in the context of talking al)DUt, local control. Thus, it claims that with the 
devolving of authority, 'ovL-rall planning of the scale and distribution of 
rCvsoi'*ccs bi'comes more ni'ccssary* in ordern to avoid *gross inequalities 
between regions, whether they hi* Stall's or smaller areas'.*^ It also suggests 
that certain services, such as facilities for the continuing education of teachcVs, 
'v^mII need to be organized centrally to serve all schools','** 

Whatever the original intimtions of the report, it would be a dangerous 
situation* both from^ a political and educational point of view; if the 
dimensions of decision-making in^ education were reduced to the 
Commonwealth Government on the one hand and a vast multitude of .'ocal 
communities on the other. Nodoubt» the state educational bureaucracies iced 
to be dismantled. But individual schools themselves and thi; large numtwr of 
groups in the society that have a legitimate interest in their conduct would' 
probably best be Served if schools were organized in relatively independent 
regional groups.^ In this way. schools would at least- have some protection 
against both the whims of local, communities and the power of State and 
Federal Governments. • 

DIVERSITY " 

The repprt expresses strong approval of diversity and experimentation in the 
forms of schooling. I^owever, it also builds in a number of important 
(jualifications. Firstly^ as we have seen, the report restricts diversity during the 
period of compulsory school attendance to the means of schooling. It expects 
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that, for the most part, all schools wili bc;!trying to realize the same educational 
outcomes, I believe that the report is correct in stressing a common range of 
distinctive!^ educational objectives and in encouraging a diversity of teaching 
and learning procedures for achieving these objectives. It- is deficient, 
however, in that it does not reflect a careful examination of this policy of 
diverse means, for a common end. In the first paragraph on diversity (2.10),. 
for example, the report seems to be saying that the purpose of schools is to 
satisfy present social and individual needs (an end that could .va»^y substantially 
from one individual or group in Australia to another), axid riiat for this reason 
a diversity of procedures is desirable. This line of argument is clearly not 
consistent with the report's emphasis on common educational outcomes. If we 
-V. believe that there are certain educational attainments that are desirable for all 
members of our society, then clearly the point of procedural diversity is to 
take account of differences in abilities, initiul 'interests, attitudes, ■ social 
conditions and so on. that affect a person's chances for such attainments. Once 
diversity in the practices of schooling is tied to common^ducational 
objectives, there are obvious limitations on the range of practices that CJtj be 
justified. Given che report's interest in equality of educational achievemen 
the restraints on diversity must be even greater. - 

On this question' of means and ends in education, the basic problem in the 
report is that it seems to treat the relationship as a purely contingent o^jc. In^ 
fact, however, educational ^'methods are, to a significant degree, logically 
continuous with the educational outcomes. If a person is to reach an adequate 
level of vompetence in thinking critically about art or politics or the scientific 
explanations of natural phcnoniena, the processes of teaching and learning 'by 
which be comes to this stage must also be informed by the relevantrcriteria of 
critical thought* 

A second front on which the report hedges its policy of diversity, is in 
relation to the dcvclopmcnt'of non-government.schools. While, in general, it 
encourages the co^existence of a variety of alternatives to the government 
system, it gives precedence to the principle of equality over diversity in 
dealing with what it describes as *high standard non-government schools*.'^ I 
shall consider this decision in the context of the final section. But it is also clear 
that the proliferation of alternative schools that* receive government grants will 
be constrained for the sake of economic efficiency ^nd in order to ensure that 
*thc strength and representativeness* of the public system is nojt diluted. The 
argumimts (educational as well as ecbnomic) for certain standards that must be 
•met by any group wishing to establish a publicly funded' school are well 
known. However, it is by no means obvious why the report adopts the 
condition that the present ^strength and representativeness* of the government' 
schools should be maintained. It is difficult to sec how it can consistently hold 
this view and at the same time encourage the development of a wide variety of 
government and non-government schools. For if the freedom to diversify is 
genuine, then any expansion of alternatives to the public system must diminish 
the strength, and probably the representativeness, of that system. 
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^^AHLITY AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

TKc conceptual and moral questions about equalityai^ equal opportunity arc 
touched on very lightly by . the report. As often happens in the discussion of 
'these themes, the report mixes together elements of literal and egalitarian 
interpretations of equality as a. social valued It gives a generally accurate 
summary of the liberal view^^. V^hich* in effect treats the'issue of human 
equ?\lity in terms of equal opportunity. Incidentally,'! do not think this vie\y .. 
necessarily assumes, as ^lk<i-*€p^rt claims, that there is roughly the same 
proportion of academically gifted individuals, in edch social group. Allowing 
that the report itself makes this assuniption, it.seems to incorporate much of the . 
liberal interpretation of equality as equality of opportunity, at least as far as 
individuals are concerned. In relation to, Higher e^ducation, for example, its 
objective seems to be that, through the school and other social agencies, ' 
environmental differences that affect an individual's chance of scholastic, 
success would 'be counter-balanced, so that each one*s level of , attainment, 
would depend predominantly on- native capacity. In this .idear scheme of 
things, givcn^the assumption about the distribution of acadernic ability among 
social groups, such groups would come to be represented among university 
students in the same proportion as in the total population^and the average 
achievement in each grpup woujd be equalr Although equ^ility is in this sense a 
consequence of applying 'the principle of equal, opportunity, it should be < 
noticed 'thar it is strictly statistical and , depends on the truth of the above 
assumption. "" ^ . , L '^^^ . 

But the report also seems to lean , to'A^ards. a distinctly egalitarian 
interpretation of equality. It speaks in terms of tquality among individuals ^n^ 
their actual educational'achieVement rather than sim^y in their opportunities 
for education. The position which the report itself finally takes is not entirafy 
clear. It points out (in paragraph 3.22) the dangers pf a simple-minded effort* 
to achieve equal average outcfomes among all social groups. But, as we saw in*" 
the first^section, it does envisage a common range of educational objectives for. 
the period of compulsory schooling which presumably would be attained in a 
roughly equal wa^" by everyone. It seems, therefore, to favour' a policy of 
unequal treatment, both in the allocation of funds and the methods of teaching 
and learning, in order to achieve an equal outcome — A favoured egalitarian 
approach. Hpwevef. in various statements of the report itself, and in what It 
actually proposes', it comes finally to endoilse a somewhat different policy. Im 
the first place, it treats equality of outcome in' schooling as the way; of 
promoting equal opportunity for all children *to participate n;ore fully in the* 
'socPety as valued and respected members of it*.^^ As the . report itself notes, it is' 

' *to this limited . extent* ' fhat the committer accepts the .goal of equal 
outcomes!^^ But, of course, jt has now subordinated jequal outcome at the end 
of schooling to equality of opportunity in th?! life- of the adult society.^ 
Secondly, the differential grants recommended by the report are intended to 

» bring about oveT2\\ equality in the conditions, of schooling at least in relation to 
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the aspects included -by tliu report in its formula. The egalitarian ideal of equal 
outcomes would require%ysteniatie inequality in the conditions of schooling. 

Despite its references to equality of achievlgnent over a range of common 
edujcational objectives, I believe that the report is really more intent on 
'^TTStn-ing that, as far as possible, everyone in our society v^'ould attain by the 
end of the period-of compulsory schooling a minimum desirable level of 
eilucation in reladon to the common objectives. The realization of this ideal, 
which seems to nie a thoroughly defensible one, in no way implies equality of 
outcome among individuals. If I have interpreted the real intent ot the report 
correctly, it is misleading for it to talk about the schools promoting *a more 
equal basic achievement betweeir children*/* The objective would be mor^" 
accurately stated as an luicipunc, not an equal, educational outcome for 
evyrybody. i 

hpyi from not knowing what the report would take to be a minimum 
desirable standard .of education, I have lingering doubts about how broadly it 

- interprets the educational ends that are to be common to all. hi a last word on 
connnon educational objectives, the report refers to the ditfieulty of striking a 

• balance between achieving them and at the same time paying due regard to the 
uniqueness of each child. It bclicvjcs the balance can be effected if eaph child's 
achievement 'is related to a previous level of mastery, and if the range ot 
fUucational activities ppen is wide'.^'* Given these conditions, die extent of the 
common curriculum is likely to be very restricted. Despite the report's earlier 
emphasis on a substantial range of common educational ends (to be' achieved in 
many different ways), it finally see^ns to leave the door open for a narrow 
interpretation of the fundamental skills' for participating in society and 
sharing its culture. 



DISADVANTAGE 

Closely related to this issue of common educational objectivi^ is -die. qut;stion 
of how the report understands thu concept of disadvantage. In the course ot a 
teWv'paragraplis,. it alludes what has become a complex and controversial 
area hi social theory. The main passages -are in paragraphs 13.7(c). 9.4—9.5, 
and 9. i 2^-9. l^In the first of these paragraphs, the report refers to the claim 
diat the tailure of certain social groups to do well at school is due to the bias of 
schools and teachers in favour of middle-class cultural values. In relation to diis 
and other claims (for example, stereotyped teacher expectations), the report 
enigmatically concludes: 'some of these allegations are both contentious and 
ditTicult to test; others are more firmly established'. One cannot tell troni the 
context whether or to what extent the authors of thcreport believe that the 
schools ar-e instruments of middle-class values. In any case, it seems 'that^he 
only inilication of what precisely these values are is given in the final sentence 
of the paragraph: 'emphasizing .verbal and abstract skills and down-grading 
action and experience as ways of knowing'. This particular charge against the 
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schools is ascribed by the report to 'more radical critics'. Are we correct in 
assuming that the report does not agree? 

Whatever view the authors of the report may in fact hold, there are dangers 
in talking loosely about middle-class values and applying this class label to the 
practice of schooling. At t}ic very-least, it is important to distinguish values 
that ^re unique to a group in society' (in the sense that they constitute defining 
characteristics of the group) and values that have general human currency but 
that happen at a given time to be highly prized by only one section of a society 
or the members of one culture. Without this distinction we are on the slippery 
relativist slope and it is difTicult to see where the landslide would end. We 
would have to extend the language of class and cultural bias to the value of 
critical inquiry, political freedom, science, mathematics, the sanitation 
measures that have dramatically reduced disease in this century, and so on. The 
position of the 'radical critics' referred to above would be nothing more than 
an expression of feeling for one set of class biases rather than another. 

In the later sections of the report, the authors point out that tliey Tire 
interpreting 'disadvantage'. strictly in terms of material poverty.^^ While the 
children of the poor, for various reasons, suffer- serious educational 
deficiencies, the report emphasizes that this does not imply that poor families 
are 'ciilturally or socially deprived in any general sense'.^' What they lack are 
power, the material resources to combat adversity, and 'the kind of experience 
which is helpful to success in school and society'.-* What this implies is that 
the culture of the school and the kind of education that is valued there reflect, 
or are compatible with, the values of the socio-economically advantaged 
groups in our society, while being alien to the cultural values of the poor. The 
report seems unwilling to suggest that the poor, as well as other classes in the- 
society, lack humanly desirable knowledge and skills which under suitable 
conditions they, might- acquire through schooling. Hence, in order to be 
consistent, jhe report can defend its policy of additional resources fori 'the 
schooling of the- poor only on the pragmatic ground that the way to socio- 
economic advancement in our society depends on success in the kind of 
education that is rewarded in our society and typically valued in our schoolsr 
This view is stated explicitly at the end of paragraph 9.12. But then, this does 
not seem to be consistent with what the report has said about the distinctive 
role of the school in transmitting the 'more abstract sophisticated skills' and the 
esirability of a. common cul^riculum that, embraces the main forms of 
knowledge and art. Certainly it is not consistent with the report's emphasis on 
the lifetime opportunities for engaging in the process of education, not simply 
as a means to socio-economic advantage, but ?s worthwhile in itself and for 
the dimensions of qiialityLit contributes to one's lite. 

'^he general policy advocated by the. report in relation' to the school and 
socio-economic^ disadvantage reflects' a ppSnorP^on-a^ivun^^^ largely 
empirical questions, about which there has Keen much debate. ^omC^of these 
questions will no doubt be discussed by other authors in this volume. One of 
the most important relates to the effectiveness of the school, acting mainly on 
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its uwn initiative, to offset the educationally hostile influences that may exist 
in a child's home and neighbourhood. Perhaps schools could be'more effective 
than they have in fact been. But the majority of evidence is fairly- pessimistic, 
and the report goes along with this view. On several occasions, it stresses the 
limited potential of the* school as an instrument of social reform unless it works 
in close co-operation with other agencies (sce» for example, paragraphs 2.17, 
3.19, 5.2, 9.8, 9.10). The authors of the report agree that the problems of 
disadvantage (i.e. poverty) require a comprehensive phn of social action in 
which the school would simply have a part. Yet they fee. hat, until such a 
plan is effected, it is worthwhijk: to provide additional financnl resources for 
schools in areas of poverty; 

A curious feature of the report's argument at this point is that it seems 
prepared to grant, in the face of substantial evidence, that a compensatory 
schooling program will make no appreciable difference to the conditions of 
social and economic disadvantage.^^ Yet it feels that the policy can be justified 
on^two other grounds: firstly, granted that children have to spend 10 or more 
years of their lives at school, they should have the opportunity to do what they 
find interesting in surroundings that' are as pleasant as possible; and secondly, 
there is the chance that with additioiial funds, schools may be able to break 
dowii the alienation with the local community that usually exists in 
disadvantaged areas. While these objectives may justify special funds for 
disadvantaged schools, the fact' remains that most of the report's case fdS 
differential treatment is argued in terms of the contribution that schooling can 
make to breaking the cycle of social and economic disadvantage. 

There is an irony in the report's preoccupation'with disadvantage identified 
as material poverty. On the one hand, while poverty and educational 
disadvantage are no doubt closely related, there is good reason to suppose that 
many, children of the more affluent groups in our society also suffer from 
educational, as distinct from socio-economic, disadvantage, both in their home 
environments and in their schools. On the other hand, if the main objective is 
to remedy poverty rather than the deficiencies of our education, the weight of 
evidence tends to show that the school is not a very effective instrument.- 
Perhaps the report should havjj examined the evidence for the view that simple 
income transfers are more effective in alleviating poverty than additional 
expenditure on education. In any case, before a decision can be made on the 
effectiveness of schooling in combatting poverty in Australia, it is necessary to 
know in some detail what the local causes of poverty .are. o 

NEEDS AND PRIORITIES 

It is understandable that the report does not discuss the concept of need in a 
general way. However,. it would have been useful for it to note the maift 
senses in which *need* may be used. In some contexts, it is equivalent to 
^ *want\ in others it has the sense of a moral *6ught', in others it refers to a 
condition or means without which something that is desired or desirable 
.* 
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cannot be achieved. The report is largely concerned with *need* in the third of 
these senses., As it points out, we cannot determine the needs of a school 
without reference to the purposes that schools are supposed to serve. The 
report also notes that what counts in practice as necessary rather than merely 
desirable is likelyi to reflect the level of a sbciety's wealth. 

A primary task of the committee was to make proposals for financial 
assistance to schools according to their needs. Hence, the report gives its main 
attention to determining the most appropriate criteria on which the varying 
needs of schools can be assessed. The method finally adopted by the report is to 
take as the standard the average cost of resources used in government school 
systems of Australia. The relative need of a school or system is then assessed by 
comparing the cost\of its resources with the standard. Without attempting to«» 
debate the justification of this proccuurerl wish to point out that it does not 
seem to flow on from the general argument develojjed in ihiT report to this 
stage. As we have seen, the report argues that everyone in our society should 
be enabled to achieve a minimum desirable standard in a common range of 
educational activities! To this end, it urges a variety of procedures and 
propose.*; a program of differential financial assistance from the Common- 
wealth Government. 1^ However, the formula . that is adopted docs not 
-reflect criteria of a minimum educational achievement or the condition that 
there should be certain common outcomes, nor does it contain any reference to 
purposes that the school^ is supposed to serve (which, according to the report 
itself, we must^kiiow if we are to assess what various schools need). . 
' Assuming that all and only those iteriis included in the catalogue of resources 
are significantly .related to the quality of education in the school, we still do 
not know, as the report acknowledges, that the quaHty of the resources is the 
same from one school to another or the rchtive bearing of 6ach item on the 
quality of education. But we also do' not know that the educational 
achievement of mo.^V students in the average government school reaches the 
minimum desirable standard, virhatever it may be. If their achievement 
happens to be more or less,\the report's formula, while it might.be defended 
on a principle of fairness! does not accurately express the report's own stated 
intentions. 1 \ 

Although the report entities one. of its sections 'concept ofpriority', the 
main question it deals with is^whb decides on the priorities when there are 
many needs competing for limited resources. As we saw in an earHer section, 
the committee has designated a^^number of general priority areas, leaving the 
detailed 'application of funds tc^ those who are more directly involved. In 
general, the areas chosen b} the report reflect accurately its terms of reference 
and its basic objective of removing sharp disparities jn resources available to. 
schools. . - ^ . \^ ' 

In its justification of the priority areas, it seems^ to me that the report 
somewhat arbitrarily balances its concern for equality and quality. The 
dominant tendency of its argument is fl)T a differential allocation ot public 
funds in order to ensure, as far as possible, a minimum desirable quality ot 
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education Tor every member of our society. One would expect that issues of 
equality would be instrumental to achieving this minimum level of 
educational quality. It is not clear also why the report discards the criteria of 
relative need in relation to the priority areas it^calls teacher development and 
innovation. At this point, it shifts from a concern for an improvement of 
educational quality on an individual basis to aifi improvement in the society as 
a whole. The report obscures the matter further by .suggesting that innovation 
is the priority area thar^is justified primarily for the .sake of quality^', the main 
purpose of the others, presumably, being to promote equality. But if the 
report does in fact accept this simplistic division of labour between the interests 
of quahty and equality, it should at least place teacher development, 
particularly in the absence of any criteria of relative need,- as ^a contribution to 
quahty in education. Whether,the objective is the overall quality of education 
in the society or the enlargement individual opportunities for a* higher 
quality of education, the continual upgrading of the teachers' own general and 
professional education is probably the most crucial priority^rea.*'*^ 

Insofar as innovation (the report's own candidate for advancing the quality 
of education) refers to systematic large-scale- research projects, there is some 
chance that a significant contribution might be made. However, much more 
would need to be said than the report could reasonably be expected to say 
about the nature ot educational research, the involvement of teachers in^ the 
process, the machinery for relating research to policy-making and to practice, 
and so on.^^ 

I am less optimistic about the chances of the small-scale projects making 
much difference to the quality of education. The report uses the currendy 
fashionable word 'innovation'. It defines it as 'the creation of change by the 
introduction of something new'.^"* As it stands, this account is inadequate. If 
we are talking about innovation that is educationally worthwhile, it is obvious 
that not any Y^velty will do. It must satisfy ^criteria of epistemic and moral 
value and of educational significance. The report refers to the evaluation of 
innovatory projects in paragraph 12.7. However, it is not clear what kind of 
assessment is to be made of proposals or of the progress reports that authors are 
to submit from time to time.^^^ In terms of a person's ovCn criteria, he may 
correctly claim that his project is succeCtKng, yet the success may not be of 
much educational significance. At the very least, the practical difficulties, of 
accountability in the report's scheme must be severe. If the use of public funds 
in this way to encourage people to 'try things out' leads to no substantial gains 
in the quality of education, it may nevertheless help to promote other 
worthwhile outcomes of the kind mentioned by the report in paragraph 12.9. 
But, given the competition among various needs both within education and 
elsewhere in the society, the question remains whether our society has the 
financial resources for such largesse, 

PARENTS AND THE RIGHT OF CHOICE IN EDUCATION 

The policy adopted by the. report on the relationship between parents' "choice 
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in education and the allocation of public funds reflects several key aspects of its 
geii'^ral argument. The report states thai the commitree *values the right of 
parents to educate their children outside government schools*.^*^ However, it 
claims that, if parents choose a school whose educational standard is at present 
clearly above the minimum desirable'level, they should not be provided with 
public assistance to^ help them make their choice. The report argues for this ^ 
view in the. following way. Because the amount of resources is limited, there 
must be priorities in the spcnding'of public funds on education. There are 
many schools (both government and non-governnient) below the desirable 
standard. Until these schools have been raised to tliis standard,' they should 
receive all the funds available for public expenditure on education. 

In the Australian context, it seems to me that this conclusion is not justified. 
It would perhaps be a different matter if all parent's contributed directly to the 
cost of their children's education and^airpublic funds spen^ on schools or as 
subsidies to parents took account of relative needs and differences in family 
incomes. Bur in our society, free schooling is provided from public funds for 
any parents who» regardless of their capacity lo pay, choose the government 
school system. In this situation, one cannot consistently grant that all parents 
have a right of choice in ^thc schooling of their children, yet deny that they are 
entitled to expect that a fair estimate of the cost of educating a child in the 
government system should be applied to the education of their own children, 
if thev choose an alterfiaiive to that system. There are several factors that seem^ 
to be ignored in the report's argument. 
■I There are government schools — fully supported by public funds — that 
^ are now above the minimum desirable standard of education. A particular 
anomaly of thi.s situation is that there can be wealthy parents w^ho happily 
send their children to a high quality government school at public expense, 
\vhile parents of average income who choose a non-government school of 
comparable quality have no right, in the words of the report, *to public 
assistance to facilitate this choice'.**^ 
2. The report links, the achievement of a desirable level of education for 
everyone to the period of compulsory schoolings But in arguing for 
priorities because of the shortage of financial resources, it does not 
consider whether the final ndn-compulsory years of secondary schooling 
in the government system should be fully supported from public fundis, In 
this respect, an interesting development since the writing of the report 
was the introduction by the Commonwealth Government of free tuition 
in all public institutions of tertiary education. 
3 The report itself claim's that 'every member of the society has an 
entitlement to a period of education at public expense'.'*'* It is not clear 
how it can then consistently argue that there should be no public funds 
spent on certain schools. - . ^ 

1 think it would have been fairer and more compatible with .the policy of 
diversity and ifreedom of choice that the report seems to eiicou/age if it had 
supported^some form of a voucher system.^^^ Of course, as- we saw earlier, the 
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report's enthusiasm for diversity is tempered by its commitment to 
maintaining the 'strength and representativeness* of the government schools. 

In focusing attention on what I take to be weaknesses in the educational and 
social theory of the report, I am not necessarily questioning the value of its 
practical proposals. Alth"ough they may not achieve just what the authors cf 
the report intend, I believe that in general their implementation will 
substantially improve the material conditions of schooling for a large number 
of Australian children. In the exposition of its theory, the report is subject to a 
hazard that is common to documents of its kind. When a group of people try 
to speak as one voice on such a controversial and, complex topic as education, 
there is bound to be curious compromise and ambiguity. At several crucial 
points in the report, one is reminded of the predicament of a distinguished 
person during the politico-religious controversy in Australia a few years ago: 
I am not on one side or the other, and fam not sitting on the fence*. 

It might be claimed that what really counts is not the stated theory but the 
theory that is in fact implicit" in the practical recommendations of the report. 
From one point of view, this claim is obviously true. However, I have taken 
the authors at their wbrd wheii they say that financial decisions in education 
should be guided by criteria of educational theory and vajue, and I have tried 
to draw attention to iinportant aspects of the report in which its statement of 
theory is vague or ambiguous or inconsistent, either within itself or with its 

* practical conclusions. If there are these deficiencies, they will 'inevitably affect 
the administration of the economic program and the kind of influence it 
exercises on the practice of education. I do not wish to imply that it is possible 
to unite the conflicting claims of equality, diversity, and quality, for example, 
in a perfectly harmonious system. However, I believe a more satisfactory 
synthesis, than we find in th-: report can be achieved. This might be one of the 
research priorities that the Australian Schools-Commission should encourage. 
As the Karmel report itself acknowledges, *in the longer run, consideration -of 

. the purposes and values of Australian education is of greater importance than 
any short-;jerm accretion of resources*.^" 
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2, Changing Society: Some Underlying^ ^ 
Assumptions of The Karmel Report* 

P. W. Musgrave' " 

If administrators and politicians arc going to play God with other peoples' lives 
... they ought at least to get clear what the divine intention is to be.^ 

PLANNING SOCIAL CHANGE THROUGH EDUCATION ^ 

Mediaeval monarchs may have had god-like powers to change their whole 
kingdoms, but they rarely^eem to have pursued consistent long-term policies 
of social improvement. Indeed, such policies may only be born of economic 
surplus and, hence, may have grown more possible with the birth of 
capitalism. Certainly, for one reason or another, theorizing about social 
thange bezanie more common in Europe after the late eighteenth century. A 
crucial figure was Jeremy Bentham, whose method of social planning was 
somewhat pithily-summed up in the words ^investigate, legislate, administer'. 
This prescription was behind the nineteenth century plethora royal 
commissions in Britain and Australia — and in those days royal commissions 
were n6t a means of shelving, problems, but usually led to action. 

The natural successors of Bentham, though with an evolutionary socialist 
rather than laissez-faire aim, were the Webbs, whose offspring, the Fabians'*, 
still model their political method upon the Benthamite prescription. These 
two traditions of reform aimed not to change total societies tomorrow, but to 
move more slowly by giving attention to one sector of society after another. 
The conditions ofilab^our in factories, of prisons, arid of education all 
under^fc*ent change in Britain, and to -some extent in Australia, in this vv'ay 
before 1900. The important point to notice is that at each stage this process 
was under jhe fu]l]ga2e_ofjlic^pui^ 

and the consequent legislation were debated, and the relevant minister's 
administration wasjsubsequently openly evaluated/ 

During this century two administrative innovations have affected the means 
of achieving sectoral social change, particularly in education. The first 
occurred symbolically at the turn of the" century, when in Britain by the 1899~ 
Education Act a system of Consultative Committees was set up- — to be 
renamed Central iAdvisory Councils by the Act of 1944. This system 
generated such famous reports as the Hadow, Speris, Crowther, Newsom and 
Rlowden Reports.j A statutory body of -experts, working in a part-time 
capacity with the : support of a small secretariat, reports to the responsilJle 
minister on sectoral issues. Such a body can be critical of the status quo dnd 
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rccoininond changes, although the minister need not act on the suggestions. 
The point to note is that the body is advisory, not executive. Since the 195.0s, 
however, the urgency of the social pathologies of capitalist spciety, 

• particularly in the USA, have prompted the second innovation, namely the. 
creation of expert bodies with .considerable independence who themselves 
uiidertake all three processes of the Benthamite prescription for sectoral social 
change. Examples in the USA are ..the Poverty Program and, in * the 
educational field. Head Start. 

The overall results of Head Start and similar large-scale programs have, 
however, hev':n disappointing in comparison with smaller experimental 
projects. Partly this is due to the problems implicit in large-scale operations 
and partly to the difficulty of recruiting an even quality of keen .staff 
. throughout such massive programs. But in addition, there are important 
differences from the Benthamite prescriptior\s.. Firstly, such programs rarely 
rest on specific new research, but usually on past academic work that may not 
be quite relevant and that is often of poor ..quality and even has very debatable 
implications — one may here cite the Jensen controversy. Secondly, many of 
these programs afe'^not closely planned, so that development depends upon 
local issues or even personal whims. Thirdly, since aims are vague, 

-jj comparative evaluation is almost impossible; the history t>f the evaluation of 
I^cad Start is a warning to all of this difficulty.^ . 
The aims of any sectoral social change are not only important because they 
, are crucial for evaluation. They also indicate the beliefs of the planners about 
vyhere they see socFety to be today and where they want it to be tomorrow.. 
Behind the aims which anyone holds for education, or any other sector of 
society, are a set'of conscious or unconscious assumptions of an ideological 
nature. Underlying these assumptions will be a model of man, that is, a view 
about such issues as whether man makes his world or is made by it, whether 
man*s ..capabilities are more influenced by genetic or environmental 
.circumstances, and, perhaps most important of all, about whether man is 
innately good or bad. This model of man will strongly influence the model of 
society that is held, that is, the vision of the good society towards which 
planning is aimed. Both these models will be worked out in such social 
organizations as educational systems J^nd in schools. In very oversimplified 
terms, a planner who believes in original sin will probably aim for a more 
traditional educational system than one who believes that man is innately 
good. , 

During the period from 1945 to 1965, broadly the peripd of attempted 
post-war reconstruction, planners put their model of society 'prior to" their 
" moc^-'l oi'man. This was 'the age when economists spoke of *human capital* and 
educational planners sought to increase the supply o^yghly trained or skilled 
labour. During this, same period, 'sociologists, ' basing tl^irtselves on a long 
English academic tradition, developed the political arithmetic of social class. 
• chances. Largely as a result, planners suggested crganizing\schools so that 
educational opportunities would be equalized. During the mid-lv960s a major 
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ideological shift occurred/thc cause and nature of which is still unclear. This 
was. characterized by a movement to give priority to^modcls of man over 
models of society. In this vie w, men must no longer be fittea to society; rather 
society must change to meet the personal nccrds of individuals, two' good 
indices, albeit interdependent, of this ideological tendency, which may be 
called radical individualism, are the rise of the ^hippies' and the recent student 
.movements. These changes have been felt in Australia as elsewhere; yet it is 
remarkable that, when in 1973 the Labor Party set out to change what was 
seen to be the ma>yive. neglect of education by the Liberals during their 20 
years of power, their initiative was in character (though not necessarily in 
rhctoTic) fundamentally that of the 1950s and 1960s, and not of the more 
recent era of radical individualism. This can be seen if we exhniine Schools in 
. Amtralia, the Report of the hiterim Committee for the Australian Schools 
Commission, published in May 1973^, more usually known as the Karmel 
report. This document forms the basis of the government's educational policy * 
as it affects schools during 1974-5. After a'detailed examination of this report^ 
as a case study of planning educational change, the discussion returns to the 
geiicral problem of the means of achieving^ sectoral social change, more 
especially in education: " , . 

THE KARMEL REPORT AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE - 
Mo4el of society * ' - 

The characteristically Australian demand for Tair go's' has been particularly 

influential in past educational planning. Fairness has been 

confined 10 public schooling, and has been inierpreied there as an equal and, in, the 
main, uniform provision throughout the Slate for which each eduCuiion authority 
is responsible (3.3),^ 

Certainly up to 1914; if not 1945. Tair go's' applied on the whole only to 
\yhat was then known as elementary education and not to secondary 
schooling. Educational concepts are, however, redefined by successive 
generations and this definition which was common throughout the world, was 
based on the aim of giving an equal share of the available resources to all. 
After 1945, in Britain, equality was interpreted in a meritocratic manner so 
that planners aimed to give equal opportunities to those of equal measured 
capabilities. This definition was less powerful in Australia than in Britain, but 
in Victoria the existence of schools like Melbourne and University High 
indicated an embryonic meritocratic system. More recently, equality in 
education has come to be defined in terms that would bnce have Ijeen seen as 
inegalitarian. *More equal outcomes from scliooling require unequal treatment 
of children' (3. 19). The index of equality here is no Ipngcrlnpiit, but output; 
to use the concept associated with the Plowden Report, ^positive 
discrimination* has become the policy for the planners.' - ' 

Another facet of equality relates to the plurality of recognized social * 
groupings within Australian society. Ethnic groups, both white and black, and 
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different religious denomi nations are seen to have equal rights co exist. Rather 
oddly* one social category, for which many in the last five years have claimed 
equality, namely women; receives less- mention in this connection in thq report 
and is not included at all in the defmition of disadvantage in the Schools * 
Commission Act that dircdtly resulted from the report,* This view of society 
a§ pluralisi'.along specific dimensions extends to the continued toleration of 
non-govemmenc schools, vi^hich are largely religious in origin, *Any variation 
from this position would, in the Commictee's view, require a policy decision 
on the part of the Australian Government* (7.14). " ' 

In the vision of society assume"d by the report, schools appear as *less 
alienated from their communities than is now generally the case in 
disadvantaged areas* (9.9). Community involvement and devolution of 
decisions co schools arc considcTed to be cruertf . aims for planning. 
Contemporary Australian society is seen as over-segmented. .There is a 
dannection here with the assumption of equality in a plur-^l society. Many 
'communities', whatever they may be^, are to be given equality and power ^ 
ovcr.their schools. Clearly there is a difBcult tension here, since the cure for ' 
excessive segmentation is the encourageincnc of an identification with existing 
segments. TJhe question of overall cultural, rather than sub-cultural, unity may - 
have been begged. ■ . 

The model of society which the report, assumes to be worthwhile for 
Australia in the 1980? would seem to be one marked by equality within a. 
social system very similar to that existing at present, by the toleration of a 
wide variety of social groupings, including different religious groups, and by a 
firm^rootedness in local communities. 

Model of the individual 

*A wide range of^fferences exists among individual children* (10. 1) . . . *the 
final outcome [of] developed ability ... is the result of continuous and 
complex interaction between . . . genetic and environmental contributions 
(3.18). Because^ of this view, attention must be given to achieving equal 
outcomes by planning for such categories as slow-learners and bright children. 
Above all, the assumption is that, since many of the differences in children on » 
entering school can be attributed to a structural factor which is taken for ^ 
granted^ namely the unequal distribution of inconies in society, 

there are good reasons for* attempting to compensate to some extent through 
schooling for unequal oUt-Kif-schooI situations in order to ensure that the child's 
overall condition of upbringing is as free -of restriction due to the circumstances of 
his.family as public action through the schools can make it (2.7). 

However, the psychological model of tpan assumed governs the range of 
strategies of attack available. A genetic view of ability coristrains the litnits of 
compensation in a way that neither an environmentalist vievv^nor an appeal to 
the hidden curriculum of the school does. The report's support for complex 
interaction* has it all ways, but its use of the difficult word ^compensate , 
despite a relatfvely lengthy discussion (9.10-9.12), demands some 
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cxaminarion before an analysis is made of the report s administrative model for 
change. 

Compensatory^ education has been questioned on a number of grounds. 
Recently Jencks has comprt'hensujcly reviev/ed much of the relevant literature 
and confidently asserted ^^^t since the" school can do little to ofiset the 
inequality born in the unequal structure of capitalist society,^ttention should 
be switched from aucmpting co xeform the school to the more radical 
alternative of changing the structure of incomes. On this view our only aim in 
schools should be to make them a joyful experience for their pupils." As the 
report .puts it, 'schooling . - • &r all children ought to be enjoyable and fruitful 
'in itself (9.8). However, even if Jencks' use of statistics is beyond^question, 
and that is not an easily answered matter, he still allows some, to me quite 
large; effects to the schools. 

Recent sociological discussion of this concept has focused on the. hidden 
values iinplicicin the ^vlIolc idea of compensatory education. Deficits.are to be 
made up, but against which criteria are they to be mcasiircd? Usually the aim 
is to match standards'^ associated with successful pupils who are' seen to be 
middle- rather than ^vo^^ing-c^ ass and members of-thc 'Australian', rather 
thanftf the migrant ot the ^^^^^» ^^ultures. ^ 

Language has come lo be seen as central to any discussion of compensatory 
education. The vvork of Bernsteiri in' London in the 1960s has led many 
peoble to see compensation largely in terms of a shift for disadvantaged 
chilliren from a restricted P clabpratcd linguistic code. Such a view has 
beeh increasingly questioned, However, following Labov's analysis, in a paper 
entitled 'The Logic of Nonstandard .English', in which he demonstrates that 
bl^^k English in the-USA can be seen as a language in its own right.'^ Yet the 

-ability to operate onl>^ in such a language in contemporary American society is 
a iocial disadvantage even though it is possible to write, as two American, 
aimhropolo^ists have don?, 'A disadvantage created by a difference is not the 
salnc thing as a deficit!'^^ Such disadvantages are a part of contemporary social 
"Xcality that in the frarneNvork of the Karmel report countervailing action 

. must be taken. - 

'In a more absolute sense, Bernstein has written. 'The introduction of the 
ciild to the universalistic meanings of public reforms of thought is not 
''compensatory education-": f^duaition.'^^ .Thus, if a code other than an 
elaborated one does not allow entry to full nieaning, then the child should be 
tought elaborated 'code. In such' instances, even if a claim is madu that one is 
fnercly making an alternative, available, a value judgment is operating that 
.puts one mode of thought a^^^c another, and, since the correlation between . 
. speaking restricted code and being a mernhcpbf the working class, though Uot 
perfcct^is high, the mental slip to assuming the' middlc-cliss culture superior 
to the culture of the working class is easy, though.unfortunate.*^ In addition, 
there is evidence to support the view thrfr!o^er-;<lass "children learn more 
effectively under conditions of extrinsic motivation v^^hile middle-class 
children respond to intrinsic motivauon.^^ Thus, the posiilon^is reached that, 
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whcn/vcr a model of man is assumed that gives great weight to social 
circumstangj^i in the genesis of individual differences, 'compensatory 
^ education' is a valid concept and may have to be undertaken differently for 
different social groups in any one society. . 

Tfi'e administrative model for change . , 

Altliough connnissions, usually to manage some economic function, have been 
appointed in Australia before, the report is firmly in the tradition of the post- 
war 'era » in that a Schools Commission is to be establisKed, backed by a 
secretariat (13.11) and consisting of full- and part-time experts, whose 
members* . « 

should be abl?to conduct its proceedings on the merit?, of the business before it, 
with its members not bound to any" particular point of view on specific questions 
(13.6)." ' . - . , 

Such a body " 

cannot thange society directly, but . .N-its influeiice must come through 
- recommendations for financial assistance to school alid school systems, and thus 
through the resources made avai|able to schools (5.2). 

Indeed, the. minister should have power to act on *the recommendation of the 
Commission, if the Commission thinks re-alldcation is desirable in the light of 
applications made by non-government schools' (7.20), The experts^ah be 
seen to have wide powers over the manner in ^ich resources for change, are 
channelled to the schools in both the government and non-gOvcrnment 
systerns. ^ . '. 

At this point comparison can be made \Vith experienceln the USA. Oiie of 
the key problems in implementing programs there has been l^icndency to rely 
overmuch on arguments from rationality and to ignore ^he political 
dimension, vyhedier in Washington or at the level of the local wardJ^ Yet in 
Australia, the central Schools Commissioif is seen as channelling resources to 
States through regional boards (l3.8) in such a way that 'the direction of 
developments should be determined by those involved in"^and having close 
knowledge of particular schools and particular communities' (9.37). The 
direction of change is, then, largely ar. the mercy of local politics. The report 
^. righdy comments that *the traditional process of change in Australian edu- 
cation.. . / [has] been characterized by the imposition qf new policies from 
_ above on^chools across-the-board' ( 1 2.2), so that projects have been 

ineffectual. . . . [in part] because the people most affected have been made to feel 
that they arc merely reacting to' a-particular policy or procedure instead' of being 
actively engaged in formulating it (12.4). . , 

■ ■ „ ^ 

Yet the more that faith is pinned^ on the local community, the more necessary 

will it be for the jgods to leave their Cgnberran heavens and descend into the 
earthly political arena, though the politics played, at least in theory, if rarely in 
oractice, need not be along the dimensions of party. ' , . 

.' ■■ ' • . . ■ . . * ^ 
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Directions of change y 

The models of society and of man implicit in the report lead logically to 
recommendations rclatin- .'especially to equality, plural groups and local 
involvement. Yet the report, whilst speaking of 'the planning of the strategic 
development of education on a national scale, as distinct from its centralized 
administration', can nevertheless claim that ' \ ' 

the Commission should concern itself more with providing incentives for the 
schools to move in one direction or another, than with delineating a particular 
model of precise development (1 3.2). 
This pitture. of a Commission serving as the administrative mechanism for 
change without any policy which provides direction is behed, however, by 
*' the actual progriams recommended. 

The attempt Co make. 'the overall circumstances of .-rhildr.cn's education as 
nearly equal as possible' ( 14.3) is largely to be supported by four major 
programs costing S407 million out of the S467 million recommended for 
expenditure during 1974-5 (14.10). These programs relate to gejneral 
recurrent grants to schools, general buildings grants, libraries, and grants to 
disadvantaged schools. One crucial assumption here is that, although diversity! 
bficn recommended using the rhetoric of alternativeschooling (e.g. *ways 
which enable a hundred flowers to bloom rather than to wither' (2. 10)) is to 
be encouraged, schools are central to the purpose of education. '(One can 
almost say that the report has successftjlly co-opted tl^e rhetoric of community 
participation and alternativj?^ education to the contemporary stnicture of 
"education in much the sank way as industry has taken over jeans and pop 
music.) 

Because the Ci)mmittec believes that schools .have distinctive functions for which 
0 ^^^^ institution in society is specifically responsible, it is considered important 

(2 21) be not only retained but exercised with increasing success 

Oddly, perhaps, no use is made of an argument provided by Jencks that 

if all elementary schools were closed down, so that growing up became an endless 
;;umincf . . . The cognitive gap between rich and poor and between black and 
. white would ... be greater than it is now.^^ ij 

Indeed, it is to these groups in our plural society to which the report directs 
much of the argument and many of its recommendations. As already noted, 
needs are related to certain disadvahtaged groups. The*Sch(5ols Commission 
Act, 1973, dejfmes disadvantage in terms of students who are 
• members ot'a community which for social, economic, cthtiic, geographic, cultural, 
lingual or any similar reason [havej a lower than average ability to take advantage 
of educational facilities.^" ■ , 

Yet, no extended consideration is given to. the content of education for each 
\ocial group. Indeed, the whole report is strangely silent about the curriculum', 
which is surely within its terms of reference as one of the 'appropriate 
measures to assist in meeting . . . needs* (1,1). Butnhe curriculum is either 
discussed briefly in terms of the attitudes'developed as a result of *thc quality of 
relationships between and among pupils and teachers* (5.4) or as a matter for 
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tcaclicrs' choke, often between * alter natives that curriculum development on a 
national scale would [provide)* (12.13). The notion that Midwinter evolved 
in the Liverpool E.P.A. is ignored. His object was to teach disadvantaged 
pupils to live critically in their environment. Such children must exist in poor 
conditions for the time being, but need not accept their situation.^' Such a 
curriculum is dedicated to changing the social structure from the grassroots 
upwards. It is fundamentally Fabian in aim, and in the spirit of radical 
iiiiiividualism optimistically assumes that man can ^and will do something to 
change llts environment rather than pessimistically allow it to mould him. 

The Ka'rmel report argues very strongly for involvement by the' community 
ill the school. Tiris position is supported for three different reasons, namely as 
*a^ means both of extending [the school's) educational influence and of 
reinforcing pupil motivation' and of bringing teachers and parents closer 
together (2.19). The Committee acknowledges the 'antipathy' towards and 
apathy about direct community participation in the governance of schooling * 
(2.19), and that 'mutual suspicion . . . between administration and teachers* 
. might inhibit 'the devolution of authority* (5. 6). Yet it pressed for some new 
and participatory version of the democratic myth without ever making clear 
whether it meant 'citizen participation' or 'interest-oriented participation'.'" 
Initial results from a current investigation in Melbourne provide evidence 
casting doubt on the public*s willingness to participate in any general way.'^^ 
By and large, decisions about education are seen as belonging to teachers who 
are defined as the experts. Furthermore, if those in a locality are to be involved 
in running the schools, they must- be given real decisions to, make. In this * 
connectionjirtj^Victorian Government would. appear to be acting wisely in 
making m(i^^vailable to schools, if they will take the responsibility to use 
it. for such purposes as the improvcmeht of local opportunities for leisure.. 

To make schools rnore open to parents might have a similar effect to the 
extension of the welfare state in the UK, where the middle class have proved 
inore competent to use the available opportunities than have the working 
class. Participatfojn may become more common amongst the middle class. 
Indeed, it might also be true that the middle class use open and innovatory 
schools more than the working cldSs. 



Method of change 

S6me problems and potential conflicts may be discerned as underlying the 
methods by which the suggested changes are to be achieved. Experts are to \^ 
define the problems, and both suggest cures and provide resources for change. 
Yet 'the development "of grass-roots initiatives is basic to the success of the 
enterprise' (9.39). This situation implies the probability both of tension 
between community and experts, and the possibility that what the experts , 
wari(,.may not in fact be accomplished. Additionally, some would say that, - ,^ . 
when the community does not want to follow the prescriptions of the experts, 
they have the right to refuse to change their present educational circumstancese 
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in the direction desired by the experjts. Indeed, this is what happened in the 
E.P.A. at Dundee in Scotland where some teachers opposed the suggestion of 
the experts for changes on rhe grounds that children would be better off under 
the present educational regime than under that proposed.^"* 

Implicit in iucal participation in the making of educational decisions is a 
measure of devolution of po wer from the centre to 'those working in or with 
the schools — teachers, pupils, parents and the local community' (14.3). The 
point has already been made that many parents sfhd others do not vyant to 
participate in such activities. Many others, again, on our evidence collected in 
an inner city area in Melbourne, feel that at the moment they do not have the 
competence to take part in what they see as very complicated decisions. 
Furthermore, those in power in the educational system can, either consciously 
or by unconsciously preserving their current attitudes which are unfavourable 
to 'opening* schools, hinder this policy. 

Recognizing the crucial importance of teachers* attitudes .vhcn the aim is to 
change some aspects of the educational system, the report advocates the 
establishment of 'Education Centres* which 'would serve an important 
function in stimulating initiatives from the profession . . . and in improving the 
quality of teaching* (11.18). Rightly the emphasis is put upon in-service 
training initiated by teachers themselv,es as being more. likely to lead to 
"changes in behaviour than that resulting from courses imposed from above. 
Thus", while the Committee realized that 'the effectiveness of innovation ... is 
dependent on the extent to which the people concerned perceive a problem* 
(12.4), they gave little attention to publicizing possible, or successful changes, 
though they recognized that Regional Boards would 'iicrve as a vehicle both 
for promulgating the views of the Commission and for communicating ideas 
and proposals to the Commission* (1-3.7), This could particularly be the case 
for curricular change. 

Furthermore, publicity for successful innovation can act as a reward to the 
school or teachers concerned. Nowhere does the report consider the wider 
system of sanctions* working for change and against thoxe who persist in 
existing methods. The only sanction really suggested is the admittedly 
powerful one of money. There is; however, an extensive armoury of positive 
and negative sanctions available to those administering schools to use in order 
to influence teachers. Promotion, for example, may be dependent upon 
change. Visits tp vother countries. States or suburbs can follow or precede 
changes. Resources, such as materials or even extra staff, may flow from offers 
to innovatel However, probably the creation of a certain type of professional 
esteem willlmost efficiently facilitate change, since no true teacher would then 
tolerate less than^adequate methods. 

Under such ideal circumstances, more publicity would negatively sanction 
tardy teachej's and reward those who pioneered worthwhile neWsmethods. 

*The word 'sanction' is used here purely in its technical sense and carries no moral overtone. 



PLANNING SOCIAL CHANGE THROUGH EDUCATION IN 
CONTEMPORARY AUSTRALIA 

Despite their disclaimer, the writers of the Karniel report have displayed a 
view of the 'divine intention\ though, perhaps, the theology upon which it 
rests is arguable. Some, who believe in very different gods, criticize the report 
as supportive of the present social system^', but the majority in my view 
would agree with its 'intention'. In view of my assumption about the majority 
view, what is at issue here is the method of achieving this 'intention . Jencks^ 
may be right to conclude quite unequivocally that 'equalizing educational 
opportunity would do very httlc to make adults more equal'^*, but much 
evidence shows that education can itiect other worthwhile aims, such as 
making people more literate and numerate than now is the case. Allowing that 
the Labor Government, purely on political grounds, had -to spend and to 
legitimate the expenditure of much on education early in 1973, one must ask 
how the results of this- expenditure will be (fraluated in 1976 when the next 
planning period must begin, or in 1979 when the Karinel program should be* 
complete. The excuse formerly available to those working in education that 
resources are scarce will no longer be possible. Unless major differences in the 
schools are visible to all, the conclusion of the public, those who pay and 
whose children are oiir students, must be that teachers, those who train 
teachers, and administrators are unimaginative and/or incfTicicnc. 

The. approach favoured by the report appears to rely greitly on experts at all 
levels of aditiinistration. The writers of the report might answer that they have, 
pressed for community action and for devolution to the schools, but 
communities, wherever they still exist, seem slow to react and in face the 
innovatory initiatives of the schools are subject to administrative scrutiny 
before resources can be made available or art vetoed. What control is there to 
prevent those in power in the Schools Commission or at state level using their 
position to further a political position only supported by a small group oi 
intellectuals? If we are to be in the hands of professional planners what code of 
professional ethics is there to prevent what Moynihan has called 'malpractice 
with respect to the community' 

Under the Benthamite prescription, administration was expert, but was also 
open to the political process. Under a system such as that exemplified by the 
Schools Commission, the manner of allocating resources between competing 
uses and the monitoring of the program both at central and regional levels can 
only be seen through a glass darkly. In American cities the political machine 
took over the anti-poverty programs. 'In Australia there would seem tO.be a 
goodn chance that the planning of. social change through our educational 
system will be taken over by the administrative system. The Australian- 
educational bureaucracies were possibly beginning to wither under the attacks 
of radical individualism, but they have now found a new purpose. 
Furthermore, the new task is of the type for which any bureaucracy is ideally 
adapted, namely the division of. material resources between competing 
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applicants. Power returns to the administrator to be exercised on a type of 
decision in which bureaucracies can exhibit great efficiency. " 

hi many ways it is odd that politics have been forgotten in the report, since a 
pluralist society is envisaged in which community groups have some power. If 
attitudes can be changed so that such pluralities do take part in educational 
decisions, then the political problems of our society must be immenscly'morc 
numerous and in addition probal^ly more difficult in that, as has recently been 
seen in the case of Aborigines, the appeal to the spirif^of community often 
involves ethnic antagon'sm. 

It is the over-reiiancc on material resources and the under-emphasis on 
general political activity. */hown in the report that indicates one, possible future 
new *divine intention*, especially after the main sins of omission of prior ages 
have been atoned for. There is a need» particularly in a society like Australia 
where local government is not .highly developed and has little or no part to 
play in relation to educational decision-making, to initiate a continuous and 
high standard debate over education at national, state and local levels. Then 
there will be a ferment amongst the public and amongst professionals so that 
the experts will be forced to render account for their policies and their actions. 

It would seem that a large number of action research projects throughout 
Australia and in every type of educational institution might cause just such a 
ferment. Research never meant much to the doctor in the hospital or to the 
industrialist in the factory till he" saw results that improved his efficiency. 
Research will never mean much to the practising teacher till he sees it serving 
his needs in the school. Project generated by teachers and open to the view, to 
the praise and criticism of other practitioners and public alike could scrve'this 
end. -Evaluation of what is attempted would » unlike in the present large-scale 
^-'programs* be built into the method used. Such evaluation, though rigorous* 
need not be strictly scientific in nature, but "could be pragmatic and even 
retrospective. Evaluated action is not the same as experimental method. 

The problems examined would presumably be those of local interest so that 
the involvement of local citizens would go hand in hand with devolution to 
the school. Because there are many localities with differing problems, there 
would inevitably be many diverse small programs, though in some cases links 
would be po.>aible between those studying similar problems, for. example, 
those concerned with- migrants or with the possibility that the most 
academically able might be retafrded *in order to reduce the range of 
difference' (3.22). Such co-operation could be carried out not only by experts 
or teachers but also by interested and involved local'laymen. 

This diversity of approach would, furthermore, match the contemporary 
variety of educational theory. Theri:— i*^^ yet no one answer to most 
educational problems. Each theoretical approach demands a differing way of. 
tackling the problem. The collection of the results from many diverse 
programs might enable us to come to a somewhat fuller knowledge of 
cducationaltheory. ' 

Earlier, an important point concerning most compensatory activity was 
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made, naiiy^y that values creep in unsuspected^. All such actip.n assumes the 
right to intervene, usually within what is normally the province* of the family. 
We are not slow to criticize the changes wrought in so-called primitive 
societies by colonial powers or by missionaries. Yet neither are we slow to 
plan how to compensate for what we see as the poor familial background of 
the working-class or migrant child or, for that matter, of the illiterate middle- 
class child. However, since wc are'a culturally divcrsr society, the educational 
needs or demands of each group will be different and this fact supports the plea 
for diversity made above. It equally indicates that any vestiges of. the old- 
definition of equality must go. Schools, will grow to be more and more 
different and this must no longer be seen as meaning that they are more and 
more unequal. Yet even in saying this wc must remeriibcr that seeing equality 
more in terms of diversity could • easily come to be an ideological 
ratiohalization for supporting much that today is seen as unfair.^^ 

Above all, the results of this action research must be public. Indeed, in the 
first policy statement from the new Schools Commission there should be a 
publicity program- Money should be available to finaiice educational pages in 
all local and state newspapers, and they should be. prepared locally, not 
syndicated. A national educational monthly might be subsidized. In fact, the 
single step that might, at least cost, bring- inore worthwhile change to 
Australian schools than any other, could be if the Schools 'Commission were to 
state that no finance was available to any State for any program whatever 
unless all vacant teaching and administrative positions were publicly 
advertised, possibly on a nation-wide scale, though this raises industrial issues 
of formidable complexity, especially in relation to transferability of pensions. 
Apart..froiri the dynamic effect upon the principle of appointment by seniority, 
the- payment for such advertising would,, as with The Times Educational 
Supplement^ finance- a worthwhile national . journal, thereby substantially 
raising the level of educational debate throughout the country. 

In a footnote to a recent academic paper, Chazan has, half joking, offered us 
the formula: Frustration=Aspiration/Achicvement.^* The present program of 
the report, marked by an uncertain divine intention and somewhat weak in 
theology, will probably raise' aspiration more than achievement,^ thereby 
increa.sing frustration, b9th overall and, perhaps worse,, possibly between 
communities within Australia. The aim must be to seek a firmer theology and 
in my view, a vast program of wcll-pubHcizcd action research might move us 
in that direction whilst also ensuring that very varied achievement, paralleling 
very varied educational need, much more nearly matched the differing 
aspirations of the many plural groupings in Australia. Some frustration would 
undoubtedly remain, but it would be a more informed feeling and those 
concerned, having felt the rewards of successful educational experiment, 
would be more willing and able to proceed further along the Fabian path of 
educational change. A society operating in this way in one important social 
sector would be moit capable of generalizing the method to other spheres. 
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3. Create Your Own Compliance: 
The Karmel Prospect* / 

Doug White 

A currently popular educational radicalism and the desires of the Australian 
government are in a process of convergence. Involvement, participation and 
^clf-management, all key features of much radical education, are becoming 
also characteristic of official policies, particularly as expressed in the report to 
the Australian Schools Commission (the Karmel report).^ On closer^ 
examination, it can be seen that the relaxation of older stereotyped patterns is ^ 
cfti terms, and within a framework, which arc not made by those who. take 
part; except in a local and immediate sense. However, the Karmel reportis no 
m^re propaganda exercise; the changes suggested and favoured are profound. 
This report, and some other initiatives of the Labor Government, hint at a state 
in search of a grass-roots movement, or of a social system attempting to 
surround itself with a community. Certainly it appears that many of the 
policies advocated by radicals in education — community schools, open 
education,. closer relationships between school and external social environment 
— will now be officially sponsored. Fundamental to one tendency in radical 
thought is a belief in group subjectivity, the belief that groups of people 
gathered jtogether can create their own realities. It is this which allows 
governments to build popular involvement for their own reasons, for such 
group participation of itself does not lead to an understanding of the social and . 
cultural process as a whole. While people participate in, even control, their 
localities, central conti-/] remains the firmer for being more obscured. To date, 
the Karmel report has been best known for its recommendations on financial 
* aid. Such a limitarion of discussion is unfortunate, for the report is a blueprint 
for social and^ cultural engineering on a*scale not seen in Australia since the 
days of planned settlements. ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

THEMES IN THE KARMEL REPORT 

The school as a community 

The^^Interim Committee of the SchoolstCommission, (chaired by Professor 
Peter Karmel) produced a report which it\ys is a unanimous one, a surprising 
statement given the radical character of sonjt of its statements^ For example. 
Schools can build within themselves a community where both education and 
people are valued, and where the influences of the market place do not dictate the 
price: placed upon individual talents. Participation in such a caring community 
which sets out to build social relationships through its method of teaching and 

*Rcprimccj^with revisions by the author from Arena 32/33: 35-48. 
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learning can, by reducing the alienation of the individual, be a regenerating force 
in society.'^ ■ " - . 
Many radical critics of education have made similar statements, but with some 
"differences. The mention of 'regenerating society' does not usually figure in 
the statemerits of radicals. But a more important characteristic of the Karmel 
report statement is the deintellectualization of community. There are vast 
differences between the la iguage of the Martin Report of 11964 (the notorious 
'human capital' report) and that of Karmel's committee. The Karmel report 
appears to go to considerable lengths to avoid such terms as human capital; 
efficiency is carefully stated only when the discussion is of the distribution of 
resources and of organization, and the language preferred is of human talent, 
relationships, participation and individuality. Yet it is hardly likely that an 
approacn to schooling which says so little of intellectuality would be 
acceptable if earlier v^ork had not been done to devalue the notion. 

One of the possible sources of community is that of the community of 
scholars, and for all the elitism which has come to surround that phrase, a 
partial truth of the social formation of ideas exists within it. Most of what 
reality remained in the term as a description of universities was destroyed by 
the onslaught of central control in the distribution of finance by the Australian 
Universities Commission. Universities have come to accept the permanence of 
political institutions and their dependence upon them, and the function of the 
elaboration of ideas and techniques for the execution- of policies made 
elsewhere. Schools are now to be brought into line, with a three-stage model 
of control. developing; scate-appointed cornmittees outline the general policies, 
academics do the work of elaborating these into workable and ideologically 
acceptable schemes, schools do the job. „ Unlike some previous .forms of. 
control, in this scheme,everyone has a responsible. task, and control over their 
work. The response of university departments' of education to. the Karmel 
report is an illustratfon; criticism has been slight, if existent, and drowned by ; 
the noise of meetings arranged to gather in a share of the funds for^hc kindsof* 
research and** development wanted. -The universities have accepted that they, 
are to be a source. of technical expertise^ln carrying through a policy'^ made by. 
others. Likewise the schools are not ^o do with developing intellectuality^ if by 
this is meant an independence of position and an understanding not prescribed 
by limits which are known to others but not to the learner.' The universities, 
by previous government action and their own complicity, haVe largely 
become state agencies. The schools are to socialize the young, and more 
effectively than in the past by co-operating widi other agencies already 
engaged in the procciss. 

However education in formal institutioi^ separated from Both the home and the 
world of work, has proved to be an inadequate means, of changing patterns of 
social stratificatio.;! or of initiating all \pung people into society. Unless our 
conception of education broadens to^cnabji school to forge closer links with other 
socializing agencies, the possibility of-providing equal life chances for children 
from all types of social backgrounds is severely limited.' 

The use of the notion of equality will be discussed later; the function of the 
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school (and lifc) as a socializing process^^ like the" use of alienation (in the 
previous quotation) as a synonym for unsocialized, is typical of the report. 
While socialization is not towards the present in an absolutely unchanged 
form, the structures are in basic form chose of today, and the changes are to be 
gradual, and brought about by the initiative of those in positions of authority. 
, Professor Karmel is, as he declares, a Fabian.^ 

Decentralization and diversity 

The Karmel report comes out for decentralization and local.responsibility. For 
example. 

The Committee favours less rather than more centralized control over the 
operation of schools. Responsibility should be devolved as far as possible upon the 
people involved in the actual task of schooling, in consultation with the parents of 
the pupils whom they teach and, at senior levels, with the students themselves.^ 
There are some qualifications to this policy "of decentralization. The money 
^will be distributed from central agencies. The argument for this central, 
ihstribution is baspd upon equality of provision, and efficiency in the use of 
resources, which require chat 'certain services need to be organized centrally^. 
TheVeport encourages divcrsity;.no single pattern is necessarily the best. 

Beacr ways will not necessarily be the same for all* children or for all teachers. 
ThiXis an important reason for bringing responsibility back into the school and for 
allowW it to be exercised in ways which enable a hundred flowers \o bloom 
rather t\an to wither.'' 

. ■ \ . ■ • ■ 

Consistent, with the idea of diversity, the notion of uniformity of standards, 
academically, IS opposed. In rejecting the idea that equality of* social groups 
means that tqual\>ercentages of girls, boys, the working class, the middle class, 
blacks, whites etc^^should gain access to a higher education, the Committee 
repiorts: \ • ^ 

'The doctrinaire puri^it of equal average outcomes for all social groups could* 
become so expensive ^s to be unacceptable in lerni's of altcrnauves^forgone. It 
could also have undesirable aspects of its own: it admits only one criterion of 
excellence — ar* academic one — - and assumes that everyone should value the 
same thing. A further dang\r is that outcomes might be obtained by retarding the 
• most academically able in order to reduce the range of difference.^ ' 
There is a strong hint here thatthe members of the Committee are more 
knowledgeable than they let on, Xht-* only danger they point out is that the 
academically able may be restricted\ which. suggests that the Committee puts 
more attention on that criterion than\it wants others to do. The hedging is 
extremely sensible, for who but the/ academically able and politically 
acceptable could write such a report, to^l others that they should be happy 
on other dimensions. But naturally such a leadership v*^ill want to perpetuate 
itself; it could scarcely conceive of any other way in \yhich the whole could be 
envisaged or managed. After all, it is still necessary to engage in talent 
-selection. Similarly, there is something other thin that which appears in the 
way 'diversity' is used by the KarVneiiahs. Diversity appeals to mean the 
acceptarice of present differences. ThdaVgument whvch tells us that diversity is 
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essentially a good thing is a- cover or a' justification for the acceptance of the 
differentials associated with.the education of various social groups, when these 
differences have something to do with one group exploiting another. The 
appeal of the equality of diversity is used to justify and extend domination, just 
as alienation means non-socialization. 

Hundreds of radicals will applaud the statement that 

The school does noi exisr to grade students for t'mph>yers or for institutes of higher 

learning. Nor should it regard higher education as ihe%)nly avenue to. a life of 

dignity and worth.* . 
The radicals may not be as much in agreement that there need be no change in 
the present social organization as implied in the statement, except^hat perhaps 
the present must %e rethought in terms which give all bits*of.it* their own 
dignity and worth. The changes planned by the Committee are in the meaning 
of life rather than in any other reality. To do this, a socially constructed reality 
nivist be made, but if it is not made by changing anything else, it must be 
manufacturwi. The process of manufacture of a new conceptiori of life is 
different from the dissemination "of propoganda, even to the,. extent of an 
intensive Goebbels-likt effort; it isalsp different from those previous historical 
efforts which involve the rewriting of history. To construct a different social 
reality, the relationships bctweeii persons must be changed; what is envisaged 
in the report is the manufacture of certain relationships, which change the 
appearance of reality, though words like appearance and reality already 
become slippery to the grasp. But the change in appearance is within the 
manufacuircd cells of a structure which is itself unchanged. / . ' 

The diversity and "decentralization of control favoured by the Committee 
are preinisscd upon an acceptance' of the present structures. One way of 
looking at the re|)ort, and some other initiatives of the LaborGbvemmcnt,* is as" 
the state and the^ALP i^ru Ji^arch of. and artificially fostering, a grass-roots 
community.'Otheh parts of the world have the reverse, with, a moribund of 
formal community^.or Ictcality meeting apparatus being revised, either as- a- 
result of radical activity or govcrfiment initiative; even in the case of Sweden, 
where a good deal of state'^^ctivity exists in the production of a centrally 
managed participatory society, it is said that there are some elements of 
localized, if paternalist, community from the pa.st which could be used.^ In 
Australia these are rare; Scherer has pointed to the exceptional case oil-Broken 
Hill, where community activity by trade unions is strong but exists within the 
confihes of "an acceptance of ^owntiTsh'vp* of the mines* and. since the 
mineowners live e'lsewherc. the union influence and control of everyday life 
leaves the true controllers untouched.^'* In similar fashion* the arguments in the 
Karmel report for diversity and decentralization are predicated and dependent 
upon the acceptance of present structures. The transition is from laid-down 
structures, which come to be seen as oppressive, to a self- aiid group-made 
reality, which obscures the continued existence of these structures. Money 
allocations will be made, it is recommended, to achieve this. 

Attitudes, which arc (equally) accepting, but not necessarily approving of 
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indivifiuals and social groups irrespective of their life styles or accomplishments, 
and teachers \vho beiitrvc in the c^padity for change in all children, cannot be ' 
bought.** . ,^ * 

But this proviso follows the statement: . * 

Human and physical resources do not of themselves •ensure a high'.quality 
education. Many essential ir^gredicnts of good schooling, notably aititudinal and 
t)rganizational ones, cannot be bought with dollars. But the development of 
curricular more relevant to the- requirements of particular children and to the 
problems and challenges of the real world, of closer school-community • 
- relationships and -of active parental interest which is a ore-requisite for increasing 
school cfteciivcncss, can all be facilitated by the tinancjal backing of new 
approaches to ways and means. 

The funds available - arc generous by Australian standards. Some will be 
distributed through the present chaanels, some through new regional. bodies- 
Funds are also available special projects pf an innovatory kind and will 
come from a Canberra cammittco. 

Applications for financial support would be invited from individuals and groups, 
not only of teachers but community, so as to provide an opportunity /or 

changes to come from beyond present institutional frameworks. * 

The overall picture is of diversity within control, a kind of cultural pluralism 
grafted into the existing structures/ with innovations planned or approved 
centrally. In onC hit the -report, r.hould its recommendations on the scale of 
finance be accepted, would wipe out, for the time at least, the old economic- 
based militancy and would incorporate much of the remainder of radical 
thought. No longer will simple econoniic demands, or partial cultural reforms 
be in opposition to the government policy, nor shake the control over Jives 
that hidden authority exerts. The Karmel committee is a. vanguard, one might 
_say,.of-a-new-consoHdatio" of authority. To'oppose it* groups^of people who 
see that the sofcial and cultural process as" a whole are. necessary. The radical 
education movement, in the (ctitn whicli. it has taken for the past five or so 
years, is over; reaction in the iottn of progress! veness is in the ascendance, and 
counter meanings and actions require a period of v.'orking out. The 
tomponcnts of radical thotight which have provided the opportunity for the 
new reaction to elaborate a strategy nce,dsome examination. But we have not' 
yet finished v/ith'Karmch * 

Equality, community jind ccmtrol 

One vyay of seeing the consistency and . the change within education over the 
last centtiry is in the use of 'equality'' — the pursuit of equality has long been 
said to be a justification and purpose of state intervention m education. 
Sometimes the introduction of compulsory and free education in each pf the 
colonies is still seen as a victory for democratic and liberal thought, as was said 
at the time of its introduction. Ln Australia, by contrast with England,* writes 
Alan Barcan, *the lower classes already had or were achieving a major share of 
cconornic and political power. a democratic hue became apparent in 
Australian education, as some of those In power thought it desirable to place a 
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liberal education before the people. The state acted tb provide equality of 
effective education, particularly in rural areaS.^ 'The\ref6rttiing spirit .of 
colonial democracy also applied itself in the ISy'Os afld^SSOs to providing 
greater equality of educational opportunity/'^ An historkn of Queensland 
education has expressed the view that the^l 875 Educatfon Act for%ee» 
coi^pulsory, ar;d secular education 'embodied virtually all\the progressive- 
principles of education of tHe day'.'^' The arguments of the time in that State 
seem to have 6cen similar to those elsewhere, particularly th\ difficulty of 
p'roviding education equally over the territory of the State withdj^t ce^itralized 
control, and the inefficiency of the churches in doing so. In We4cm Australia, 
free tuition, the provision of government schbols, and compulsory\attendance ■ 
produced the same kind of equality by 1899.'' Education, Mosserison notes, 
played a rob in consolidation in Western Australia, which wak a- little 
differ^'nt from that in the other States, in the assimilation of 'the children- of 
' saiidgroper and t othcrsider elements'*^, reconciling- earlier animosities and 
hence the breaking down of Western Australia's isolation-^from the\ other 
colonies. Tj^is other function of education, that of consohdation, contains the 
clue which suggests that the liberal talk of equality was alloyed with some 
other purpose; if not, why compulsion? 

Liberal and democratic rhetoric accompanied the passage of state education 
acts throughout Australia, and is echoed in the work of some of the historians 
ofthe period. Austin puts more importance upon efficiency. \ 
In every colony, thcoreiicaJ and practical considerations combined to convince the. 
legislatures that the State should see to the education of its children^ and that ihc\\ 
State alone was capablp of doing this, for neither the local communities, nor the \ 
Churches, nor the cxistiljg boards of education appeared to be capable of 
discharging this national duty.' ^ . . ' 

The people may have believed in equaTopportunity for - all, and liberal, 
thought 'recruited the state as the active agent to assist the individual in pursuit' 
of his fair chance tn make good'.^" Political leaders had a different objective in 
mind, that |of a unified- society, according to Hyams and Bessant. 'Social 
cohesion in/a community in which the newcomer predominated was to them a 
' vital aini/-^' Sectarian hostility was a barrier in the truest for a unified colonial 
society . D^nis Grundy, who writes with more concert) for the interests of the 
Catholic ininority, .argues that centralized state school s&ystcms bring about 
institutioriaHzed powers amounting to coercion. Catholic schools survived, 
>ut as a poverty stricken arid embattled segment. Other initiatives, particularly 




'logy, 

foundation for popular oppression ofthe one:^ubstantial minority-which stood 
outside a monolithic . pro-British nationalism,'' allowing* an outpost of 
potentially anti-imperialist feeling to be exploited by right-wing ideologues. 
Its consequences today arc the DLP, and,, for example*, the association vvith 
reactionary political groups of a potentially humane "position of thie f^ight .to 
Life movement. ' / ■ 
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Equality of education from the 1970s until quite recently was an equality of 
provision for those prepared to accept the hegemony of the state in. this field, 
and a means of' suppression of those outside. Equality, in so far as there was 
any, was available only at the more elementary levels of education, and the 
churches continued to dominate secondary education. Equality was a rhetoric 
covering dominance, inequality arid, possibly, efficiency. The use of education 
as a means of establishing national unity is still with us, although the. particular 
ways of attempting this have changed. Likewise equality has been given new 
content, testifying that the appeal of the notion of equal entry into adult 
relationships remains. 

A century ago, equality, where it was applicable, applied only to the 
provision of minimal educational services for working-class and rural groups. 
Secondary educatfCiTTemained for -long the province of church schools, and 
therefore of those able to afford fees. Importantly, state secondary schools 
appear to have developed first in. the countryside where a class mix and 
.scattered population meant that there were fewer opportunities for the 
ctfijdrerrj^f those, who in the cities would have beeti able to make use of 
private schools. State secondary-schools expanded in number gradually, but it 
was not until after the Second World War that a different definition of 
equality developed. 

Tom'' Roper's book. The Myth of Ecjuality^^. marks the popular celebration of 
the new definition, although attention to the inequality had been drawn 
earlier by groups such as the ACER^^ ?nd'the Martin Committee.-^ Equality 
now became a name for a cqiicerh that not all had equal access to higher 
education, and therefore to the desirable jobs. From one side, this meant access 
to a.n^irage of social mobility, and from* another an end to wastage and 
.iiieffick'iit selection of^talcnt. The change in popular thought to a 
consideration of education as a means of access to well-paid and influential 
positions reduced the stability of class-baSed attitudes<^!rt first noticeable in the 
decline of traditional working-Class 'politics. But such an instability is 
dangerous over larger . dimensions of SQcioty; new limits 3re not being 
manufactured, and 3" Labor Government is merely the harbinger, of an 
attempted new consolidation which will be carried ^,th rough bf^ future 
governments irrespective of party. ^ 

The dichotomies of classes were unaffected by this provision of educational 
facilities by the state. The constancy of the class structures .did nOt require 
intervention of a manipulatory kind of the thought structures of tht; young, 
beyond the general acceptance (\f the notions of the independence ot the state 
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expectations of mobility arc unreal, and from the point of view of social order, 
dangerous. The Karmel report plays down such aspects as talent selection^and 
upward social mobility in education, without abolishing them. Equality is 
now seen as equality of diversity, with a removal of the more obyious signs of 
financial inequality in this diversity. The attempt to* level school provisions has 
been most noticed in newspaper publicity. The section of the report which led 
to the poli^cy of varying .the amount of aid to fee-paying schools says: 

In respect of recurrent resources, a school is classified as in^nccd of assistance for 
additional resources if the quantity of recurrent resources per pupilust'd within it 
is less than some aceeptable standard. A corollary of this/dcfinition is that one 
school is regarded as needing more assistance than another if the quantity of 
resources per pupil used in the former is smaller than that ujcd in the latter.*^ 

This policy is a revival of the long existing theme that the state will act to 
ensure equality of access fo public resources, and extc^nds to the secwidary 
school what in the 1870s was made the policy for primary sch9ols. The state 
in the nineteenth century, however, excluded certain groups from this 
participation, notably the Catholic Irish/Those who have buiit their political 
power and career on this exclusion have opposed thirmode of allocation of 
funds. But for the first time, savage and open reaction to them has come from 
official Catholic circles, in this case from Father /Martin, director of the 
Catholic Education Office in Melbourne. / 

It's absurd to see this whole matter as a cunning ploy on the part of the present 
^ Government which will.pave the way for the HemisJ of Catholic schools. This is a 
typical fearplaj-v^ich is oftcnsused.^" / 



The report; however, does nothing, as it could do nothing, about inequality, 
except in the allocation of tax. money. The government policy is now to 
extend equality in one direction, to have no grodps excluded from the area of 
operation of the state, and to. introduce the theme of equality of diversity. In 
doing this, the report draws on the theory; and program advocated by 
Christopher Jencks arid others.^^ The equality comes across not as a right to. 
obtain resources, or access to power, or to socially favoured jobs. Equality is 
access to enjoyment and participati(!)n. j , » 

V Schooling is a significant segment of life which for all children ought to be 

\ enjovable and fruitful in itself, not rperely a preparation for life to come.^ " 

Some schools might evolve through\ successful interaction with their communities 
into new 'open' institutions, less ali^matcd from, their communities than is now 
generally the case in disadvantaged areas. ^' | 

Such a proposition supposes that the community does not exist as part of a 
social structure, but as a local group which has no links- Nvith other gr tii|)s, or 
it it has these links, that they arc of no i^mportance. There is an analogy ,\n the 
notion of workers' control of a factory! Cjften this means participation, not 
ownership. But even where it does mWn ownership, nothing necessarily 
changes, for those who now own the ''Factory are/ still linked with others 
I through the market^ and still produce thy commodities demanded within a 
\ total svstcm which they have had no. say ii\ making. It is possible of course to 
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develop a program of action, including workers' control, which raises these 
issues; but tha'^ requires a program in which new meanings of production and 
exchange, and widely extended relationships Between workers in one place 
and another, are developed. Workers* control lacks the wider meaning 
associated with class, and may intrcjducc parochialism under the guise of 
liberation. The concentration on owiicrship does not automatically raise these 
questions. In the schools, the emphasis: on community is Justus likely to avoid 
• or obscure the questions of why the Community exists, its relationship to the 
wider society, its part in the total social process. 

The edifice of community which is elaborated in the Karmel report is in a 
way imposed by the ALP governed state." Its popular roots are in the 
Australian version of the liberal welfare state, which looks after the people in 
its care. Yet something reaching a good deal further than the provision of 
schools, pensions, child endowment and the like is .embodied in this report, 
and in certain other policies of the Government. What is being planned is the 
participation of the people, the development of a culture by the state. That 
culture is fragmented and groupy, enveloping and localized. It is class as 
culture, an attempt to develop a two-level society with managers and 
managed, possible because of the continued existence of the framework which 
has long existed; but that framework still exists, and cannot be overthrown 
without its accompanying culture. If the plan succeeds, the culture and the 
society become co-terminous, in a manner which has not existed in earlier 
capitalism: Nor can it be overthrown in the manner proposed by most earlier 
models of the overthrow of capitalism; for one thing, it is the culture which 
must be understood and changed, not merely the structure. While the roots of 
the present development lie in the needs oi the modern capitalist .social 
^ structure, and use the tradition, of state reliance and liberal-welfare attitudes 
^ towards the state, they are also dependent upon the popular counter-culture 
.^movements. It is no accident that the Karmel report contains much of the 
^language of alternative education. \ 
\- 

ADICAL EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AFTER KARMEL 

The transition of socialist, radical, or critical thought necessary in the working 
oiit of educational programs is large. The arguments around more money for 
.scliools have been wiped out, or can only be seen as minor. The Catholic 
solidarity has been destroyed. Already the arguments regarding talent selection 
and^uman capital formation have begun to look a little old-fashioned. There 
are lipt many now who will raise with such crudity the view expressed 
recently, by a former senior officer of the Australian Council for Educational 
Research that 

One\ot the functions (of an education system) is tc^ harness the best resources 
available in a country to solve the problems being presented to Us as wc. enter the 
2 1st century.^^ 

That function remains, but we shall hear it less often expressed; just as we will 
hear less of ^e gross national product, economic development and the like, 
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and more of community, participation, ecology; the way in which we are 
managed changes, in a fashion which at the present time has a. basic appeal to 
* many. 

The Whitlam Government has disoriented many on the left because it has 
apparently adopted many of the policies which the radical left has developed 
over the past few years, and yet there exists an uneasiness that the government 
could well do something else with these policies. In fact the Australian 
Government has more than adopted the policies, it has adopted, at least in 
some areas of its practice, a style which suggests a new mode of capitalist 
operation. That it is able to incorporate many of the ideas of radicals suggests . 
that these were not in reality the working out of the alternate society that they 
at times have been thought to be. In education, the freer school, the 
community school, the school program more related to the outside social ' 
environment, the participation of parents, and the independence of the 
teachers from employing authorities have all been shown to be capable of 
inclusion in an official state document. The characteristics of such programs 
need some examination. 

A typical modern school program tends to stress the relationship between 
the persons in the school, the interests of the children, and the non-school 
experience; An older, ^traditional' school stresses the learning of theories and 
facts derived from long-established disciplines. In the traditional school, t)ie, 
theories are made to appear to have an objective truth, as if they v^ere not the 
productions of men engaged in particular social formations and particular, 
forms of interaction with nature. In this sense, school children are. tied, 
unknowingly, into a set of meanings which were not made by them and 
which' make them potentially at the service of others. This education has its 
own contradictions, however, in that the students are sometimes enabled to 
enter' a wider world than that provided by neighbourhood environments or 
segments of a particular class. An education of this kind is necessary to a 
capitalism which in its continual revolution of the means of production 
extends this to the shaking up' of the human factors of production, dragging 
people from their backgrounds into more flexible and skilled usages. The 
opposition to traditional education has taken at least two directions, one an', 
attempt to make more conscious the nature of the manner in which ideas are^? 
formed, and of the relationship between those and other social processes; ■^'^ 
other to resist the domination of established theories by emphasizing personal 
experience. The emphasis "on personal experience leaves untouched the 
meanings which are used to interpret and generate that experience. A group of 
children in a progressive school may not be dominated by the structure and 
established theories of the institution and the teacher; they will be dominated 
by an experience and habits of thought coming unexamined from the past and 
the agencies of the media. 

In a more extreme form progressive education of this kind produces, and is 
based upon, a group solipsism. Previously solipsism has been thought of as 
ac>:rting the primacy of individual subjectivity as a criterion of reality. The 
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new solipsism, however, emphasizes the world of the srr. i- group: the 
individual subjectivity is seen as circumscribed by a reality of limited range; 
bccauScs^cre is no principle accounting for the interconnection of this 
multitude of micro-worlds they can appear as self-made. The solipsism of the 
small group then can have it both ways: by drawing upon the experience of 
self-determined expression characteristic of the primary group it co-ordinates 
individualism- and the old solipsism. By emphasizing the predominance oi the 
small group it sets the real ^objective' frame within which' free individuaLi 
make their small worlds. Effectively two traditions are" reconciled, but the 
essence ofsolipsism is r(;rained as a philosophical rationalization of a status quo. 

A world is constructed which is as good as any other world, and has no 
measure of reality outside its own construction. The production of group- 
made worlds of this kind is an ideology which suits a class society in which th'^ 
fundamental structure is obscured,- and the existence of nation-wide 
-rcIaHett5hipti745Ti5ed-on"irfccUng^ of the working 

class), have been broken. Such an ideology, largely drawn from that of the 
recent version of the counter-culture, is appropriate to a- manipulated society 
which is perceived as a self-managed one. 

The arguments against such solipsism — the chief theoretician ot solipsism is 
Berger'*^ and it comes into education theoretically through such writers as 
Glasser^* — are of several varieties. Lenin's arguments with the solipsism 
widespread among intellectuals in Russia after the defeat of the 1905 
revolution and the decline of the working-class movement were based on the 
objective reality of natural phenomena.'"^ The rise ofsolipsism there coincided 
with the decline of a widespread action-based association between people 
engaged in a reconstruction of the world, and such movements are themselves 
an argurnent against solipsism, for they pose the existence of individual' or 
small-group constructions' of the w^rld against a ^ore widely based .one. 
Another kind of argument is that there are bio-cultural bases for the 
association between persons which prevent any form of association being 
possible, an argument which is the subject of attack from women's liberation 
and gay liberation. A further form of criticism- of the present solipsism is to be 
found in 'he examination of the historically and socially derived meanings and 
iJistitutions which in fact govern our present experience, and which must be 
overthrown if our lives are to be changed. This is merely to say that the 
solipsist view- is untrue, and those who act by it in the hope that they form 
their own lives within the niches of the unexamined present are in truth 
governed bv the present. Obviously a fuller treatment of the social and 
philosophical foundations of that apparent radicalism which ass^r«-s domination 
is n-cessary. ' 

What is to be done in the present circumstances? Any change of a 
worthwhile, revolutionary nature requires the elaboration of alternate ways of 
looking at society and human activity, a movement which in the daily actions 
of its members lives potentially! and more and more ronsciously, by 
alternative and opposing meanings, and some kind of conflict, confusion or 
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division of those in power. There is nothing new in that statement; the 
recurring argument is about the nature of those who work out the alternative 
meanings and their relationship with those who are potentially the members of 
the movement. At times the movement in its actions restates the categories by 
which people live; the danger of a division of labour between those who act 
and those who formulate is that the *vanguard' becomes an incipient new class. 
Yet a movement which is confined, as the. radical education movei,^ient is 
increasingly becoming, to working within conceptions' acceptable and- 
favourable to state manipulation achieves nothing. The kind of program 
which is proposed ty the Karmel Committee opens up, even asks for, action 
and involvement. If thought is given to the limits imposed upon this action, 
and more far-reaching attempts jslanned, the Whitlam Government's plans 
_Di ay_he.jncrel y-a-pa rt-ef- a-pr<)eess-^o\vards-funhcrn;±angerBut"^ 
is a more thoroughgoing criticism and elaboration of alternatives than 
progressive education nowadays has within it. 
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4. The Needs of Education in Australian Schools 



J. P. Keeves 

Any renewal program for education in Australia of the kind which the 
Schools Commission is attempting to provide must be based either implicitly 
or explicitly on some conception of the deficiencies of the educational system 
it sets out to improve. While the report of the Interim Cotninittee for the 
Australian Schools Commission appears , at times to be concerned primarily 
with lack of finance for education and the unavailability of resources, the 
Committee at many points in the report sought to link the provision of 
resources with the intellectual development of the students and the professional 
dcvelopmenFbfthe teachers in the schools.^ 

This article seeks to identify the conception which the Committee held of 
the deficiencies in Australian schools and to compare their views with earlier 
statements prepared by the States. In particular, since a substantial proportion 
of the program of the Australian Schools Commission has been directed 
towards remedying deficiencies in schools where disadvantage occurs, this 
article examines the approach which the Committee took to\yards the 
problems of such schools. Alternative procedures are discussed for the 
identification of disadvantaged schools and corroborative evidence is presented 
using Australian data for the stance taken by the Committee. It is, however, 
argued that there is a need to identify cases of schools and students ' within 
schools \vhere minimum standards of competence for ' life in a modern 
democratic and industrial scxriety are not being achieved. This goal of 
attaining minimum 'standards of competence, particularly for students from 
disadvantaged environments, should not be overlooked in the. clamour for 
better physical lacilitics and better working conditions for teachers. 

Prior to the preparation of the report by the Interim Committee, assessments 
of the needs of education in Australia had been undertaken at the direction of 
the Australian Education Council which comprised the Ministers of Education 
in all the Stateis and the Conmonwealth of Australia. In 1960 the Council 
issued a statement of the needs of Australian education, which w^as later revised 
to incorporate further' statistical material and was re-issued in 1963.^ The 
Council was concerned with the marked disparity between what it saw as the 
needs of education and what the State Governments were able to provide. The 
Gouncirs evidence showed the following serious deficiencies: 

1 schools are short of qualified teachers; 

2 many teachers are inadequately trained and qualified for the jpb they are 
asked to do; 

3 States are finding it difficult to provide the new accommodation needed; 
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4 there is a large accumulation of makeshift, substandard and obsolete 
school accommodation; 

5 equipment and supplies of all kinds are required in increasing quantities.' 
Alchough the funds available to the State Education Departments had,-in the 
years prior to I960, increased annually, it was argued that the needs were 
urgent and that, unless adequate finance were available, the consequences for 
Australia as a whole would be serious. 

Following the Uneico Seminar on planning for education in Australia in 
!968, the Australian Education Council early in the next year decided that 
each State should undertake a survey of its educational needs for a period of 
five years. A summary statement was published- in ! 9 70 under the title 
Nation-wide Survey of Educathml Needs.^ The survey revealed a deficiency of„ 
more than- S 1400 million between what was regarded as desirable for 
expenditure on education in Australia over the following five years, and what 
was estimated as likely to be available. The survey calculated what it believed 
were the necessary capital and recurrent costs of education over the five-year 
period and made detailed assrssments under I I categories of expenditure: (!) 
administrative structure, (2) leaching staff, (3) ancillary staff, (4) buildings, 
(5) land, (6) equipment, (7) prc-scrvice education of teachers, (8) in-service 
education, (9)^cholarships, (10) provision of textbooks, and (11) transport. 
However, it is important to note that the statements prepared by the Aus- 
tralian Education Council appear to have focused exclusively on the needs of 
' the government-sponsored systems of primary and secondary education and . to 
have failed to consider the needs of the non-government schools. 
Subsequendy, no action was taken by the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia during the years 1970, and 1972 to meet the needs revealed by this ^ 
survey. - . 

THE REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 

The Interiiti Committee foi* the Australian Schools Commission was appointed 
in late 1972' ar\d was required by its terms of reference to examine the position 
and immediate financial needs of both government and non-government 
primary and secondary schools in the States and Territories. This Committee 
.had access to the documents of the Nation-wide Survey of Educational Needs, by 
then three years out of date. In reporting on conditions in Australian schools, 
the Interim Committee examined the growth in school enrolments and the 
growth of the teaching serviceupver the past derade, current sizes of schools 
and the proportions enrolled in schools of different sizes, changes in pupil- 
teacher ratios in recent years and the current distribution of enrolments by 
class size,«the qualifications of teachers, the provision of ancillary staff, and the 
opportunities available for the education of physically and mentally 
handicapped children. In addition, it reported on trends in the financing of 
.. schooling in both the public and private sectors of education. 

There were, however, other aspects of the provision for education that were 
found to be difFicult to measure in the limited time available for .-the 
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preparation of a report. Consequently, the Committee decided to spend 
several weeks visiting schools throughout Australia and to report. on their 
observations. The impressions they gained from their visits were clear and 10 
brief descriptions which they presented of schools in different situations 
provided telling evidence of contrasts both between and within different 
school systems. The following paragraph summarized the views of the 

■ Committee: ' . ^ .. ' 

Members of the Committee were impressed by the magnit\idc of the need for 
upgrading and replacement in older schools, both government and non- 
government, by the lack of facilities necessary for broadening the curriculum, by 
the generally low level of provision of ancillary and specialist staff and by the wide 
differences existing in the innovative capacities of teachers and principals. While 
there are high spots in all systems and types of school, and these Dear ^o necessary 
relationship to the quality of physical provision, the Committee was left in no 
doubt, both on the basis of information supplied and on the; basis of its own 
observations, that there was a general need foi improved resources and a hicher 
level of educational service among Australian schools, and a special need for help 
to schools catering for handicapped children and pupils from disadvantaged groups 
in the population.'* • ^ , ' % 

The Committee did not attempt to lay down specifications for the servicing 
of schools in terms of the desirable numbers of teachers- and amounts of 
equipment, arguing a case for fostering new and different combinations in the 
allocation of resources than had existed in the past. Howeyer, to show 
acceptable target standards in more concrete terms they provided one example 
of the many alternative patterns for using available resources. These are listed 
below in condensed and re^arranged form because by comparing, them with 
current practices it is possible to identify more clearly some of the needs which 

■ tHcinterinn. .Committee believed to exist in Australian schools. 

. 1 All teachers should have available one working week annually or its 
equivalent for professional enrichment purposes. - 

2 Relieving staff should be provided imnptdiately a teacher is absent from 
duty. 

3 Recognized administrative duties by teachers in school should occupy* 
about 10 per cent of staff wqrking hours. 

4 One field consultant should be provided for every 60 teachers in service. 

5 New teachers should have a 10 per cent reduction in work load during 
-J their first year of service. 

6 Maximum sizes of clSss groups should be 32 students at primary and 
junior secondary levels, and 23 students in senior secondary forms. 

' 1 Primary classroom teachers should be released from direct classroom* 
duties by specialist teachers for two hours per week. 
8 Ancillary staff and the amount of equipmcip^ould be increased 100 per 
cent for primary^ schools and 75 per cent for s«iondary schools above the 
L972 1evcl.^' ^ ^ 

It is important, however, to emphasize that the statement above illustrated 
rather than defined the nature of the recurrent resources to be provided for' 
schools. ' . 
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With respect to general grants for buildings and for| capital expenditure, the 
Interim Committee itself did not attempt to define standards; it recommended 
tlie establishment of a national building research centre to undertake a role as a 
clearinghouse for information across Australia, to carry out research into 
building materials and school design, and to support a building standards 
groUp.^ The Schools Commission has since prepared a draft statement on 
building standards and has recently established a S^teering Committee with 
representative'- from the State Education Departments to assess current needs 
for physical facilities.^ Nevertheless, this would seem to tall short of the 
rccomiiiendations made by the Interim Committee for research into school 
buildings and the definition of standards for such buildings. 

Ill the preparation of the report Schools in /l»5frtf/w, 'the Interim Committee 
would appear to_ have concentrated its attention on ^he need for a minimum 
quantity and quality of resources in schools. It made efforts to assess the nature 
of the most effective resources required by schools andjto recommend ways in 
which perceived deficiencies might be remedied. "^Iiile the possibility of 
assessing need for particular kind^ of outcomes from schools, or the need for 
resources in regard to their effectiveness in attaining desired goals was rejected 
because of lack of adequate data, the Committee doesjappear to have had an 
underlying concern for promoting the intellectual development of children in 
the schools. However, documents issued by the Schools Commission since its- 
establishment dp not seem -to give the' same prior^ity to cognitive and 
intellectual development* being more concerned with |ssucs of social equity,-, 
tolerable social diversity and individual worth than - with educational 
questions.*" j 

THE IDENTIFICAtToN OF DISADVANTAGED SCHOOLS 

The Interim Committee recognizcid that some schools required greater than 
average provision of resources if they were to serve theistudcnts within them 
effectively. It argued that such schools were best identified using a complex 
index of socio-economic levch and work was undertaken jby its support sthff to 
develop such a measure using. data from the 1971 Population Census of 
Australia. The unit of analysis employed was the collectors* district and the- 
attributes examined were: occupation, housing, schojaling* employment, 
migration, residential mobility, family structure, ethnicity and religion. 
Unfortunately only a very brief account of the work carried out has been 
released, which is insufficient to allov/ a icritical | assessment of the— 
mt:aningfulness and validity of the procedures actually employed.** The 
measures derived from the socio-economic scales were used to identity the 
telative'extent of disadvantage in different States and different tt:gions, und to 
identify schools serving collectors' districts and neighbourhoods whcfe tht-rc- 
was expected to be a relatively high levei ol disadvantage. The extent 'of 
disadvantage assessed by these measures of sccio-economic level . was employed 
in the allocation of nioney to the States to provide programs which would 
compensate for disadvantage. 
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As evidence for the validity of the scales, a brief statement was made , which 
indicated that measun;s on the socio-economic scale for schools in one region 
correlated positively with ratings on a five-point scale of the Educational 
standing' of localities served by the schools.'^ This evidence would appear to 
show that the views of the raters on the educational standing; of a locality, 
however this may be defmed* is related to the measures on the scale, but which 
is to bc^pref. rred for the identification of disadvantaged'schools remains in 
doubt- * V, , 

As persons in the State Education Departments came to use the rankings of 
schools on the socio-economic scale assessing disadvantage, xhcy became 
dissatisfied with the information they were given. It was argued that the scale 
was relatively crude, even if it was developed using highly sophisticated 
techniques, that it was partly obsolete because it used census data which had 
been collected two years ;:arlier, and that it gave evidence which conflicted 
with personal judgment for schools on the margins between being 
disaidvantaged and of normal standing. Consequently, while the scale 
developed is considered to be satisfactory for the allocation of moneys to States 
and ichoof systems, it has been largely rejected for the purpose of identifying 
individual schools in need. * ' 

ALTERNATIVE INDICATORS OF DISADVANTAGED 
SCHOOLS 

The proposals of the Interim Committee with regard to disadvantaged schools 
were similar in purpose to those made by the Plowden Committee in Britain 
for the idontificatvon of ^educational priority areas'.*^ However, in providing, 
assistance to schools in particular areas, different techniques for identifying 
such schools have been employed in AustraHa and Britain. The Plowden 
Committee suggested that in the identification of disadvantaged schools, a trial 
lisf of eight possible factors involving occupation; family size, receipts of 
benefits from the state, overcrowding of houses, poor attendance,, and 
proportion of retarded children, immigrant children, and incomplete families 
should be used.'^ Subsequently, investigations were conducted by the staff of 

\the Inner London Education Authority to determine an index for schools 
based mainly on these factors, but which also included teacher turnover and 
pupil turnover as tentative variables. A.tternpts. to construct an index^were not 
particularly successful, largelylDecause of a lack of knowledge about the nature 
of deprivation arising from multiple factors.'^ . - 

In\^Australia, the Supplementary Grants Committee of the Victorian 
Education Department, having perhaps the greatest amount of deprivation and 

^the highest proportior of disadvantaged schools in the country, undertook a j 
research study to^examine a School Priority Ind<}x within the coristraints of the ^. 
time available and lack of information on variables that might be considered 
for an index. Four factors were employed in addition to the ranking oi a 
school on\the list of disadvantaged schools prepared by the Schools 
C6mmission.\These factors were: s 
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Table 1. Correlation between School Priorlly /index ip'aclors and 
Mean Judgemenl Ratings in a Sample of Victorian Schools. 



N 


= 30 Schools 


2 3.4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


Commonwealth Ranking 


0.23 0.52 0.12 


0.2^ 


0.64 


0.25 


2 


SoclO'EconomIc Level 


0.24^ 0.65 


0.31 


0.77 


0.51 


3 


Migrants 


' . 0.09 


0.02 


0.57 


0.34 


4 


Indigents 




0.24 


0.69 


0.52 


5 


teacher Turnover 






0.53 


0.11 


G 


Summated Rating 








0.55 ^ 


7 


(Judgement Rating 








1.00 



1 socio-ccotwmic level: the average occupstional rating of the fathers of the 
students within a,schpol; 

2 migrants'^ the percentage of migrant students (from non-English-speaking 
homes) in a school; 

3 imli^ents: the percentage of students in the school receiving extra financial 
. ^, assistance froip the Education Department; ' , 

4 teacher mniovrr: the percentage of teachers at the school in 1973 who were 
still at the school in 1974. 

The ranking provided by the Schools Commission was included to ensure that 
characteristics of the neighbourhood served by the school were incorporated 
into the index. ^ . . 

-To investigate the strength of this index among schoc^s which were being 
considered for the allocation of grants, on the Uasis of the, extent of the 
disadvaxitage existing within them, a sample of 30 such schools was studied. 
• The five factors listed above were examined in relation to judgment' ratings 
of the degree of disadvantage in the schools assigned by inspectors, special 
services^advisersv fic^ld consultants and teachers. Table 1 records the 
correlations between the five factors and the mean judgment ratings of the 
assessors. 'j/The relitivcly low correlation between the judgment rating and 
the commonwealth ranking throws some doubt on the strength of this index, 
and the much higher correlations between this rating and the laverage socio- 
ccor*omir IcvjM of tlic school and the indigents in the school suggests the 
greater utility of these rnessures. In addition, the summated rating, while only 
correlating 0.55 with the jutigment rating, would appear to be a strong 
contend(!r for an-efTective index of the extent of disadvantage existing within a 
particular school when used across the range within which discriminations 
must be made. ' " . 

AlfTERN ATIVE APPR(^CHES TO IDENTIFYING NEEDS 

The Int^im Committee in making its recommendations believed that a direct 
approach was impracticable for grappling with some of the needs of education 
in, Australia. Consequentjy, it concentrated its attention on the need for a 
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minimum quantity and quality of resources in the schools. Moreover, as we 
have seen, it recognized that students from communities suffering socio- 
economic disadvantage attended schools which had serious inadequacies both 
in their resources and in the opportunities they offered to their .students. The 
identification of schools in which the educational deficiences are most acute is 
not simple, particularly when financial assistance is. limited and must be 
allocated 'to those in greatest need. As a result each of the six States would 
appear'to have gone about its task of combating need in disadvantaged schools 
in a different way. each being influenced by its own perceptions of its areas of 
greatest need . ' ■ 

In the next section of* this article, an alternative approach to the 
identification of t£e needs of schools and their students is considered. This 
approach takes as its starting point the central goals of education, examines 
factors which influence the attainment of these goals and attempts to identify 
situations in which'these goals are not being achieved. i • \ 

The report of the Interim Committee acknowledged that: j . \. 

An important function ofeducationin a democracy is to broaden oppbrtunities.for 
participation in the mainstream ofsocicty through the development! of neccssaryX 
- c skills and credentials.'* * ' 

Yet it also recognized the difficulties which ?rise in attempting to define 
goals. ^'^ Nevertheless,, to speak of the deficiencies of an educational system 
implies spelling out a. full account of the aims and purposes of education 
against which such deficiencies might be seen to exist. Howct^cr, the Schools 
Commission does not appear to have recognized the need for the preparation 
presently or in the future of a detailed statement of aims and goals. In the 
absence of such a statement, it is necessary to identify those outcomes of 
education t) »ac are commonly regarded to be of greatest importance. 

An overseas visitor to Australia, R. W. B.Jackson, writing a little over a 
decade ago on the needs of Australian education reminded Australian 
educators and^parencs that:- 

The primary function of the school, and one which alone it can perform, is to 
provide intellectual development, i.e.. to give a good general education, using 
both academic and non-academic means, in the fundamental skills of 
communicarion and in development of understanding of our fellow-man and of 
the worla in which we liverThis always has had. and always will have, top 
priority in the scale of values of the state schools.^" 
More recently J. S.. Coleman in the United States has also argued cogently that 
the schools cannot do all the things being demanded of them. i 

Schools are prepared to do what they have done all along: teach young oeople 
iniclicciual things, both .by giving them information and giving them intellectual 
took, such as literacy, mathematics and foreign languages.^ ; 
tf jl is accepted, at some risk of unpopularity when many seek alternative 
fpWS of schooling and alternative goals of education, that the schools exist to 
pr^ide for intellectual learning, then- it is not inappropriate to examine the 
deficiencies of schools in terms of the intellectual outcomes of ediication which 
they procure. In the absence of a detailed statement of essential educational 
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^ outcomes and an aisossinciit of the capacities/ of ichools to obtain these goals, it 
is necessary to isolate.." inadequacies within the educational system hy 
comparihg schools and .forms of education, with respect to specific outcomes 
of attainment and achievement. If there is a shoijtfa!! within a school or within 
a school system in the performance of its studchtf^, then deficiencies exist, and 
'ways and means must be sought to attempt to remedy these deficiencies. This 

. article now turns to assess some of the evidence for deficiencies in Australian 
education by looking comparatively at the outcj-^iues of education obtained by 
various groups. From an examination of the difTc-rences between schools and 
school . systems in their procurement of specific let/ucationaf outcomes, 'we get 
.some view of the location of deficiencies .vitbrn Australian education. Such a 
perspective of inquiry would appear to k absent from both the Report oj the 
Interim Committee for the Australian SdwoU CommissiiW md the undertakings 
which the Commission since its estaViishnjent hnk nought to promote. 

The definition and measurement ot iiduratlonaj ourcontes is a complex task. 
Nevertheless, it is unsound to ^h.2vAot\ irvvcst^i^r L.n into the educational 
outcomes gained! by students in a '.ch^xj •iystti-m Ux^.^jse of the diflkulties 
associated with the enterprise, even if ihi- p:v;::)u of i.uch an investigation niust^, 
sometimes be examined with caution. 1 \ 



DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL ACHiEVEMENT AND 
ATTAINMENT 

The evidence presented in this article has be.rn dcnved from the only stady; 
which has been carried out so far to. examine the educational achievement of 
students in all States of Australia and in schools oi'zW i.ypes. Thv. testing for thfi 
incjijiry took pbce in 1970. The Australian aspects of the study have becili 
described by Rosier^^\ and an account* of. rhe jntenctional aspects has beeii 
given by Comber and Keeves.^^ Two tests of JducationaJ achievement werj; 



used, a short word knowledge test and an extji;nsive test of achievement iji 

;: :hcj i 4-year-old level, which was 



science. The testing took place at two levels. -r-^vui-uiu ii:vui, wiulii was 
the' last stage k which all members of an age cohort were still at school, an]] 
the pre-university or terminal secondary school stage. At both levels the targe'' 
population consisted of all students at school,! v.'hether or not they wer 
currently studying science. The samples of .schools were drawn for each State 
separately, with a probability proportional tjo size, and were stratified 
according to type of school and metropolitan or country region^ From within 
each school. 25 students were selected for testing.lAt the analysis stage the data 
for the six States were weighted for differences between States and for the 
very small losses from the designed sample. 

While it must be acknowledged that there kre other outcomes of the 
educational process .thi^t are important, the twA that manifestly influence 
opportunities for futVire occupation and income are the number of years of 
education completed^ (attainment), and level ofl perforinhncej on tasks of 
learning (achievement). Consequently, these two 'outcomes of education are 
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employed to identify the den^icncies in Australian education through an 
examination of the extent to which different groups reach these goals. 

Differences between the States » 

•In Tabk'2 the results of one-way analyses of variance are presented using the 
schoci as the unit of analysis, as is appropriate for the kinds of comparisons 
being made. The use of schools as the unit involves the aggregation of the 
scores.cf the, students in each school to obtain the mean score for each school. 
Moreover, since comparisons are being made between the mean scores^ for 
each State, it is unnecessary to weight the data for differences between States 
in sampling design. In addition, to permit an examination of differenocs in 
educational attainment in each State, between the 14-year-old level when all 
students in the «ge group are still at school, imd the terminal secondary school 
stage when differential losses have occurred, the holding^power or retentivity 
of each state group has been calculated from official statistics. 

At the 14-year-old level there are no significant differences betweeri States 
in performance on the word knowledge test, but highly significint 
diffefences in achievement in Science, with the- performance in Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia being high, performance in Victoria 
and Tasmania being low and that in New South Wales. lying between. These 
results suggest that on the one hand there are^few differences between the 
general ability of the students in the different States, since achievement on a 
word knowledge test is strongly related to ability, and little difference in their 
Idutational programs that is associated with the development of a knowledge 
t)f the meaning of words. On the other hand, however, there appear to be 
clear differences between the States in their provision for the learning of 
science and in the level of achievement of their students. Moreover, while it 
may be argued that the variation between States is small in comparison with 
the variation between students within States, the difference in achievement 
between the highest and lowest State (4.6 score points) is of the same order of 
magnitude as the standard deviation of the scores for schools (approximately 
five points). Table 2 also shows for this age group the proportion ofthe target 
population in each State and the estimated, holding power, which at the 14- 
year-old level is necessarily 100 per cent, since this level is below the age 
-when compulsory-schooling finishes. ' 

H At the terminal secondary school stage the differences between States in 
performance on the word jcnd^wledge test are significant, with the scores of 
schools in Victoria, Queensland and South Australia bein^ high and those of 
schools in New South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania being lower. A 
reason for such differences does not come readily to mind. The differences 
between the States in achievement in science are more substantial with the 
scores for schools in South Australia being approximately a school sundard 
^deviation in excess of the lowest ofthe scores for the other States, fhe nature 
of these differences between States in science achievement is of interest, since it 
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Table 2. Disparities in Educational Achievement 
and Attainment by State \ 



M Yoar Old Level 


No of 

Schools 


Esllmaled 

Holding 
Power 

% 


Proportion 
of TerMt 
Population 

% 


Mean Achievement 


Science 


Word 
Knowledge 


New South Wales 


37 


100 


35 


24.5 


16.1 


Victoria 


39 


' 100 


28 


22.7 


15.6 


Queensland 


38 


100 


15 . 


27.1 


16.7 


South Australia 


38 


100 


10 


27.0 


16.5 


Western Australia 


37 


100 


9 


26.7 


16.5 


T^^•^;manla 


32 


100 


3 


" 22.5 


14.6 . 


'>*"Ratlo 








0.001 


N.S. 


significance p 








6.04 


1.61 


Pre-University Level 


New South Wales 


39 


32 


37 


23.6 


20.1 


Victoria 


37 


31 


29 


24.3 


21.6 


Queensland ' 


37 


29 


14 


25.7 


21.2 


.South Australia 


32 


27 


9 


28.1 


21.7 


Western Australia 


31 


27 


7 


24.8 


20.2 


Tasmania ■ 


18 


21 


4 


24.4 


^19.7 


F-Ratio 








4.64 


2.53 


Signiflcancri b 








• < 0.001 


<0.05 



is possible thut it is related to the conditions under which science is taoght in 
the different parts of Australia. Perhaps, however, such factors as the different 
proportions of boys and girls studying science may contribute, as may 
differences in holding-power between the States. 

The proportion of the target population in each State at the prc-university 
lcv«l is recoided in Table 2, together whh the holding power of the school 
system within each State. Tt^fise estimates of the holding power are obtained 
by expressing the she of the prs-university grade as a proportion of the size of 
the corresponding grade cohort in 1966 when the group were in their eighth 
year of schooling. Both New South Wales and Victoria have a relatively, high 
level of retentivity, with Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia 
being slighdy lower. In Tasmania it is possible for students to enter university 
from Year 1 1, and while it is not easy to make allowance for this in the 
calculation of estimates of retentivity it has been done by assuming that 
approximately half of the Year 1 1 group arc able to enter tertiary education in 
the following year. In spite of \}y^ic rather liberal adjustments to the 
Tasmanian data, the evidence stil! shows that there is a lower level of 
retentivity in Tasmanian schools at the terminal stage than in other States. 
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Table 3. Disparities In Educational Achievement and Attainment 
by Type of School and Region 

14-Yair^id L»vtl ..EtHmatod Ettlmattd Maan Achl«vMn«nt 

Holding Proportion of ■ 

Pow«r Target Population Wprd 

% % Scicnco K4iowitdg« 



Type of School 










Government 


100 


77 


23.5 


15.0 


Catholic 


100 


16 


27.1 


18.5 


independent 


100 


7 


32.0 


21.6 


Region 










Metropolitan 


100 


59 


25.7 


16.8 


Non-Metropoiitan . 


100 


41 


23.3 


15.0 


Pre-Universlty Level 


Type of School 










Government 


25 


65 


24.9 


20.5 . 


Catholic 


36 


19 


23.7 


21.8 


Independent 


70 


16 


25.3^ 


.22.3 


Region 










Metropolitan 


35 


67 


25.2 


21.5 . 


Non-Metropolitan 


24 


33 


23.8 


20.3 



Dj(Ferences bet^j^'^efin school type and region 

Tabic 3 gives evidence for differences between the average . level of 
achievement ou the wofd knowledge and science tests for students in the three 
typ(*s of schools, government. Catholic and independent, and in the 
metropolitan and noni-metropolitan regions at the two levels of schooling. In 
ari(^ition, the relative pcrarmages of each group in the target population have 
been cstiniatal froi/i ihc .sample data and estimates have also been calculated 
for the holding power of each group. No attempt has been made to test the 
significance of' the differences between groups by analysis of variance 
procedures, because the data have been weighted for differences between 
States in sampling. 

The data presented in Table 3 reveal that at both the 14-y ear-old level and 
at the pre-university level the majority of students are in the government 
schools, and there are more of the remainder in the Catholic schools than in 
the non-Catholic independent schools. In addition, at both levels as might be 
expected there are greater proportions in the metropolitan than in the non- 
metropolitan schools. There are, however, different degrees of retentivity in 
the schools of different types. The estimates show that the independent schools 
hold a higher proportTorT oCtheir students through\o the terminal secondary 
school stage than do either the Otthojic or the government schools. Moreover, 
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more students remain longer at school in mctropv^'iran than in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

At the 14-year-old level the. students in the independent schools score better 
on both the science and the word knowledge tests than do the Catholic and 
government "school students. In addition, the Catholic students show better 
perfcJTniancc on these tests than do the government school students. However, 
at the pre-university level, the differences between the groups arc smaller and 
no clear and consistent pattern of results is observed. 

It should also be noted that the students in the non-metropolitan schools 
show a lower level of performance on the science and word knowledge tests 
than is shown by tbcir coevals in the metropolitan schools. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH THE SCHOOL 

IS LOCATED" 

In the previous section, variation between schools has been examined in terms 
of differences between States, between school types and between the regions in 
which the schools are located. Mowever, it is important to recognize that 
disparities in the education provided by the schools must be examined after 
allowance has been made for the nature of the community in which the school 
is operating. In the discussion which follows, consyeration has been restricted 
to only one outcome of education, the one measured with greatest accuracy in 
the lEA Science Project, namely achievement in science. Whereas the Schools 
Commission employed an indicator associated with the neighbourhood served 
by the school tJiat was based on census data and assessed socio-economic level, 
the evidence collected in this inquiry showed that an index associated with the 
cultural level of the homes of the students within the school was more 
powerful. Moreover, while it is recognized that neighbourhood and 
community advantage or disadvantage is many faceted, it is desirable that any 
measures used in complex analyses should be parsimonious and largely 
unidimcnsional. Consequently, the index employed in this study involved 
relatively few key variables and was formed using simple integer weights to 
combine those variables. 

The six variables selected for this measure of the community served by a 
school were:. 

1 father's occupation, 

2 father's education, 

3 mother*s education, 

• 4 use of dictionary in the home, . 

5 number of books in the home, and 

6 family size. 

It is assumed in interpreting the meaning of this index that the students in a 
school will be drawn from a community or neighbourhood which is 
characterized by the average of these measures for its students of whom the 
members tested were a sample. When the composite measure was entered into 
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regression analyses to account for the variance of the achievement test scores in 
science* with priority over other variables for school type, region and State, it 
explained 40 per cent of the total variance at the 14-year-old level and five 
per cent of the variance at the terminal secondary school stage. At tlie middle 
secondary school level, before students start to leave school, this measure ot the 
culturaKlevel of the community or neighbourhood served by the school is 
clearly a very powerful factor. However, at the upper secondary school level 
where differing degrees of retentivity have operated across the different levels 
;ivvessed by this measure, it declines in significance. At. the 14-year-old level 
,j ^xiinately 70 per Cent of the total variance between schools in their scores 
on the seience test was accounted for by all variables included in the analysis 
and at the terminal secondary school level the proportion of the total variance 
explained was 67 per cent. Thus'-at the 14-year-old level about halt of the 
variance explained (40 per cent'^of 70 per cent) was ascribed to the measure ot 
the cultural level of the community, but at the upper secondary school level a 
much lesser proportion was accounted for by this itieasure. 

In the regression analyses carried cut to examine the data tor achievement in 
science using schools as the unit of analysis, attempts were made to assess the 
importance of State, type of school and region after allowance had been made 
for community effects, the sex of the student in the school and the type of 
program offered by the school. While there were significant differ- 
ences between States, after adjustment in the analyses for the measure of 
the cultural level of the community, there was no effect associated with type ot 
school at the 14-year-old level and only a slight effect at the terminal 
secondary school stage, with the government schools and the independent 
schools showing a higher level of performance in science than the Catholic 
schools. Furthermore, there were no significant effects assoria:; d with urban 
or rural regions across Australia. However, in subsequent analyses, using 
students as the unit of analysis, significant regional effects were found in 
Victoria and Western Australia at the 14 -year-old level, with students trom 
rural homes showing a lower performance than those in urban areas. ^ 

The evidence from these analyses provided general support tor the use. 
below age 15 years when confipulsory schooling finishes, ot a measure of 
socio-economic level of the neighbourhood to assess the level ot educational 
disadvantage experienced by the schools in the neighbourhood. However, it 
was evident that a school-based measure involving the cultural level of the 
homes of the studerits in the school was likely to be more effective than an 
indicator of the socro-econamic level of the neighbourhood of the school. 
Nevertheless, this superior measure accounted at best- for about half the 
variance between schools in their achievement test scores in science. 

It is important to note that the methods of analysis employed allowed the 
home background factors to have the maximum possible opportunity to 
account for the variance of the science achievement test scores. More detailed 
analyses of the variation in science achievement between schools indicated 
that, at the 14-year-ol<l-level, only a little over 13 per cent of the variance 
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explained was unique to the school community mv^asure, the remainder of its 
contribution being shared with other factors. The c^'isal significance of the 
. estimation of the magnitude of this shared contribution his recently been the 
subject of some controversy. " Many of the points raised in this debate remain 
•unanswered, k is clear, however, that, such a measure is the best indicator 
currently available for identifying schools where there, is a low level of 
achievement, but that it is far from a perfect measure. 

LOW PERFORMING SCHOOLS* 

An alfcrnative approach to that of identifying disadvantaged schools in terms 
of socio-economic level would/be to identify them in terms of the 
performance of their students. Consequently, it is of some interest to determine 
the locality and type of the schools in each State with the lowest level of 
performance. The Report of the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools 
Commission sought to ascertain where schools holding approximately 15 per 
cent of the most seridasly disadvantaged students, gauged in terms of ^i^cio- 
economic level, were located within metropolitan areas; the figure of iO per 
cent was used within non-metropolitan districts.^*^ In the investigation that 
follows we "have attempted to identify low-performing schools, from among 
those in the IE A state samples', that have a level of performance: below that 
defined by the achievement standard- of the .l5ch percentile school. Since the 
samples of schools wen; drawn with a probability proportional to their size 
and were weighted in the analyses to make the ^otal sample representative of 
AustraHa as a whole, the schools below the 15th percentile might be expected 
to represent 15 per cent of the Australian students in the target population, but 
i;ot necessarily the 15 per cent of students with the lowest performance. Since 
the target population for the 14-year-old sample comprises all students before 
attrition by early leaving takes effect, it is an appropriate sample to examine 
for determining the nature of the schools scoring below the 15th percentile on 
measures of achievement. 

In Tabic 4 we have recorded for each State the numbers of schools and their 
locality and type within the samples for the 14-year-old population which fell 
below the 15tb percentile for either the word knowledge or science test. This 
exercise, while crude and likely to reflect the vagaries of sampling, was 
illuminating. Suffice it to say there "were no independent schools with a 
standard of performance below this mark. The largest groups; of low- 
performing* schools were located in the Victorian meUopolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas and in Tasmanian rural areas. The first group agreed with 
that identified by the sophisticated techniques employed by the Schools 

..Commission, but little hint of the existence of the Tasmanian and Victorian 
rural groups emerged from the analyses carried out in the preparation of the 

. Interim Committee's report. Furthermore, an examination of the mean scores 
for the Tasmanian schools revealed a very low level of performance in some 
schools, suggesting that not insignificant numbers of students in these schools 
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Table 4. Numbers of School? In Statos .with l^&n>r^ianco Level below 
the Fifteenth Percentile 



Ststo 


NSW 


VklorU 


QtJMntUnd 






TMminii 


Numtt»r of 






1 








Schools 


37 


39 


38 


3a 


37 


32 


Word ICnoufledae 














Government 














Metropolitan 


2 


7 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Non-metropolitan 


3 


4 


2 


2 


0 


6 


Catholic 














Metropolitan 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Non-metropolitan 


0 


^ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


5 


11 


. 2 


5 


0 . 


6 


Science 














Government 














Metropolitan 


2 


6 


0 


. 2 


0 . 


0 


Non-metropolitan 


4 


4 


0 


0 


1 


6 


Catholic 














Metropolitan 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


0 


Non-metropolitan 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


6 


11 


0 


2 


2 


6 



may hf^i functionally illiterate. It should also be noted, that th^re \yere smaller 
proporUGVns of low-performing schools in the remaining States, and there were 
osily two Catholic schools in the group. Thfse schools Aveire in Victoria and 
Western Australia and showed a low level of achievement in science but not in 
word knowledge. * . 

It is not immediately apparent from survey data just what these low- 
performing schools laclc» and a careful examination of the schools might have 
helped to reveal the nature and extent of their deficiencies. However, from the 
analyses undertaken by Rosier^', some evidence is available on the factors 
which "distinguish between schools in their level of achievement in science, 
apart from those direcdy associated with the time spent in school in the study 
of science and the opportunity which the students.had to learn the subject 
matter tested. — ^ 

Only one factor associated with the resources available to the schools was 
found to be important. This factor involved the availability of laboratory 
assistants and other ancillary staff. Moreover, it should be noted that in .those 
schools^ where the students perceived that there was a more liberal and less 
restrictive approach to discipline, the students performed better on the science 
tests. Furthermore, in schools where the teachers spent more time on 
preparation^ both in the laboratory and in marking assignments* where the 
teachers stated tHey made a considerable effort to make the students' practical 
experience the basis of their scientific knowledge, where the teachers favoured 
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placing emphasis on information as well as teaching students Co think 
scientifically, and where the amount of post-secondary training of the teachers, 
particularly in physics, was high, the students had higher scores. In addition, in 
schools where the students spent more time on homework, and where 
decisions on the content and methods of the courses studied were determined 
by the head of the science department or Iby external bodies rather than by 
individual teachers, there was also a higher level of achievement. % 

There were many variables cr»ncemed with conditions for learning in the 
schools and with the resources available to schools on which information was 
collected in this inquiry, that did not emerge from the analyses as being 
important in accounti':.r;' v ariation between schools and students in science 
achievement. Such vatiyU.^v-: of interest to educational planners include size of 
school and size of class. The failure of variables to enter the regression analyses 
as significant may have arisen from errors of measurement, from inadequacies 
in the instruments used, or perhaps more importantly, from lack of variation 
with respect to these variables in Australian schools. 

In some cases the presence of Tion-linear relationships may have prevented 
variables which were otherwise important from entering the regression 
equations. Alternatively, the variables may have been so strongly linked with 
State, school type, community and home background factors that they failed 
to make an independent contribution. However, Rosier has been able to direct 
attention to the conditions under which science might be taught and learnt in 
Australian schools to yield an optimal level of achievement. 

. . . there emerges a clear picture of a cluster or rosette of factors which influence 

their level of achievement in science . . . taken together these factors contribute to 
. the overall picture that effective learning of science takes place in a consistent. 

school environment where students receive competent sptematic instruction in 

carefully structured science courses.^* 
It scem^ likely that, in other areas of school learning, the same class of factors 
detected by Rosier for the learning of science would lead to a higher level of 
mastery and to greater cognitive development in these other subjects. 

THE FUTURE PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOLS COMMiSSION 

In this prricie it has been shown that the Schools Commission has concen- 
trated on the need for providing an adequate quantity and quality of resources 
to schools, , These needs of the schools cannot be denied, but the desirability of 
achieving a particular kind of outcome from the schools and the need for 
directing resources to the schools according to their effectiveness in moving 
towards important goals also CTimot be gainsaid. Evidence has been presented 
on factors influencing achievement outcomes of schools, which are believed 
by many to be important, and it is clear that these findings are not inconsistent 
with some of the more specific needs perceived to exist by the Interim 
Committee of the Australian Schools Com.nission. The Commission has, 
however, up to the time of writing, failed to attempt to identify or to pro- 
mote a detailed examination of the aims and goals of education for our society. 
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Without sonic statcrnorU of aims and goals-it is difficult to isolate explicitly tlic 
inadequacies of Australian schools, although some .deficiencies of sch(iolin^ 
might be derived from acknowledged deficiencies in the social and cultural Hie 
of.the country. 

Laudably, the Schools Commission has allocated funds to assist students in 
disadvantaged schools, These schools were identified, initially by a measure of 
socio-economic level based on an acknowledgment of its relationships with 
achievement, and subsequently by the judgment of exptrienced observers or 
by the use of indices of priority. More recently the Schools Commission has 
declared that one of the basic values which Ishou Id underlie the development of 
its programs is: . - I - * 

attainment of niiiiinium standards of comptjtcncc for life in a modern democratic^ 

indusiria! iocieiy.^^ 

The Commission, if it were to take seriously its declared basic value of 
the 'attainment of minimum standards ot; competence* should direct some 
^efforts into identifying those areas of competence which are believed to be 
important for life in present-day Australia. Such competence must be stated in 
explicit terms, with identified characteristics of successful accopiplisliment of 
the areas of competence'^ and the definition of situations'in which students can 
show tbiiir attainment or lack,of attainment of competence in a .specific area. 

In this article the location and type of .sthools*where there is a low' level of 
performance have been identified. While there are many limitations associated 
with the procedures employed, they do suggest schools in which we might 
expect to find students who are failing to attain the standards of competence 
referred to above, if it is accepted that only a very few students in Australian 
schools cannot be helped through education to achieve competence in essential 
.areas, then those who are failing must be identified and assisted. The problems 
associated with children not learning in the past, and with the i w levels of 
performance on the word knowledge and science tests in some scIiolIs, do not 
iiecessarUy arise from the innate limitations of the children or irom the socio- 
economic disadvantage of the neighbourhoods in which the children and their 
parents live. They may'arise in whole or in major part from a failure ot schools 
to seek opthnal instructional strategies to ensure that cjiildrat from^ 
disadvantaged bzrkgrounds attain adequate standards of performance in the 
essential skills of communication and a knowledge ol the world in which tliev 
live. 
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5. .Teachers, the Public and Educational Change 

^ P. W. Musgrave 
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EDUCATION BECOMES A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

In the decades imjnediafely following Federation, education was defined 
constitutionally as a responsibility of the States, but since thc ;1940s there has 
been a gradual, but accelerating movjpment towards the view tfiat the central 
government* should bear more of tKe responsibility for education at every, 
level. This process began, and is now almost complete,. in the field of tertiary 
education; it was seen next at secondary level in the pro^^'ision of scholarships 
and of capital grants for laboratories and libraries and is now accepted for all, 
includmg primary school^. . What is t'o'be noticed is the way in which the 
proccjwfirsc showed itself in the tertiary area where per capita costs are highest 
and gradually spread throughout the whole educational field. In other words, 
education became a problcni largely because scarce resources were demanded 
and couI4 only be allocated through a political process. 

Education, therefore, gradually became more deeply involved, in and, 
hence, depcndetit upon federaH rather than state» politics. , The final stage of 
this-change came when the Labor Party were returned to pov/er in December 
1972. For some time they had seen the educational policies of the Liberal- 
Country IJarty Government -as inegalitarian and^ insufficient. Throughout the 
democratic world during the 1960s there was a shift in the definition of 
educationalx'quality from one that was meritocratic in nature and which led to 
the organization of wider scholarship ladders for the able, usually discovered 
by psychometric tests, to % totally different concept that was based on the idea 
that all should have the same chance to develop their own personali?y 
characteristics, even if there had to be positive discrimination in favour of 
those who began with least advantages. In Australia, Und dedicated to (the 
myth of) *tair go*s*, this ideological change meant z / ■ away from the 
policy of uniform provision for all by S^ate Education r-';;,urtments to one in 
which by some means those who were seen as needy, whether they were poor, 
immigrant or Aboriginal should be. given more educational resources than 
their vvhite» Angla-SaVon neighbours. ' " . 

As the proportion of the gross national product going to educationvmcreascd 
during the 1960s* education was bound to be less taken for gpantcd'^and to 
become a topic for political discussion* but what-might have been. merely a 
growing concern became a major conflict under the impact of Labor criticism. 
Education was accepted by'the electorate as a, if not the, social -problem. One 
test of this interpretation is that, in the election of 1974, the opposition parties 
in effect made no attempt to go back on what had been done by Labor during 
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their initial 15 months in ofticc. But, though education may be seen as a. 
p'roi'.'etu hy most voters, their reasons for now holding this view are probably 
very A^A'^^-i r-.tii from those of most educationalists and many politicians. There is 
much V v^dence that the average parent tak^s an instrumental view 'that staying 
longer at school will *get Johnny or Mary a better job\ Many of those running 
schools and school systems, however, believe that more ?.nd ^.different 
education will give people more resources to live a fuller life, thereby making 
society by their often vaguely specified criteria a better place. It is such 
confusions over expectations that can lead to frustrations among cf.tizens. when \ 
the outcomes of political decisiotis about their welfare are translated into 
administrative programs by professionals ostensibly working on<*the public . 
behalf, but actually working towards other goals. What answers, then, were 
proposed in the field of education, seen by many in the early 1970s i^s an area 
of crisis, but largely defined as a social problem by Labor itself? 

THE ANSWER FROM KARMEL 

•Even where problems generate relatively agreed answers, there can be various 
methods of translating them into, the administrative mechanisms needed to 
achieve social ^chairgC/ ^.hi the early nineteenth century .in Britain, one 
mechanism was that often attributed to. Jeremy Bcritham. This can be 
jjL^n^Qarized in three words, 'investigate, legislate, administer*. Doth in Pritain 
andi?Australia, such social problenjs as those associated v/ith the conditions of 
labour. or in prisons' or in the schools have come to te examined in depth by 
commissions which ; have led to legislation, which, in its turn, has been 
administered by public servants subject to the scrutiny of the people through , 
parliament. Furthermore, this^method has been a'dopted'by Fabian Socialists 
and has, tl;iereforc, been attractive to many in the Labor Party. , . 

Since the Whitlam Government saw education as one of the social problems 
^requiring rapid attention, it appointed an Interim Committee for the 
Australian Schools Commission on 12 December 1972, under %Professor 
Karmel^and asked it to report by the end of May 197.3 (1.1-2).* This political 
fact must be emphasized in view of the criticisms that will be made later in this 
article. Something had to be done and done quickly. Indeed, by . 18 May 
1973, the Karmel Committee produced a documrmt of remarkable qual'ty 
vv»hich has had a major impact on Australian education. The solutions which 
were suggested were inevitably deeply influenced by the assumptions that die 
Committee held about man and about the sort of society which they saw as 
good.^ 

■■ " . ■■ ^ p. ■ 

The psychological model of^man assumed in any educational analysis 

dictates the range of strategics availa[ble. A genetic view of capability narrows 

the limits of remedial action in a way that an environmentalist view does not. 

. The- Committee have it both" ways in that the report claims that 'the final 

outcome' of 'developed ability ... is the result of continuous and complex 

interaction between ... genetic and environmental contributions' (3.18).^ 
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. Thus, 

there arc good reasons for attemming to conipvi; v^tc to some extent through 
schooling tbr unequal out-of-school situations in orJ r to ensure the child's overall 
condition of upbringing is.as free, of rcstrictitms due to the 
family as public action through the schools can make it (2.7). 

"Such compensatdfy~'^ction has recently come under ^ 
particularly by Jencks who, after an extensive review of the literature, has 
asserted that the school can do little to correct inequality rooted in the unequal 
.structure of capitalist society. On this view, a radical solution would be an 
attack on the present structure of income,'' 

However, the Committee's model of Australian society in the 1980s is one 
which, though more egalitarian than today, is nonetheless characterized by a 
social system very similar to that at present. In addition, high priority is give^i^, 
on the We hand, to a greater toleration.of/»a wide variety of social grouping 
including diffefent religious groupings and, on the other, U; a possibly 
contradictory social characteristic, namely to a strong sense of communit/. 
Here again, the direction for change is indicated but the rate is specified in 
Fabian terms. There is clearly a firm belief that the planning of controlled 
social change is possible. 
^ The meaiv Tnr change recommended by the Committee fall within the 
limits speci: y these assumptions. Much money must be. directed by means 
, . of a numbet i >l prbgrams, mainly compensatory in nature, to aid all children 
'^fvwhatever grouping or- religion who are seen to be in nOed. Out of S467 
million recommended for expenditure in 1974-5, S407 million were to be 
spent on four programs related to recurreiji grants to sclibols, general building 
grants, libraries and grants to disadx^antaged schools (14.10) with the aim that 
all schouR should have reached an acceptable standard by,.1979. An additional 
S13.5 million was to go to special education. Control was to be exercised by a 
statutory Schools-Comrr.ission, backed by a secretariat, consisting of full- and 
part-time experts. This body was established in 1973 and was granted the 
tinance and powers by and large as recommended by the Committee. Thus, an 
executive corii mission of experts with wide powers has control of many 
resources and the manner in which these arc channelled to the schools in both 
the government and non-govermnent systems so that social change may occur 
through the schools. 

UndoubtedK , the Labor Government had to act quickly in an attempt to 
begin "^o solve the educational problem. The Karmel report answered this need 
and did so in a way that looked rational since the recommendations were 
based on expert advice and on research of a remarkable quality considering the 
brief time available. The answer, therefore, appeared legitimate. However, 
the question that must be asked is whether today, when the first stage of the 
programs is over, or in 1979, when the total plan is completed, Australians 
will cither be satisfied or even notice any difference in their schools. How will 
. the electorate evaluate the Karmel plan? The position taken here is that, even 
allowing fttr the immediate need on both political and social grounds for many 
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material improvements in buildings and equipment, it is to the other two 
programs, those relating to in-service training and to t}^ ncouragcment of 
innovations, that more attention and resources might ; .en given from 
the start and must be given in future recommendations om the Schools 
Commission. This may seem an odd afiswer to the question just posed, but the 
attcippt will first "be made to justify it and then, as a result of this analysis, to 
give some possible future sailing directior^'s.for the consideration of the public 
and the Commission. \ 

\ 

A CRITICISM OF THE ANSWER FROM KARMEL 1^ 

In the short term, material resources may be seen as the important factor 
influencing the quality of education, vbut in any long-term analysis this toully 
misses the mark. Education fundamentally is not constrained by the quality of 
buildings and equipment but bv the nature of the teachers ind by what 
children learn. Fine teachers can work without overhead projectors, carpets on 
the floor and expensively devised kits of matcrhh They create situations 
within which their pupils^both learn so-called academic knowledge and 
develop into adequate persons. To do this they require some material 
resources, but above all they require a large measure of public acceptance and 
support for the direcrion/ih which they develop the schools. In a plural society 
thisj may mean an acceptance of diversity, though we must be careful not to see 
this as an excuse for the status quo. This type of analysis switches the focus 
from compensation to the culture of contemporary society and demands some 
consideration of (1) the manner in which th^c general public, relates to 
education, (2) some aspects of the training of teachers, and (3) the implications 
for administration of this changed focus. 

The general publ> j 

One of the imr' isumptions in the Xarmel report is that there is a 
considerable inte .« < -V.'-ation among some large sections of the public. It is 
upon this intere: .lat trje ...jpeal to community and to grass-roots control rests 
Research at present under way in V:r?nria shows such an assumption is unreal 
in the metropolitan area, and po^sibiy als^o in the country *comn -nityspirit' is 
not so strong as often 'assumedy^lvlost ordinary people are only concerned 
about education inasmuch as it affects their own children. The form that most 
peoplc*s interest takes is the hope that schooling will lead to a job which pays 
\ ell and carries high status, though, of course, there are not sufficient such 
Jobs for all who want them. When asked if they feel able or want to helo 
administer their local schools, the usual response is of this order, 

Tm a plumber and wouldn't expect a teacher to tell mc how to do my job. I'm not 
going to tcU him now to do his. Anyway, after a hard day's wurk I'm not willing 
to go up to the school at night! to take part in committee meetings.* 

In other words, unless support is mobilized in some way, the public neitller^ 
very concerned with education either in the way the Committee assumes, lior 
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arc they interested except instrumentally, and that is not the^way in which 
many in c^lucarxoiti perceive what they are trying to do. 

Thert is, of course, nothing wrong in a democracy if those with power or 
those who wish to be influential propound a view which is as yet unaccepted 
by or even unacceptable to the majority. Such leadership' is one of the v.-.-^vs 
in which change comes about. However, very often those expecting to lead, 
that IS to change the social situation, have to ^vork at putting forward their 
ideas. They must persuade the public. Yet to do so they must have k notion of 
their aims. Unfortunately, in education aims are very vague and\ slippery. 
They are rarely discus.<^cd with clarity even in educational circle., but at the 
moment there is no geneul public debate about the aims of Australian schools. 
Take, for example, one crucial question: are our schools meant to convert 
migrants into Australians or in some measure to help to preserve their cultures 
•so that Australia becomes a truly pluralist ;iociety? Discussion of this or of 
similar questions has hardly begun. 

In recent years, there has been a beginning to the process whereby discdssion ' 
about ^.uch issues could take place because such newspapers as The Australian 
and The Age now carry regular educational features. Yet, although the 
Committee acknowledged 'the antipathy towards aiid apathy about direct 
community participation in the governance of schooling' (2. 19), it pressed for 
particip.nion. Nor did it mak- clear what the nature of this participation was 
to be. Was It to be ^citizen part?ciparion\ whereby all citizens had a chance to 
play a part in their local school or was it to be Mnterest-orie^ited participation\ 
whereby pressure groups were enabled more easily to influence the schools ' 
' Since tb/rc is no great or infoi'meS interest in education there must be great 
difficulty in doing what many consider worthwhile, namely removing the 
schools from their isolation and rooting them in their neighbourhoods. This 
last word is chosen advisedly in preference to *comniuni'y\ because ^vhiii 
evidence exists forces the view that the spirit of community in its traditional 
sense no lo'iger really exists in the large metropolitan areas in ^'/hi.rh the vast 
majority ot Australians live. Many suggestions to break down the isolation of 
the school can be made. Thus, local government might be strengthened and 
given responsibihties for schools as in Britain; local governance of education 
might be tied to lesponsibility for raising finance.as in the USA or, though at 
a rather difFerenr economic level, Papua New Guinea, or recurrent education 
might be more readily available as in some provinces in Canada, in the hope 
that th'c idea of schooling might never be far from the minds of most adult 
citizens. These measures could all lead to some opening up of our now isolated 
educational system. 

The teachers 

The climate of schools, especially in a country where education is rather cut 
off from society. deeply dependent upon the characteristics and quality of 
teachers. The teaching force does receive some .->tention in the Karmcl report, 
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but is not given a central position. Teacher development (11.1-21) is given 
six pages and S 10.3 million of the S467 million for 1974^5 (14.10). Some 
money is set aside for establisliing 'Education Centres' in which teachers may- 
do what all fully professional groups do, namely initiate their own in-service 
training (1 1.16-20), but the funds arc only, sufficient to establish 17 centres 
throughout Australia. Thus,, four will serve New South Wales and three 
Victoria. 

Yet in a chapter on Tostcring Change* (12.1-19), the Committee did 
realize the importance of stimuhiting an ii.novatory- climate in our schools. 
Four pages and S6.0 million were allocated for this purppse. The lack of such 
a spirit 

h;is been due largely to lack of resources and because the people most affected have 
been made to feel that the\' are merely reacting to a particular policy or procedure 
instead of being actively engaged in formulating it (12.4). 

Both points require 'comment. Fjrstly, lack of resources in industry often leads 
to innovation, to a more efficient way of doing the job. Although the 
application of economic criteria to education raises the hackles of most 
educationalists and is, indeed, fraught with philosophical and. statistical 
difficulties, yet there is no logical reason, though it is heretical to say so, why 
the first argument from scarce resources used by the Committee should be 
true. 

However, the second argument, based on the climate of the organization, 
carries no such logical objection. Yet, despite their foresight in including this 
program in their recommendations and their wisdom in retaining ^direct 
control from Canberra over this part of the total expenditure, the Committee 
did not tie this essentially oii-service training, which is what attempts at 
innovation initiated in any one i-chool to some extent must be, into their in- 
service program. There . are no administrative hnks and no spt^ci^l 
arrangements are made for disseminating the results of the program of 
innovation Just possibly the Committee may have frit that to go further here 
would" have met opposition from the State Education Departments , on the 
grounds ^hat rhis "^^s carrying the centralizirL' tendency in educational 
administraijy r»o f?^r and. secondly, though felt, ^:ot to be openly admitted, 
~ that as U> AS oossible any subsidized and possibly uncomfortable ^stirring 
should be in thrir own control, not in the hands of those in Canberra. 

Both programs, and they are connected in that both relate to the. nature of 
our teachers, ire not given high priority. Just as in the case of the pubiic, 
where we hav.; seen that the level of general educational discourse is not high, 
so liere no ?cal attempt's were made to create a structure which gives 
opportunities for all teachers to renew themselves and. ?cco: ling to one's 
vicw^ of the present situation, either to raise the level of expert educational 
discourse or to keep it at its present level as social and educational 
circumstances change through time. - 
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Administration 

The structure that was suggested by the Committee and enshrined in the 
subsequent Act** seems to have resulted in an expert executive body that hands 
out a great deal of money, admittedly to the States for their detailed use, but 
on criteria decided by the Commission, Despite the Committee's appeal to the 
grass-roots, both in school and 'community*, these decisions and those related 
to the innovation progr Jim seem to be clothed in secrecy. 

The need for more knowledge about the nature of and the methods by 
which decisions are taken is not only based on the ideological arguments in 
favour of open government that tKe Labor Government claims to hold. An 
administrative structu^re must be created that on a priori grounds will support 
the goals and assumptions of the programs concerned. If this is not done, the 
chances of success are minimized by the degree by which the administration is 
an obstacle, c 

Yet this demand for greater openness in irself raises difficulties. The public 
discussion musr inevitably be a political one since the outcome is intendt^d to 
influence the allocation of governmental resources. One of the cond»t;sions 
that might be drawn from the experience of the USA in relation to the 
running of their educational and poverty programs during the 1960 ^ v.- that 
once they become part of the political domain, particularly at the loc^i level, 
central control becomes difficult, if not impossible,^ The reformers in the USA 
seemed to forget that the strict rationality us"d in planning exercises does not 
closely inatch the arguments charactv^ristic of pcK; 

Once the debate has become public, another [problem about the present 
situation is avoided. What contro?. is there at the moment to prevent those in 
power iir the Schools Commission, or those disembursing the resources 
allocated to them at the state level, from using their ptjsitions to further a 
p flirical stance only supported by a small griv.Vj:? 'ir educ ational 
prescription may be better medicine for us by ^v-en x'-at o-,rrr i liroiia, but unless 
we know the full story we are encouraging the ixiiCeiKV of a new form of 
paternalism. If we are to be in the hands of professi-^Y^ *! planners there is no 
code of professional ethics to pr(;vent what has been l .ed 'malpractice with 
respect to the communit>'\^ Widely disseminated pu'olic knowledge is the- 
only defence against this. It is also the only way in which administrators ought 
to enter the politicallevel of the debate, ' 

. If the voice of those affected is to be Ivtard there mus5 be some policy that 
leads to the creation of mechanisms to inform the public at every level so that 
educational discourse is based on as full information as possible and is 
reasonably rational. On this argument the Karmel Committee omitted serious 
consideration of ways by which experts could inform laymen and by which 
the public could in some democratic mode influence the dirriction in which the 
Schools Commission might move. Crucial to this process is the creation of a 
monitoring process whereby the r*' uhs, whether juccess, partial success or 
failure of the programs now oper- ig-can be evaluated: In the political 




emergency of early 1973 the argument that *the quality aspects of the 
resources used in the schools^ whether teachers or buildings, defy statistical 
tabuhtion' (4.52) may be excused so that, for example, SI 16 million can be 
spent in 1974-5 on buildings (14.10), hut in the long run not just efficiency 
of economic allocation but also fairness between schools demands closer 
analysis developed from a more thorough monitoring of Australian education. 
This more accurate data will in itself, if disseminated widely, make for a more 
informed democratic dialogue as it affects policy-making in education. 

POSSIBLE COURSES OF FUTURE ACTION 

Whi.' has to be realized is that the analysis so far has not by and! large^ 
introduced new assumptions into the argument of the Karmcl Commi«c<-v4n-T 
its second chapter, the report outlined seven *principal values from which its 
recommendations (were) derived' (2.3): (1) devolution of responsibility, (2) 
equality, (3) diversity, (4) public and private schooling, (5) community 
involvement, (6) spe.cial. purposes of schools, and (7) recurrent education. 
Though the focus had to be on the second, fourth and, perhaps, sixth of these 
values in the early years of the piogram, much more attention niust in the 
future be given to the remaining values and particularly the first aird fifth. In 
addition, as will be seen later, the last is also relevant to the p .cjbiem of raising 
the Jevel of educational discourse amongst the general public and teachers. 

The general public 

In any system there ;ire goals towards which. those in power aim. Clarity in 
specifying these goals is needed in education as in other 'systems for several 
reasons, all of \vh»ch have been implied in the analysis so far. Firstly, eval- 
uation of success demands a clear idea of what to suci i:rd means. Secondly, 
the diversity of a piural society demands specification of what pluralities may 
exist. LzAy, equahty demands the spelling out of the dimensions along which 
all are. to be equal. Discussion of such Jucational goals at the level of public 
discourse has not really begun in Australia. Since intellectually, if not 
emotioiiajl^'. : iiy is accepicd, there is no need to accept ohc set of goals 
tor all . .*iUi . m Australia, but clariry will help to spell out what ihe 

' :iarives are that are politically acceptaole and what are not. Fcr example, 
V. : sv-hoob of the old religion, Christianity, in its various versions are 
* ceptable. Are those of the new religion, Marxism, in its various versions also 
acceptable? The alternatives must be stated and clarified so that the political 
decisions can be made about how our schools will help form the Australian 
culture of ehe futur^r. 

Debate will be encouraged by- publicizing the issues, naore particularly as 
they relate to concrete cases. Here, the j:?ace. of the innovation program is 
important. Changes to our oicsent system nffy be seen as unacceptable, but 
they can only be rejected as deviant or accepted, and hence no longer seen as 
deviant, if information about them becomes unown borh to the experts, the 
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teachers, and to the lay public who, in a democracy, like it or not, are their 
masters. The Schools Commission, then, must act as an agent to publicize what 
innovations are being attempted, which have succeeded or failed and what 
criteria arc being' used for these, attempts and for monitoring them. 
Knowledgeable experts and an informed public increase the chance that the 
program advocated by the reformers, here. the Schools Commission, may be 
refused by those who arc its target. It is not just the public who may reject 
innovation, but the reformers and those at *the chalkface' may be at odds as 
was the case in the Educational Priority Area in Dundee, Scotland where some 
teachers rejected what was proposed because their experience led them to 
believe that the children whom they taught and knew would be better off 
under the old educational regime than under what was suggested.^ 

This refusal is the right of thcve concerned, bin is less likely where the 
reformers are operating from full information and where those who decide 
amongst teachers and general public also have full information. Thi.s then, 
must be one central goal for future action by the Schools Commission. There 
is, therefore, a need for a publicity program carried on at several levels, but 
ccrta!:;ly aimed at both teachers and the general public. Funds must be 
available to /:tnsure that newspapers, national, state and local: regularly 
comment on educational issues. Regular features might be subsidized on radio 
and television to carry the debate to a larger audience. (In all seriousness, a 
media figure such as Mrs Whitlam might find' much useful and interesting 
work in this field.) 

The result ot such a constant debate would be an evershifting, but perhaps 
clearer, definitior of education as a social problem. This, if for no other 
reason, would necessitate a force of teachers and administVatprs who were up- 
to-date in their knowledge and flexible in atri'^'^-r ? the process of 
redefinir^ion is dialectical, in that all the parties ^- takr ^. part in 

the procfS5 of redefinition, there is an r ;ed to make 

administrative arrangements for the apt inidal .'erraining of those 

working within education. 

The teachers 

The initial training of teachers is a topic of great relevance to our. argument, 
but must be excluded here because it is not within the province of the Schools 
Commission. In-service training, however, is both relevant and in our terms of 
reference.' As already noted, the in-service program is small and funds for 
Education Centres are sparse. Without in any way-lessening the importance of 
such a program, it would nevertheless seem that many ofuie aims of in-service 
work can be achieved by an extended innovation program, because this can 
act to provide on-service training. 

An example will show! that this can be so. One of the most fertile areas for 
change in schpols in recent years has been in the area of the curriculum, here 
including both content and method of teaching the new content. Many large- 
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scale arrkuiar d. . ^l.^v mm proj<.'tts hs\^< b<x,i un/jcitakcn throughout the 
world. In A'lsvrx^i.i. m -vajr.pk wo'J-', h: ^h<: .i^..ustraliAJt Science Education 
Project or «!nc nc\s Socu! Ft-'ucatir^n Movcrifli^ i-Vojra. w.c first major 
expenditure undcrtaK -i? V.y tir: ';?i'.onal Curricuiunj Dcvci(;pnKvtr Onurc. 
However, curricular m',r;'r'.;iU i:--«t* two to vhree ycai^ develop by such 
methods. Disscniination k u-'.ixll) slow and often five yors atter the 
commencenient of a project > Voting tens of thousands of dollars, a minority of 
schools have adopted whai has by now become an out-of-date set of materials. 
But. if teachers themselves can be persuaded to want to develop their own 
new material, many benefits follow. Adoption is nearly izievitablc; teachers 
learn much in ihc developmentiil process that they themselves have initiated 
and grow less alienated from v:i system often seen as prescriptive and 
paternalistic; a variety of materials becomes available which, it its presence is 
known, then becomes more widely available, so that the j^rocess ot 
choice of more alternatives spreads the process of renewal and learning beyond 
the initial point of innovation. 

Wh^at is being advocated is ah immense program of teacher-based action 
research in a.l educational field'j, not just in curriculum. Research never meant 
much to the doctor till he fe*' hs bf.nefiis in the hospital or to the industrialist 
till be saw incres^sing etficievcy ana profits in his factory. Research will never 
mean much to the practising w.-cher till he or she experiences its usefulness in 
his own classroom or school. Evaluation would be built into such a program 
and though it must be rigorous it need not be frightcningly statistical. Clear 
thought of a pragmatic and even retrospective nature can tell us much more in 
qualitative terms about what our pupils have done than wc often realize. 

riert!''9»'c two needs for such a program. Firstly, some support in the form 
ol advice as well "as money undoubtedly will be needed. The present 
innovation program, though operating in a somewhat closed manner, in that 
criteria for acceptance or refusal are not yet known, does form a starting point. 
Ideas for innovation that are put up arc encouraged where the idea is seen as 
good but the method inappiopriate. Advice is given, usually by persons 
wholly acceptable to the teachers, so that initiative is not stunted. An 
evaluation of the workings of the present program wr?'!ld point up its strong 
and weak points. What must be established very soon is an advisory and 
supportive service to encourage a program ot grass-roots innovation in the 
tradition of action research, and to spread throughout Australia the successes 
\am/ failures of this program. Teachers must know not only what went right. 
' but also why failures happened. We rarely are brave enough to pubHcize 
w^^ere we went wrong. 

Thw publicity raises a second issue. Change does not occur without cost, so 
thati if revyards can be built into the structure of any system, change is more 
likely to be accepted. In the past, the reward for innovation hss been 
promotion out of the classroom ^nto administration, the inspectorate, a college 
or university. In other words, the innovator has been successfully re.moved 
from the first line of influence. Clearly, the structure of the career in education 
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is relevant at this point. In MaJaysia, Singapore and Hong Kong the salary 
structure and equivalence of positions in the school, ,the college qnd 
administration has been reorganized to try to avoid the side-tracking of 
innovators, but the'Schools Commission would be brave to tackle the teachers* 
associations of t;ach State in an endeavour to create rewards for innovators in 
this way. They can. however, build a variety of rewards, perhaps best termed 
professional, into their organization. Clearly^ a more generous funding of the 
innovation and the in-service pirogram wiU reward teachers in material terms, 
hut also the advocated publicity program can be used to reward teachers by 
widely disseminating the achievements ofinnovatory 's'c&ools or teachers. The 
easiest' way to cxpi-css this aim could be to say that a more professional attitude 
to teaching was\to be encouraged, but this is a dangerous view, since weJcnow 
that Certainly in Australia there may be no necessary *rclSationship . . , between 
the teachers' professional role orientajion and their observed behaviour in the 
classroom'. '*^Therefore» the safest suggestion is that attempts are made to build 
material and psychological rewards to teachers for justifiable change into a 
program of action research which is aimed to raise the level of c:xpcrt discourse 
on education and, hence, to work as a form of on-service training for teachers 
and administrators. 

The administration ' 

There is a tension here in that, as presently organized, much of the work ot the 
Schools Commission must be through State Education Departments. Though 
these organizations are moving towards a less authoritarian and more 
decentralized state* the rate of change does not match the desires of many who 
often fail to realize that some^control over the expenditure of public money is 
essential. Indeed, the very creation of the^chools Commission as a body 
which largely works throu[>h state dcpartigents nas provided the Education 
Departments with a ncvv source of bureaucratic fo'.lder. However, the cutting 
edge of the program 'advocated here is that part of the Sctiools Commission\s 
work that is controlled from Canberr a, namely the innovations program and a 
new publicity program, should he based on the Schools Comjnission. It is, 
perhaps, v\.'orth 'joting that, unlike the Karmtl Committee, the Kangan 
Committee \m Tr^hnical dul Further Education did set aside about 50.95 
million specifically for publicly though app^-^^cntly only for one purpose, 
namely ihe very important one u£ spreading knowledge of opportunities in 
vocational education.'' 

This ma * s-'».';;. ^■^fudoxical in th;n the appeal seems to be for a less 
buruaucr:\t?c sy:»tji^. "Vet lUc aim r f pohcics advocated is that a higher level 
of educational discourse, based on grener knowledge at every level, will result 
in a more open educational adn:inistr:ition at the fedcry, state and local levels, 
beca'ise teachers and the general public will both demand visibility in 
deci'.ion-making at the levels above them in the necessary, but at present 
closed and somewhat distant, hierarchy uf po'A'er. 

Finally, one of the original principles of the Committee upon which n6 
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program was built by chc first report must be taken up and converted into 
administrative machir.ery.This is the principlc-of recurrent education. 

The Commiiice belicve(d) ib.at every member of the society has an cniiilement to 
a period of education at pnl /V " expense^ and that those who leave school early 
have a claim which they should be able to t:*ke out at a later date {2.2'6). 
This belief was justified both oa the instrumental grounds that it \vould lead 
to a continuous upgrading and updating of economically productive it/.lW but 
also, and for our argument more importantly, because *it would L...?.{i> Jt^^ii.t, u> 
a higher-level awaireness of social issues' (2.24), one of ^j»/biiii musr be 
education itself. The Committee notes that recurrent cdu^ir/ .^r. v.vn the 
result of wide range of experiences, libraries, muscuni', ^v*;arc6, music 
centres, sporting an<3 recreational facilities and the mass media as well as by 
formal courses in specialized institutions' (2.25). 

Clearly, the direr--'' . • . future developments to be recommended by the 
Schools Commissi* . . ntail a switch in emphasis from fman':-i::g schools' 
to the funding of c: Mr- V^^.' • colleges for life-long education, but ihis raises a 
knotty question r»,';'.- v.^<. trducational administration. Will such colleges be 
seen as tertiary insi .' v .: v .^nd hence, outside the terms of reference of this 
Commission but controlled fi-om Canberra and possibly related to the 
torthcoming arrangements tor Open Education? Or will they be seen as 
superior s*:condary institutions and, therefore, within the control of State 
Education Departments and staffed largely by members oi teachers' 
associations? Or will they, fmally/be seen as within the jurisdiction of the 
proposed Commission on Technical and Further . Education, since the recent 
(April 1974) report- on this subject gave some attention to recurrent 
education ■- . 

CONCLUSION 

Education is now seen as a social problem, but what is the nature of the 
problem perceived P- The need is largely defined as the material renewal of 
schools and the provision of compensatory programs to offset an inegalitarian 
social structure. The teach er.s and the curriculum are almost, though not 
completely, forgotten. Structure, not process, is the focus. Yet crucial to any 
educational system is the quaHty of its teachers, since they control process. The 
Committee itself produces statistics (4,17—23) to show, without actually 
saying it, that there are weaknesses in the quality of the Australian teaching 
force. This situation can be remedied by a conscious attempt at rencwaK 
especially if it is based on the teachers* own jirocess of learning as they, for 
example, develop their own materials and techniques in their own schools. 
This process should 'be open to all, so that the level of educational discourse is 
raised both among teachers and the general public. Difficult decisions about 
educational administration, such as that relating to who will control recurrent 
education, will havf! to be tnade, but these problems will only be isolated, 
clarified, and democratically solved, when the general public are brought into 
the debate so that democratic decision-making becomes an education in itself. 
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6. Approaches to the Goal of Educational 
Equality 

J . P. Keeves 

In the Act relating to the establishment of the Schools Commission, the 
Commission was charged with 

providing increased and equal opportunities for cducation^yin government and 
~non-govcmmcnt .schools; * 
and in particular, in the exercise of its functions, it was to have regard to 

the needs of disadvantaged schools and of students at disadvantaged schools, and of 
other students suffering disadvantages in relation to education for social, 
economic, ethnic, geographic, cultural, lingual or similar reasons.* 
'Equahty of educational opportunity' has h recent years become a focal point 
for debate concerned with educational poli/.y^rnaking, both at the national and 
international level. This article examines tL^ concept of equality of educational 
opportunity in the Australian setting and considers whether the report of the 
Interim Committee for the Australian ScLcols Conftnission^ and the programs 
wjiich have subsequently been intro-iir; ed will contribute towards the 
attainment of these ends wfiich the Sc! ' Commission was charged by Act 
of Parliament to procure. 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY : A CHANGING CONckpT " 

When thetAustralian colonies were b^-mg settled it was considered nece&ary to 
provide a traditional classical educarion for the * upper' classes but only a bare" 
minimum of education for the *lo-ver' classes. As the settlements grew it was 
left to the more wealthy niembers of these communities to provide education 
for their children and to reHgious Organizations to extend these educational 
facilities for other children as best they could. Gradually a system of public 
education evolved and by the commencement of the twentieth century each of 
the States had made provision for Tree, secular and compulsory' education. 
Until such time as free and compiilsory elenw'-vcary jichooling had been 
cstablishrvl, extensive opportunities for education could scarcely be said to 
exist. in Australian society. This is not to deny that for some..of the colonists 
education was important, and as early as 1334, when plans for the settlement 
of South Australia were being mad(J, the Chairman of the Soyth Australian, 
Company and an influential early settler argued, 'I consider it a duty bcfora 
even a tent' be set up in the new province, to provide for education'.^ Hard 
times, however, prevented the implementation of such liberal and enlightened 
.policies. ^ ' 

Approaches to the provision of opportunities for education havelrhanged 
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^narkcdly not only in Australia but throughout the western world during the 
twentieth century. Colemzn has examined the development of the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity in the provisions made for education in 
the United States*, and the growth of the systems of public education within 
the States of Australia is, in many ways, similar. In this country it is possible to 
distinguish three stages in the development of the concept and the practice of 
educational equality.^ 

Stage 1 : A consefvative view- 

At a tinie when there were perhaps clearer lines between different social strata 
than exist in Australia today, secondary and tertiary education were provided 
in the main for these -A'ho were to enter the professions as doctors, lawyers and 
clergy. A majority of the institutions for secondary education were . 
administered b'y icligious organizations and charged substantial fees. It was, 
however, acknowlf.c r^lei:ud children should be encouraged to 

develop t^*- '"^ abilities ■.■>■' f iivatc secondary schools offered scholarships to 
those 5f ^ V ho w< iic bniig credi^ to them. Within the, public sector of . 
educalit. tate secondary sdiools'were established in order to assist those 

with ability tv further their education. jSuch schools were not, in general, free. 
Entry to them was highly selective, but scholarships were provided for the 
more able {vho could not afford fees. . 

For the remainder of the children in the community an elementary 
education w?S' provided, normally to the age of 14 years. However, because of 
the costs of education to the state, and because parents still had to pay ior the 
upkeep of their children, the age at which it was possible to leave school was 
lowered and many toolr advantage' of this. Those state schools provided a 
training in the basic skills of computation, reading and writing for those who 
would become the mass ofmanual worKcrs in urban and rural ;^reas as well as 
for iluwe who would be engaged in siuiple clcrftal work. Ar needs of the 
. community grew for skilled workersjwho were etriployed .' v^er as clerks or as 
tradesmen, so the community provided suitable schools, generally with 
selective entry into them. 

Universities were established in several of the Australian States long before 
the beginning of the twentieth centyiry, but few scholarships were av 
which assisted the more talented to ^rain for the professions and, in gene? 
students could r^m attt-nd unless theiij parents could afford to pay for them. It 
was, however, possible to undertakejuniversity courses is a part-time .stuvlent 
and many made ysc of such opportunities. Moreover, philanthropists from 
among the upper classes assisted in ^he establishment of Mechanic^ Institutes 
and*** Workers Educational Associations whic'i enabled members of the 
working class to undertake further cdjication if d:ey wished to. 



Stage The HberaH view 

Whih it is' not easy to identify the 
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education in Australia started to emerge, it would appear that little was 
accomplished in the democratization of education before the close of World 
War 11. From that time there was remarkable growth in the secondary and 
tertiary educational systems. Moreover, while the upper age for compulsory 
•schooling shifted only slightly* an increasingly high proportion of an age 
group continued on beyond this school-leaving age. Durlngjliis period there 
Avas still an ^nphasis on talent and widespread scholarship programs were 
' instituted to assist students to conrinue with thcir'education. At the same time» 
the fees payable in rhe state school system were gradually reduced or 
eliminated. Accompanying the expansion of the secondary school system there 
was marked, growth at the post-secondary school level, with the strengtiiening 
and development of a wider range of tcriiij And sub-tertiary institutioVis and 
an increase in the number of scholarship^ ^- nsting students to enter! these 
institutions. In addition, marked distinction./ between preparing fc^ lie 
professions and training for commercial and technical occupations were 
gradually removed from the currictil;; of the secondary schools, which ^vere 
diverted towards providing a sou|nd|gt;neial education for all students. 
^ These changes resulted from sodetal pressures acting to make eHucational 
facilities at all levels available irrespective of social background and iTnancial 
rest^urces/* During this* period, ajempts were made to provide equality of 
access to educatiojn for all. by the Wouragcment-ofralent and by preventing 
preniarure selection for special courses. As a result, selective? entry on. academic 
gro^rnds to schools of different typcs^ has largely disappeared, as has a high 
degree of selectivity for different courses, wichin schools. Nevertheless, these 
change>^ have nt^ produced equality of educational opportunities for all 
.'whether they are male or female and whether they comr from homers of 
higher oHoxVer social status. While fnany of the marked distinctions between 
jhc -t^'pes of education for children of different social strata that characterized 
the conservative period tended to disappear during this liberal stage, 
inequalities did not cease to exist evidence presented later will show the 
nature and extent of such disparities. Yet in comparison with the educational 
systems of other countries, the ■cvi;icnce available clearly indicates that 
Australia has at the present .time more egahtarian educational polices and 
programs than exist in most other western countries.^ 

The government school systems in each State of Australia have sought to 
provide equally for all children by using across aill schools the same formulae 
for financing buildings and equipment, and -for the allocation of teachers, by 
/t?:-uin|.> standard text books, and by ensuring that schools were located so as to 
be readily accessible. Although non-govcrtimcnt schools Itave e?;isted side by 
-xidc-wich-rhe governnseiVt schools, not -all oflHese floii-govcrnment .schools 
have fared welK indeed some would appear to have fallen below the minimum 
acceptable standards of the government sector. In spite of these attempts for 
uniformity in the level of provision for education with the government 
schools, more opportunities for education have gone to the more talented and 
to those whose parents have been able to afford them. ; * 
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Stage S: A needs concept of provision for education 

With the publication of the report of the Interim Committee of the Australian 
Schools .Commission. Schoois in Australut, in 1973. 'a different concept in the 
procurement of equality of educational opportunity is emerging. As a result it 
niii;ht well be claimed that a new phase in the provision tor education has 
commenced. In its initial period the Schools Commission will be hard pressed 
to remedy marked deficiencvs which exist in certain obvious are:*s of need. 
However, in so^far as the Commission is required by Act of Parliament to have 
rei;ard to die needs of students suffering disadvantage in relation to education 
on a variety of grounds*, including social, economic and cultural reasons, then 
it is i lear that .something more than formal equality ol access to education is 
involved. 

This shift in emphasis in providing for education in Australia is derived in 
part from developments which have occurred in other parts oi the world. 
Husen lias identified three strategies which have been employed at three 
distinct levels in various countries for bringing about greater equality of 
educational opportunity." At the pre-school level, particularly in the United 
States', programs pf compensatory education have been introduced for children 
from disadvantaged home" backgrounds. At the primary school level vu 
Britain, the Plowiicn Report argued, that disadvantaged children tend to 
congregate together in schools in certain areas.^lt recommended that a 
compensatory program be developed for such schools and tor particular 
students in these schools. However, the report suggests that: 

What thcsL- deprived areas need most are perfectly normal, good primary schools 
alivL- with experiences from which chiidri'ii of all kinds can benefit . . ^. But. of 
eourse. there are spi-eiai and additional demands on teachers who work in 
deprived areas with deprived children.'* 
hi a similar manner in the United States special attempts have been made to 
improve the facilities and to prewide more appropriate programs for students 
in schools in the inner areas oi large cities. 

At the post-secondary school level, provision is being made in countries 
sucP. IS Sweden for re-entry into formal education, to assist those who left 
school earlv. for retraining programs to help those who have become 
redundant from changing patterns of employment and for a wide range oi 
further education programs to aid those who are seeking new leisure time 
interests. This se^-called provision of 'recurrent education' increases the 
tlexihilitv of an educational system and increases the opportunities available 
for further education for those who may have suffered from inequalities earlier 
in their lil'e. In Hritain. the Open University provides similar opportunities for 
. a limited griUip. 

The new educatiimal programs proposed by the Interim Committee of die 
Australian Schools Commission acknowledge that equality ot educational 
opportunity cannot be achieved by inerely removing certain material barriers 
' or by using academic ability to select those who should proceed with 

"^r educ^trriif: "'rhr [vr^L^^^ 
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students who m: . ; viocd ana who arc at an educational disadvantage for 
social, cultural* co .jinic inHilv and other reasons. 
The Schools O''j.r.iji!,sion i . dso required to have concern for: 

the need to enco ^M /. i. ' . *si ) i innovatibn in schools and in the curricula and 

teaching methods Oi scJiin'i- . 
an'd for: '* 

the desirability ot y^r^ 'r ^ i-.ial .w'urational opportunities for students who 

have demonstrated tlvr a i!' y lu a par'icuiar field of studies^ including scientific, 

literary* artistic or mu -icaJ "-udicN 
It follows, then, that equanty oi opport\mu; for education in Australia as 
envisaged under the Schools Commission Act does not mean uictuUy of 
opportunity. What is bein'i proposed is optwuif educational opportunities for 
all .students in terms of thei' »:ds. 

The concept of need i' »ior vasy to deline and it is clear that not all 
recognized needs can be "^itiv^iod by any progr^^ir of limited duration. 
Consequently, after the ide'inil j\ioi: of needs, priori iies must be established 
for the assistance, given the tins.!.' es available. Howe\ er, a progranj which 
aims to provide assistance to those, in greatest nevd is clearly capable, at any 
point in time, of modification and extension following the identification of 
other needs and a redefinition of priorities. In the previous paper in this series 
we have examined the evidence available which reveals the nature and extent 
ot the disparities existing in Austraha betwect^ d'lTercnt types of schools in the 
educational outcomes of achievement and atiamuient. We vv'il! now consider 
whether similar disparities exist between these educationp) outcomes for 
different occupational status groups. 

DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES BETWfcHN 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS 

The data examined in this paper were obtained from the lEA Science Project,' 
which is the only study that has been carried out to examine the achievements 
of students in all States ot Australia and in schools of all types. For further 
details ot this inquiry the reports by Rosier'' and Comber and Reeves'^ should 
be consulted. ^Two tests of achievement were employed, a short word 
knowledge test and a tw-o-hour test ot achievement in science. 

In Table I . data are recorded for the performance of students trom the six 
major occupational status groups''^, on the science and word knowledge tests. 
The estimated holding power at the pre-university level, as well as the 
proportion of the target population represented by these groups, are also 
presented. 

The evidence at the 1 4 -year-old level, be tore any dropping out from school 
has taken place, shows a gradual decline in level of performance from the 
highest occupational status group to the lowest, with the difterence in average 
performance of these two groups being a little less than one student standard 
deviation on both the science and word knowledge tests. At the pre- 
aini^ersiLy-laveUJossci-bayc-occurred--for-all'-groups— Qf the-studcTi 
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Table 1. Disparities in EducaSional Achievement 
by Occupations^ Status Groups 
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fathers arc professional and technical workers, it is estimated that 62 per cent 
remain at school to the pre-uiiiversity level, while for those students whose 
fathers are scmi-slcillcd and un-slcillcd workers, only 13 to 14 per cent remain 
to complete their secondary education. 

While there arc still significant differences in performance on the word 
knowledge test between the diiferftit occupational status groups, the" marked 
change in level of achievement from the highest and the lowest occupational 
groups no longer holds at this level. Moreover, the differences in achievement 
between the groups in science arc no longer significant. 

In Table 2, we have recorded the correlations between the occupational 
'Status level of a student measured on the six-point scale and the number of 
years of further education he expects and his score on 'like schoof scale. For 
further information on these measures, the reader shcyld consult the report by 
Comber and Keeves.^^ Results are given for each of the six States and for 
Australia as a whole for the students in the 14-year-old sample. 

Those students from higher status homes expect to have significantly more 
vears of education than those students from lower status homes. In addition, 
there is a consistent tendency for the higher status students to express more 
favourable attitudes towards sch ;)ol and school learning. The level of 
significance of this result is in doubt for several of the States, but is clearly 
significant for Australia as a whole. It is thus not surprising that the students 
from higher status homes, vvbo are. performing better at school, who like 
-school-more-aiid-expeet-to-c^ntinue;4ongcr-\vith-thcir-c'du^^ 
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Table 2. Correlations between Father's Occupation and Expected 
Education and Liking School for 14-year*oId. Students In 1970 

-Ol*** Australia NSW Victoria QuMniUnd S.A. W.A. Tajmania 

gxpected Education 0.24 0.28 0.20^ 0.25 0.19 0.27 0.29 
Like School 0.09 0.09 0.05 0.10 0,13 0.09 0.12 



longer at school. It is. however, important not to ovcrsinipiify the nature of 
this educational advantage. 

To ascribe difterences in educational outconies to indicators of class and 
socio-ecotioniic status such as occupational rank is to distort partially the 
nature ot the relationships involved. Evidence which has been presented 
elsewhere suggests that the educative climates of Australian homes, as 
indicated by the attitudes and practices of the homes, are influenced by a 
collection of factors whiich is better described as the cultural level of the home 
than its socio-economic status. Moreover, the status characteristics of the 
home would seem only indirectly to influence educational outcomes, while 
attitudes and practices have a more substantial and direct effect. 

The educational advantages derived from homes of high socio-economic 
status would appear to be of three kinds. Firstly, there is likely to be a genetic 
advant<igt^ since paretits from high status homes tend to pass on to their 
children genetic endowments which will enable them to perform better at 
•school. Secondly, such parents provide for their children a more favourable* 
home and school environment for intellectual growth. Furthermore, such 
children are thrice favoured since it is apparent that they can modify to their 
advantage the environments they experience, whether these environments 
involve the home, the classroom or the peer group. The evidence from 
Australian studies indicates that the educational quality of the home and the 
schoolii^ provided is influenced by the level of ability of the child, and an 
enhanced environmental etfect is observed for students of greater ability from 
higher status homes.*'' 

The type ot education provided tor a^ student in Australian schools may not 
be directly determined by the level of ability of the student as has occurred in 
the past in British schools. However, in many indirect ways, a student from a 
more tavoured home background, with a higher level of ability learns under 
more favourable circumstances^ The evidence suggests that as an individual at 
home he has better conditions tor learning, that at school he comes together 
with other students^ from more tavoured hotne backgrounds, and that they 
together receive preferetitial educational treatmctit. Furthermore, recent 
atialyses show that such tactors associated with schooling make significant 
contributions to student achievemei|t in a subject such as science, even atter 
allowance has been made for' <nictors involving home and student 
— liack ground — — 
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THE APPROACH OFTHE KARMEL REPORT 

The Interim Cominnttcc was rcijuircd by its terms of rctcrcincc to 

Diakc rcaDinnicndations . . . a» u> the inuiiciliate ihuiicul needs oi ^cllOl)Is. . 
priiuiiicrs within those needs, and appropriate lueasuKs to assist in meeting those 
flK-edv*" . . 

It is of some iinpf^taiiceto note that tiicsc terms of reference directed attention 
to assascin^ rh^ schools nnd not the systems ofcducation operating in each State 
or die iiulivjJi^vl students within the schoo'Is, Moreover, the terms ol relereJice 
requires? the committee to ihiiik in cerins"^of"^he needs of schools and not in 
terms of sticieia) issues and questions of economic ineqxiality, socinl equity a»id 
tolerable social divcrsityJ'^ 

Tile Cv>intYwittee. before making rtcoivinicndadons to tlie Australian - 
Government for the pro^'i-itu^ of suppiememary funding tor education in the 
schools, had to examine tiv: ncvds of the schools. It found the concept ot 'need' 
difTicult to define and consjdercd fiair approaches. 

F-irst. iKL-ed for a Tniiiimuni qwaiiiiity :aid .quality of lesouice.s ;in schools; seeoiully, 
need for a particular level and 'kind of outeoihie from sehools; thirdly, need for 
resources ot varying types and aniowcits haviing regard tn their effectiveness .ira 
moving to\s*ards desired goals; and foxirt&ily. need as defined by the extent of the 
cognitive, physieal, st'icial in economic dasadvanta^ges of individual pupils.^" 
The Cominittee acknowledged the difficulty of stating the goals ot educaition 
in objective terms, whiich, togetht'r with the lack of unambiguous evidence on 
factors influencing specific edaicanonal outcomes, prevented the pursuit of the 
vecond and tbird, approaches. The i::oniniit^cc consequently restricted its 
.\tCentioin to the fust and last of the needs listed above, concerned with 
resources aiiid the degree of disadvantage experienced by student*'. 
Nevertheless, they recognized certain limitations associated with these^ 
approach>:s. and argued that to consider inputs to education in the schools and 
to ignt)re outcomes was perhaps unwise, but knowledge of the relationships 
between pfjssible inputs to schools and their outcomes was very limited. 

The fourth area of need concerned with the degree of disadvantage of pupils 
wotdd appear, on the surface, to require identifying individual students in 
need, but sii:5cc such students tend to cluster together in specific schools, it is 
not impossilrie to proceed if the schools in which these students are gathered 
can be identified. Thus, if the needs of these schools containing disadvantaged 
students could he assesseS. it would be possible to develop programs to satisfy 
these needs and to provide educational opportunities for thene students 
comparable to those e::perieiiced by students who were not disadvantaged. 

After surveying as fully as possible* in the liniitet? time available the needs of 
the schools along, the two dimensions stated ' above, the Committee 
recommended a range of* programs in seven areas: ' 

1 General RecurreiAt Resources, 

2 General Buildings, . 

3 Primary and Secondary Libraries. 
. 4 Disadvantaged Scho:)ls, 
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5 Special Education, 

6 Teacher Dcvclapimfenc, and 

7 Innovation. (3 " 

In addition, due to o;chcx r^ecoicnmendatioris made by the Interim Committee, 
the Schools Commission is directly involved in funding the esta^blisKinent and 
operation of education centres primarily ifor leachers. A furtiier naC\onal centre 
which was recommendtcd by the Interim Corznmittee^ cjie Curriculum 
Development Centre, has also been established, but is not rf^realy linked with 
the Schools Commission. 

The proposals of the Interini Jonimittee weie accepted by the Australian 
Government and hn excess of S 650 million was allocated in the first instance to 
the Schools Commission for the 1974/75 ycais.^' Subsequently, in the 
1974/75 Budget these funds were increased Co allojv for inflation ahd rising 
costs. In its strategy of fuxiding, the Schools Commissiion has chosen a middle 
course between allowing the States complete freedom and flexibility, and a 
desire to ensure that the funds are ear-ma:rkecl for particular purposes,' by 
setJting up a distinct ^budget for each program, but with as little prescription ^is 
possible witbim each program. The Schools Commission, in the administration 
of the money allocated to the first five of the seven areas listed above, mitikes 
block gratits to the Education "Department and^thc Catholic school systems in 
each State. However, grants to the indeperiident (mion-systtemic anid non- 
gpvcrnment) schools are made dnrectly to eacbi iscfiiiool, on the. advice of 
advisory committees .except in the allocation of faifids under the recurrent 
resources prcigraan. The money available in the areas of teacher development 
and innovation is available to aLl schtools and all systeims and aims to provide 
financial assistanc^ to enterprising peopk- who> wiill use the grants for the 
benefit of childw^i every wlherc. 

Before aslkimg whether ithe programs in these seven areas will contribute to 
raising the quality of Austrrahan education or to promoting greater equality of 
edijcational opportunity, iit is necessary to consider briefly how much money is 
bcjng spent im each airea aind the manniT in which it is being spent. 

General Recuirentt Resources 

[ri 1974/75 the grants to the government and non-government schools in this 
area exceed S3/00 millhon. These moneys are being spent, with some regard to 
the needs principle,, on the hiring of additional teachers, on the appointment of 
substantial numbers of ancillary staff, and on the purchase of equipment for the 
schoofs. These grants will make sope reduction in student/ teacher ratios, and 
will facihtate, through the usic of the equipment purchased, the provision of 
appropriate learning experiences in the schools. 

General BuIMings Program 

Approximately S200 million lis being made available under existing and new 
programs and in accordance with the needs principle for the upgrading and 
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replacement of school buildings, including libraries and science laboratories, in 
both government and non-government schools. It was planned that this 
money would go approximately one-third of the way towards attaining 
satisfactory standards of school^ buildings in all schools, but^ with rapii 
inflation, particularly in the building'industry, less than originally anticipated 
will be achieved. 

Primary and Secondary Libraries Piogram . 

Because of the block ^jature of the grants to the State Departments, guidelines 
for the use of the money (approximately S45 million) available in this area 
-have been prepared on the equipping of Hbrary and resource^ centres to 
promote the development of student initiatives in learning. 

Disadvantaged Schools Program 

This program provides S30 million,' in addition to that available from the 
General Recurrent Resources and General Buildin^sJ^rograms, to schools 
identified as having speciaJ needs according to criteua of disadvantage. The 
intention 3f the program is that schools should not automatically be given 
grants, but be required to analyse their ov^m problems," propose courses oi 
action and apply for a grant to implement the program. 

Special Education Program 

In this program attention has been given to the training of staff to work with 
handicapped children and to the improvement of physical facilities for the 
schooling of handicapped children. There have, been some delays in providing 
mohey to schools in somt States because many schools for such children have 
been outside the state e4ucational systems. In excess t:f S44 million is available 
for this program. 

Teacher Development Program Bo 

Opportunities have been provided under th^s program to assist teachers and 
administrators to raise their level of competence. They are provided in part by 
courses organized by a joint committee comprising rep^/^sentatiycs of both 
government and non-government schools and in part 'by procedures initiated 
^ bf teachers themselves. .Some difficulties have been encountered in obtaining 
relief teachers for those who have 'attended these cc5urses; and some disruptions 
to the work of the schools have occurred. M)out SIO million is available for 
this work. " ^> ^ 

Linked with this program has been the establishment of 14 pilot education 
centres which provide in-service education for both primary and secondary 
teachers from government and non-government schools. Each^ centre is 
organized by a governing body. In addition, these centres are involved in the 
production of locally based resource materials and act as social centres. The 
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interest and enthusiasm shown for these fcejitrcs has led to an c^xtension of the 
program and a minimum of 28 CLMitrcs witi be established or supported 
diroughout Australia. 

. ^ ■ w 

tl^novations Program 

yThe response of the schools to the Innovations Program has been relatively 
stronu and from approximately 10 000 schools in Australia, over 1000 
appl\.,itions were initially received. Out of these proposals about 400 have so 
far received some support, and it may be estimated that approximately one 
school in 25 is being influenced by this program. Clearly, the program will 
leave the majority of schools unaffected unlcss.it is extended beyond the'SG 
million originally available. Furthermore, in some States, relations have been 
strained between the administrators of the program and the State Education 
Departments, arising from the nature of some of the projects which have 
received grants. ^Nevertheless, the willingness by so many to undertake 
innovatory activities is heartening, even it' doubt mu^i be expressed 'about 
some of the innovations supported. 

The movements of the Australian Government in the educational field in .rhe . 
10 months following the establishment of the Schools Commission, have btrn 
accompanied by some fears concerning die infringement of the rights of the 
States'^ in education. Moreoever, the Commission has encountered some 
problems in appointing staff to undertake its work. These problems, perhaps 
only to be expected in the initial stages, may have reduced the effectiveness of 
some of the Commission*^ programs. 

WILL THE KARMEL PROGRAMS WORK? 

The.report of the Interim Committee of the Australian Schools Commission 
was concerned with identifying the needs of schools and establishing programs, 
that would meet those needs. Three of the programs, the Libraries, Teacher 
Development and Innovations Programs^ were directed towards raising 'the 
general quality of Australian education. The remaining four programs have 
been seen by the staff of the Schools Commission as being concerned with 
promoting equality of opportunity in Australian education. Both the 
Disadvantaged Schools Program and the Special Education Program aim to 
assist schools and to raise the standard of services which cater for students in 
special need. The former has a" compensatory function associated with social, 
economic and ethnic disadvantage and the latter assists those children who are 
in some way physically or mentally handicapped and who require remedial 
and special teaching. In addition, it is probable that some of the aid made 
available through the Gem:ral'Recurrent Resources and the General Building 
Programs will be distributed to schools with obvious needs, including some of 
the schools which are disadvantaged, and so help to compensate for aspects of 
educational inequalities. 
The grants made under the General Recurrent Resources Program for 
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government school;! are relatively small when compared with state 
expeiulirure on education, and with the grants tor non-govcrninent schools.^-' 
If with Vi'^j'ig ^^"^^^"^ ^^1^' ^^•'^t^' Governments substitute funds from the Australian 
C'lOveriiinent for money they would otherwise have.tound themselves, then 
the effects of this aspect of the program will be negligible. The grants 
provided under the General Buildings Program seem at first sight to be likely 
to h^e more of an impact, since thc; represent a significant addition to state 
expenditure.^** However, with rapidly rising costs in the building industry, the 
ctTeci.s of this program will be rather lei^s than originally anticipated. 

It must he recognized that the work of the Schools Commission in its 
emphasis on the !»eeds of schools and through schools to provide for the needs 
of individual students, has the potential for promoting a new approach in the 
provision e>f equal opportunities iiix'ducation. Under the Act, programs can be- 
set up, both ;it the present time and in the future, which are compensatory in 
nature and which help students overcome certain recognized disadvantages. 
Furthermore, some of the money allocated to the Children's Commission lor 
pre-school and child-care programs in tlie States may serve a similar 
conipensatory purpose.*' ^ 

Such programs are not completely unknown in Australia, although in the 
past they have con^monly been undertaken by the churches and philanthropic 
organizations- At a time when there' is an increased emphasis on pre-school 
education it is important to acknowledge that the Free Kindergarten unions in 
each State were established more than (U) years ago with the expressed aims ot 
assisting disadvantaged children during their years of early childhood/-'' 
I hiwever, governmental policy and programs to provide compensatory 
education toi disadvantaged are a now departure in^ustralian education, 
and is linked with a more radical approach to equality of educational 
(opportunity that has emerged in Britain and the United States in recent years. 

In examining whether the Schools Commission programs will work, there 
seem to be at least four distinct i]uestions which might be asked. 

1 Will the grants reduce existing inequalities between schools and systems 

of schools with respect to physical conditions and static 
'1 Will the grants made tiychools improve the quality anil general standard 
of education, as assessed, for example, by level of educational achieve- 
ment? . ^ - 
?i Will the grants to schools reduce thc ditVcrences in achievement ot 
different types of schools and of different social, economic, geographical 
and ethnic groups? - 
\ Will the grants help to meet the educational needs of cognitively and 
physically handicapped children? 
-In the initial stages of the work* of the Schools Commission, it is likely that . 
gains will be made through the provision of facilities for special education and 
till' iinirth question can probably be safely answered '\\\ the atfirmative. 
Howiwer. while the reduction of inequalities between schools and- systems 
with respect to t!ie resources available t^| theni. iiiaxb 
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as the easiest to achievev only time will tell whether the money is being spent 
• wisely and well. ' 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to be confident about the effects on 
educational achievement of any program which sets out to improve the 
resources of the schools. Coleman et al. reported from the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity Survey in the United State§: 

that» schools bring httic influence to bear on a child's achievement that is 
independent of his background and general social context; and that this very lack 
ot an independent effect means that the inequalities imposed on children by their 
home, 'neighbourhood and peer environment are carried along to become the 
inequalities with which they confront adult life at the eijd of schnol."^'^ 
This claim has been widely publicized, but it has also been very thoroughly 
examined and supported in the. recently published study by Jencks et al. where 
the findings of sev^^al major investigations, carried out in the United States 
and elsewhere, have been subjected to^ careful scrutiny and rc-analysi.s>'' In 
spite of these^loomy predictions concerning the influence of the schools on 
education, r\t\\ ideas and new pieces.of evidence have recently come to hand 
from twp directions which suggest that a slightly more optimistic view can be 
taken. ' 

At the Harvard-lEA Conference in 1973, James. Coleman was highly 
critical of tthe procedures which he had employed in the analysis of the data 
from the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey.^'* Moreover, he 
rejected the procedures employed in the re-analysis- of the data by Mayeske et 
aL29 and was critical of those used in the lEA studies.^** Coleman argued the 
case for the use of alternative- measures xhat had a direct operational meaning 
in terms of predicting ditFerences in scores. Variance measures employ the 
squares of differences, while variation measures are based on the unsquared 
differences in scores jmd therefore include the notion of direction as well as 
magnitude. The c^pnasis in the analyses he proposed was on the capacity of a 
variable to predict variation in the achievement test scores rather dian 
accounting for the variance of the test scores. If variation measures were ustd, % 
the influence dfschool factors is likely to be seen to be larger relative to the 
home inflij&ice than if the effects were assessed by variance measures.**' 

In previous studies such as the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey, 
the criterion measures have been associated with verbal and reading 
achiv:vement. However, in the lEA .science inquiry, the critei^ion variable was 
perlormance on a school-based subject. In general, in the lEA science study 
some efTccts of schooling, but relatively fev\P'of the many originally 
hypothesized, did jnake a difference to achievement in science.^^ In spite of the 
fact that the analytical procedures employed in the lEA studies, because of the 
confounding between home and school variables, may have overestimated the 
effects of home background for tlfe school-based subject of science, some 
school factors were found to be significant and to be robust across many of the 
countries which participated in the inquiry. Moreover, as the students grew 
older, more of the variation in science achievement could be accounted for by 
^hoiilia-CtQiis. ■ — 
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In the lEA science study, important variables which enier^eS from the 
analyses carried out after allowing forobc effects of home backgrouhd formed 
a fluster of concomitant factors associated with teacher-training, ilie presence 
i>f lahtiratory assistants, the extent to which teachers undertook pjfA-'paratioiis 
out i>f school hours, and the'eniphasis placed on practical experience, which 
required the availability of well-eqtiipped laboratories. Thus it would appear 
that the General Recurrent Resources Pcogrjm which is attempting^to prcrv'ide 
equipment for the teacher and auviHary stati to free the teacher to prepare his 
work, the General Buildings Program whijch helping to provide laboratories 
for >ciaice teaching, and the Teacher Development Program* which aims to 
provide further training for teachers coujd have a beneficial effect, if the 
resources were made available to those schools with the greatest needs. Yet it is 
necessary to warn that measurable effects will not be large and the gains, in 
achievement' may h'c barely fecognizable. However, ft is important to state - 
. that the expenditure is being undertaken in a way that is consistent not only 
with the good sense of the adininistrators but also with the .very limited 
evidence which is currently available. - 

The attempts being made by the Schools Commission to raise the quality of 
education in Australia, and to promote greater equality of educational 
opportunity, are based on the recommendations of the Karmel report. They 
can. at best, lead to only slight advances in student achievement and to only 
small reductions in the differences in performance of diverse groups of students 
frotn different social backgrounds. Nevertheless, in time the Schools 
Commission will help to reducethe disparities which exist in the resources, 
available tor education in schools of different types serving^students^of diverse 
backgrounds. In addition, it wiP provide a more soundly based education for 
physically and mentally handic: cd children. 

The secretariat of the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation .n 
Paris has pointed out, in regard to the quest for greater equality of educatibnal 
opportunity, that: . / , I - 

We have k-arncd by experience, it We did not realize it originally. that ;his is not 
basically an educational question but a social one. whether it is disparity by socio-' 
economic status or the* proi^Jiyii ot ethnic or religious minorities/** 

It is clear that education is not a substitute for economic and social reform. 
Indeed it' may be argued that to divert attention and interest to educational 
issues, when the real issues associated with poverty, and inequality in society 
involve tlscal policies and housing programs, is to be deliberately misleading. 
Major educatiotWl reforms are a natural outgrowth of social reforms and must 
toJlov/ them. * 

The Schools. Commission . : its first year of operation has sought^ goals 
which are seen to be educationally sound and it has promoted piDgranis in, 
response to clearly defined educational needs. B^* continuing to seek areas of 
evident need in .the future, a new -concept of jXjUalit y of educational 
opportunTt>r^coul3 emerge in Australia in which optimal conditions arc^ 
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provided for cvcty child to learn, and for every adult to continue learning 
throughout his \\t\\ / • ' 
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7, Autonomy and Control in Educational 
Renewal in Australia 



W. G. Walker 

Educution is a political animal.' As such it lives, breathes and adapts in every 
moment oi its existence. At times the animal crawls forward like an ancient 
tortoisL", as in the 1930s; at other times, as at the present, it leaps forward with 
the vigour of a young gazelle. 

/ - ' 
if we ar'e not far sighted we tend to forget that even gazelles grow old; that 

they reach a peak of fitness and- then slow down gradually, perhaps 

imperceptibly, over the years before dea^ ultimately claims them. 

'We tend to forget, too, that as the gazelle grows his survival depends upon 
his ability to adapt to and come to terms with his environment. So it is with 
education. The Karmel report, like the Robbins Report in England or the 
Harvard Report in the^^USA, means^ nothing outside the political milieu 
which conceived it. Not all the recommendations of the report were accepted 
by the Government; the Sen lols Commission has introduced new concepts 
and, incidentally, commissioned new reports, which have inevitably affected 
the iniplementiation of.^licies arising from the original report. Furthermore, 
the decisions of State Governments, the attitudes of teachers' and parents' 
associations and pressures from Catholic. authorities, among other thing.*;, have 
influenced the climate of Australian .society since the report appeared. 

So complex is the ecology of the environment in which the Kiimel report 
and its implementation have emerged that no sii\gle, brief chapter could hppe . 
to describe it, much less analyse it in detail or. produce taxonomies or systems 
models sufficient to meet the demands of exacting scholarship. All that can be 
done, is to draw attention to one or two major recommendations 6f the report, 
to put these into some sort of-^systematic perspective, and to attempt to give 
.some probably naive answers to some rather obvious questions. In short, this 
chapter is unavoidably and unashamedly impre.«;sionistic. . 

DEVOLUTION OF AUTHORITY 

One aspect of the report which has attracted a great deal of attention is its 
emphasis upon the devolution of authority in a-*grass roots approach to the 
control ot schools " 

Unfortunately, this report, like most other educational reports presented in. 
Australia which have referred to ^decentralization' and ^devolution of" 
authority', fails to differentiate clearly between decentralization o{ ^ovcntattce 
and decentralization of administration. As we shall see. the committee appears to 
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favour both forms of decentralization, but it is nota&le that it confuses them 
even with single paragraphs of the report. 

To clarify the difference between these two forms of decenicralization, and 
to give point to the discussion, w.hich follows^ it is proposed to use a model 
developed by the author while working in the Centre for the Advanced Study 
of Educational Administration at the University of Oregon.^ It will be useful 
to consider centralization and decentralization as end-points of two continua, 
one (Type A) 'political', the other (Type B) 'administrative*. 

Type A ("political") 

, ] ^ . \ 

Centralization Decentralization 

Type B ("administrative'*) 



Centralization Decentrallzatioh* 

The model below hypothesizes the intersection of theUvo cpntinua in such a 
manner as to describe the extent of centralization and/or decentralization in 
any covnitry, state or other authority. Point X represents the elected 
. legislature; the line XY — the 'political' dimension — represents delegation 
of responsibility by the legislature to other elected boards or officials; the line 
XZ — the 'administrative' dimension — represents the delegation of 
responsibility by the legislature to its appointed officers. Any country^ state or 
authority may be placed at an appropriate point on each continuum and, if 
desired, these points may be joined to produce a triangle illustrating that 
system*s reliance on one^or the fother or both of these varieties of 
centralizatiou-dec-intralization. On the model an attempt has been made to 
show two triangles representing the 'traditional* American state '(XAM) and 
Australian state (XBN) patterns of governance. 

vThe first continuum, Type A Cetitndizatiott-Dccemraliztuion, refers to 
decisionrmaking in the area of public debate and of partisan poHtics and 
involves citizen representation in policy-making through the election of 
legislatures, boards and officials. Close to the ' centralization pole of this 
continuum, for example, are the Australian State of NSW and the American 
State of Hawaii where the only representation of the people in education 
matters occurs in the state legislature; there are as yet no other elected positions 
or bodies at state, regional or local level except for the rather primitive 
parents' and citizens' associations. Close to the other extreme^ ot the con- 
tinuum are the schools of Illinois where the people elect not only the legis- 
lature, the county^ superintendent, the local school board but, until recently, 
, even the State Superintendent. They also play a role in the election of officers 
of the PTA which can have a considerable informal influence on the operation 
qf individual schools. In no other English-sp(Scing country is Type A 
decentralization as marked as in certain areas of the United States. 
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The other continuum. Type B Cetttrulizatiott'Decattrjlization, refers to the 
process, of decision-making by administrative officers to whom responsibiHiy is 
delegated by a school system, Thus» in one system the head olpce might 
greedily clutch all responsibility to its bosom, while another might delegate 
much responsibility to officers in the field. This continuum takes no 
cognizance of elected boards or officials at any level below that of the elected 
controlling legislature or board. 

in the USA. the States have traditionally delegated nearly all 
responsibility for the operation of schools to local districts, the state supervisors 
and county superintendents (or their equivalents) playing a minor controlling 
role, On the other hand, the individual principal has lacked the power and 
prestige of. for example, the English headmaster, the backbone of the local 
US system being the superintendent. 

The Australian rtate education systems have delegated cS'iisiderable powers 
to inspectors and in most States to regional directors. Principals havC been 
given a considerable degree of freedom and appear to have more power 
(though they rarely use.it) than US principals, tor examplp. 

There has been much talk* of decentralization in Australia during the last 
two decades, and this has almost always referred to Type B decentralization, 
which ha> usually been achieved through the establishment of area or regional 
offices. With the exception of the Australian Capital. Territory, no serious 
attempt has yet been made to introduce Type A deceofralization. * 

We are now in a position to analyse more precisely just what the Karmel 
report has iilmind when it refers to *devolutionpt authority* "rind speaks of 
... the need to broaden the basis^ of educational policy-makifig bc/ond those 
presfiitlv involved and to inform public debate about the operation' ot..sc oolsand 
school svsteinv.'. * " • ' r 

It is clear from this and several other refer|nces that the Karmel Committee 
fa%'tturs at least some form of Type A decentralized governance. However, it is' 
also clear that in the complex, entangled, ecosystem of AMralian'^eHucanonT 
the members of the Committee were reflecting developments already taking 
place, rather than breaking new ground. After all, the sani_e point ha^ been put 
cryptically by the anonymous author of the Unesco publicafion Compuhory 
E/HffiriD/i i>i .-li/^frti/w a quarter of a century previously: . ' ' - 

The outstanding need of Australian education (is) that .every ntJ/twn should be 
made ti> fed that the state school belongs to him. that it is rendering him a real 
service, that he has obligations in regard to it. ' , - , . ' ' 
During the 1960s, the waspish Donald Hornejmplied the need for both 
Type A and Type B d<.*centralization when he claimed that ^ 

. . . the greatest single reform that seems to be needed;in Australian education — 
and one of the most important reforms that could be made in Australia is its 
■ ' decentralization to allow teachers to become members of the communities they^ 
teach, to allow .principals of schools greater initiative, to^ develops a sense 6t 
professional responsibility among teachers, to allow variety and experiment, and 
to allow more community participation/' • 
Home his been by no means a voice crying in the wilderness. Kandel' in 
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1937, Butts* in 1955. Turner'-' in 1960, Jackson'" andBarcan^' in 1961 and 
the present author in 1964'^, 1970'^ 1972',^ and 1973'^ have all said much 
tlie same thing, ' 

Clearjy^the-Karmel proposal reflected rather than initiated a movement which 
was already gathering momentum, In Victoria, experimental school boards for 
primary schools and management committees for high schools werejilready in 
existence'*'; in Canberra, stimulated by a series of seminars sponsored by the 
ACT Council of Parents and Citizens Associations, some principals had 
introduced their own school councils; « the Australian^Governnient had 
commissioned the NeUl-Radford Report which' called for dual school-boards 
(one lay, one professional) for^chools in tlie "ACT mid in the Northern-^ 
Territory,'' -. . ^ 

Further, there was published contemporaneously with, but quite ^ 
independently of, the Karmel report, the report entitled A Des[^u jor the 
Govvrmiia' and Or^amsation of Edttcatioti iti (he Australiaji Capital Territory.^^ The 
fundamental assumptions underlying the report may be summarized as 
follows: ■• ■■ 

Teaching and learning take place largely through personal relationships 
which are at ''once brief and fragile/ yet of life-loiig importance. The 
administrative structures and procedures which provide for these relationships 
,should strengthen and nurture wings, not clip them.. Such structures need to 
take into account^not only the child and the^ teacher,, but the parent in the 
honje and the citizen in the community at large. 

Shortly before the Committee responsible fdr the above report hod finished 
its work, yet another important report. Secondary Education Jor Canberra, 
appeared, in which it was argued • ^..^ 

, . L-ducaiion must be regarded as« a Drocess which takes place outside the special 
educational iniCitutions as much as v ithin them, and which continues long after a 
person has left them, A second ed'jaily important consequence is that this process is 
ver(' sensitive to. and !«i rhus deeply affected by, structural changes in society.'*^ \ 

But- the -^ACT was "by -no- means aloiie in its interest in Type A 

decentralization: Early in 1973, the New South Wales;. Minister for Education 
published Thc^Cottimunity itnd its Schools'^, sub-titled *A Consultative Paper on 
Regionalization and Community involvement iii SchoolsT ln a foreword, the 
' Minister pointed'out that in Januaty 1973 the New South Wales Government 
had approved in principle the proposal for greater community participiition in 
educational decision-making and he sought the reactions of individuals and 
organizations to the paper\s proppsals. 

The paper produced an almost immediate furore, especially among members 
of the New South WalcJL Teachers Federation, whose official reaction was that 
... the proposed system will ensure less participation by the community even at 
theiadininistrative Iqvel. as the power to make decisions will rest with a closed 
circle " ' ^ . " 

FoUovving the receipt of the views of ^several thousand people . . . either 
individually or through organizations*, the report was re-written by a review 
paneF,^ and it is a matter of record that even the reyised document (which was 
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. also concerned with Type B decentralization) had gained little support from 
the teachers' organization at the tiilie of writing in late October 1974. 

Much more could be written about the movement towards community 
involvement in school governance, and particular attention might be paid by 
scholars in the future to developments in Victoria and South Australia where 
the movements towards Type A decentralization were clear and unequivocal 

. by 'mid-1974. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that the members of the Karmel 

Committee were also looking for Type B decentralization: 

There have been many changes in Australian society .since public schooling 
through State Education D^'partments was adopted in the late nineteenth century 
. . . the patterns of control which emerged . . . were a response to particular 
circumstai^ce.s and to the balance of contending forces operating in Australia at that 
time. They may not be equally relevant for all time.^'^. ' 

Again » I; 

The size of the units which try to achieve educational goals may not now be 
inappropriate for efficient and effective operation.'^ 

There was, of coiirse» nothing new in this proposal insofar as structures were 
concerned: decentralization of this type was a quarter of a century old in New 
South Wales and Queensland, and was ..already well on the way/ to 
-^development in most othei: StatesiVy 1973. It is doubtfuK however, whether 
'the extent^ofdecentralization had reached the stage desired by the Committee. 

NATIONAL PLANNING AND EQUALIZATION 

<.Tho important point made above is^that with regard to both Type A and Type 
B decentralization the Karmel report was suggesting little that was new /or the 
States. A crucial^question, however, "revolves aroundStsJmplicatio'ns tor^the 
Feiieutl Cover iiment itself. It seems clear that, with the excOption^f thcjelatively 
small school systems bf the Australian Capital Territory .and the NortHern 
.. Territorvt the Australian Govcfrnment was not seen as operating schools of its 
own. (It is a point of history that these schools have, in fact, taken the lead in 
Type A decentralization and have accepted Type B decentralization as well.) 
Because legally the government schools are the responsibility of the States, h is 
■ the question of the relationship between the Australian Government and those 
of the States that becomes most pressing. The Karmel Committee, nailed their 
colours to the mast with the assertion that * * 

... a national bureaucracy, being further removed from the schools than the State 
ones, should not presume to interfere with the detail of their operations.^'' 
So far. so good., but what construction can be placed on the tollowing 
equally unequivocal statement: \ 

... the need for overall planning of the.scale and distribution of resources becomes 
more necessary than ever if the devolution of authority* is not to result in gro.ss 
inequalities of provision among regions, whether they be States or smaller areas. 
The role of the Australian Government in this.oi^ .ation is .supplementary to that' 
of the State.s, but its national responsibility may become increasingly important in 
ensuring an adequate level of resources and their equitable spread.''' 
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This statement is pregnant with meaning. It could be interpreted as *thc 
mailed fist. in the velvet glove\ To somc'inti-ccntralists who.have watched the 
growth of federal power in education during the last two decades, this is the 
only viable interpretation; to those who accept as given that *he who pays the 
piper calls the tune\ the same interpretation is inescapable. ^ 

Such interpretations arc not justified when the quotation is taken in context, 
however. The intention is clear: it is to p;"ovide for central, planned funding; 
to provide for formulae which Will ensure an equitable level of funding, and 
to leave it to ^regions* and individual schools to -expend the funds, within . 
certain constraints, as they deem best in the light of local conditions and needs. 
Of course, only time will tell wkether the intentions of the report become 
organizational realities. 

It is important to note that? in world terms, there is little that is 
revolutionary or even unusual in the Committee's proposal. After all, Strayer 
and Haig's ^Foundation Program*", now. common in many US States, dates • 
from the 1920s, while the Rate Deficiency Grant in England and Wale? is a 
well-tried feature of local government. The proposals have aroused concern 
largely because of the isolation'of the Australian , educational ecosystem from 
the world *out there'. 

The Foundation Program for example,- richly rewards careful study. It is 
based on the concept of a 'key district*-and the cost of providing a good level 
of . education in terms of children in average daily attchdanco in that district. 
Districts within the State rcceiveirom state funds 
' I a flat grant; 

2 an equalizing grant (where necessary) to bring their' income per child hv 
average daily attendance up to that of the key district; and 

3 a reward grant where earned for, effort and innovation. 

This scheme, admittedly grossly simplified in the description above, operates 
at a 5Mff level in the USA, but there is no reason it could not be operated in 
an amended form at the .OS national level as A means of funding States or, if 
the States were to opt out of education (an unlikely development), individual 
school districts. Precisely the same could be said of Australian conditions, i.e., 
the direct 'equalizing' financing of States or regions. It could also apply to^the 
financing of non-government schools, as 1 demonstrated in some detail in a 
paper to the First National Conference on the Administration o£ Catholic 
Education held in Armidale in 1972.^* ' . • 

Clearly, the plan would have had some major advantages over- the 
Government^ approach with regard to independent schools in that-it would 
have permitted ' ' 

1 the continuation of the policy of tlat (if reduced) grants to all schools, or 
ssystems; - 

2 equalization grants to those schools and systems which dch'irved them on 
^the basis of 'need'; and * 

3 re\vard grants for effort and innovation to. those ^schools and systems 
whicl^carned them. ;. 
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In spite of repeated claims to the contrary, there can be little Houbt that the 
Goveninient's present policies, in the entirely laudable search for equality of 
opportunity, might also reinforce, once the first. flush of enthusiasm is past, the 
very mediocrity which the Karmel report sought to steer away from. 

Of course, it can be cogently argued that both the Foundation Program and 
the Rate Deficiency Grant are applied in countries where some form of local 
taxation provides a core of income for school systems, whereas no serious 
proposal has^ been made for such taxation in 'Australia. However, this . 
argument need not apply in the case of federal grants to States, nor, be it 
noted, in the case of federal grants to the majority of Catholic schools, which 
need not have been virtually forced into incipient state 'blocs' for purposes of 
finance 

in any ca.se» the prophets of woe who fear central financing do not have to 
look very far from Australia to. find a nationally-financed educational system 
which imposes no local taxes, which provides a great many opportunities for 
local, *gr.iss-roots' initiative and which has achieved a considerable degree of 
equality of opportunity. It is an extraordinary but inescapable fact that for 
many years Australian administrators, scholars and teachers have streamed to 
"England, Scotland, Canada and the USA seeking ideas on such systems 
■while largely ignoring^ the Nevv Zealand model on our doorstep! That 
recognition of New Zealand's experience has now been achieved is reflected 
in the special visits made independently to New Zealand by the members of. 

./poth the New South Wales and ACT. Committees inquiring into the 
governance and administration of education early *in 1973. 

It seeiiis th;n at last the perceptive if somewhat idealized claims made by 
La.seelles Wilson and others in the l%Os are having some impact in Australia. 

: As Wilson put it, \ ^"^-^ 

The New Zealand system has involved' no impairment of n^inistcrial or 
parliamentary authority* Clearly, rhc contrary has been the case. The monies 
expended under the Minister's Control by district boards,- school boards*^ and 
committees, have all' been public monies voted by Parliament and subject to 
. normal Treasury and Audi tor-General's checks. Every Minister of Education 
presenting his department's estinjates to the N.Z. . has done So secure in 'the 
knowledge that supporting his education olTicers and backing these estimates have 
been the very large numbers of statutory bodies and their membc^rs. well-informed . 
citizens with specific responsibilities to advise him. and through him. Parliament, 
(it the communify's educational nee"ds. This is an enhancement, not a diminution, 
ot ministerial prestige, power and authority: an enlargement, not a restrictipn, of 
parliamentary responsibilifyv'^ _ . . 

SOME QUESTIONS ^ 

At this stage it might prove useful to ask some specific questions wfiich hayiP 
, obviously been puzzling and worrying many in educational circles' since the 
Australian Government adopted the chief recommendations of the Karmel " 
Committee: ' \, 

1 The Karmel Committee recommends local autonomy, in educational' 
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policy-making; yet also implies increasing federal influence over planning 
and funding. Are these tendencies not contradictory? 

Of course they are contradictory — if it naively assumed that governance 
and administration are not creatures of 'give afid take*, of 'checks and 
balances*. The question should not be expressed in terms of contradiction, but 
of complementarity. England and Wales are excellent examples of co\Jntrres 
where local decision-making, national financing and national planning co- 
exist to th'^^l^nefit both of the countries concerned and of individual children.. 
As suggested abqve, an even more relevant example is thaVof New Zealand, 
so much closer to.our doorstep. 

2 Can a centrally conceived and initiated renewal program avoid increasing 
federal control over educational decision-making? 

It is unlikely that with the best will in the world'such a program can avoid 
increasing federal control, even if it wijjhed to do so: it would be naive to 
believe anything else. Anyone who doubts this statement might read with 
interest Zelman C-jwan's pungent 1968 remarks on the growing power of the 
Australian Universities Commission.^" All of this.is not to say that certain 
governments might not'try to slough off certain of their powers, as President 
Uichiird Nixon sought to do in the'USA a few years ago-,in his relationship 
with the States. But, given the importance of Section 96. of the Australian 
Constitution, which has provided' -the Government with "bpportunities to 
intrude into the field 6f educitiorr (and any. other field involving financial 
grants), the growth of central' power generally and of control of educational 
decision-making st*ems inevitable. Tlie red^ of course, is how this 

power is used, as the following que.stion highlijghts. , 

. 3 Can area^ of responsibility be divided, so as to allow increasing federal , 
control in some areas and yet increased-local autonomy in others :* 

The obvious answer to tljis, question is that any attempt to speak of 'pure 
centralization or 'pure' decentralization is completely unrealistic,- 

There have been surprisingly few attempts to study empirically the effects 
on school, systems of centralization and "decentralizat'ion. However, .one 
outstanJing study was, that conducted in the late 1930s by Francois Cillie in 
New York City. Cillie, a South African, saw many similarities between the 
great (Type.B) New York City system' and the centralized (Type. B) South 
African provincial systems, which incidentally, were., very similar to the 
Australian state systems.*' He set-,out to compare certain health arc^s within' 
the boundaries of the city system with a carefully matched group of New 
York state 'villages' adjoining the city .which repa-sented the best American 
tradition of public school administration (i.e. Type A ~ decentralized, under 3 
superintendent appointed by an elected, ^scally independent board of. 
education respo~nsible to the, citizens of the community). The communities 
were matched with respect to geographical, educatiohal, financial. socio7. 
economic and professional factors. * 

Cillie set out to test the hypothesis presented by Mort and Cornell in their 
Ailitptiibiluy lyj School Systetns that • ^ . 
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1 certain types of adaptation prosper bcst^in a decentralized (Type A) 
system of administration; 

2 certain othe: Cypes prosper best in a centralized (Type B) system of 
administration; and 

3 certain further types prosper independently of the kind of centralization 
or decentralization of administration. ^ ^ 

The schools were surveyed by means of Mort and Cornr^lPs Guide for Self- 
Appraisal of School Systems, One hVhdred and seventy possible types of 
adaptation (*The sloughing off of out-moded purposes and practices by school 
.systems and the taking on of new ones to meet new needs') were found to be 
distributed in such a way that, of every 10 studied, about six were found to 
prosper well in both Type A and Typo B communities, about three were 
tound to prosper best in centralized (Type A) coniinunities and more than one 
•werc'foundjo prosper best in centralized (Type B) cbmmuliitics. 

In a classic statement, Cillie summed Up a governmental and administrative 
reality which should be etched on the hearts of all educational policy-makers: 
Neither centralization by. itself nor 'decetitralizatiou, but the centralization of 
certain aspects of educational administration and the decentralization of others are 
nec'ssary before the ultimate goal of educational adaptation can be fully achieved 
in the complete libeiration ot the .potentialities of the individual pupil and the 
individual teacher. , . 

STATES' RIGHTS 

Questions like those asked- above may'^ be readily answered where only two 
authorities, tor» example, federal and local governments, are concerned, but the 
questions are confused mightily in the Australian context by the existence ot 
the States, hi brief, the State Govctnments which emerged from the colonial 
legislatures retained certain powers and handed over other powers to the 
Commonwealth. Among the powers retained by the States was the provision 
ot public education. The States continue to guard their powers jealously, but 
the Unitorm Tax legislation of 1942, originally devised as a wartime 
expedient, handed over all income-taxing powers to the Federal Government 
and this has virtually emasculated the States financially. The whole situation 
trom a schooling viewpoint has been complicated by the facts that: 

1 education has become the single greatest drain on state revenues; 

2 education, a labour intensive activity, has increased dramatically in cost in 
recent years; ' ^ 

3 education has become such a large, and complex activity that States have 
become increasingly anxious to decentralize it administratively; 

4 teachers have become so active industrially in their demands for higher 
Salaries and improved working conditions that States have increasingly 
been anxious to hand over certain powers of employment to local or 
regional bodies; and 

5 education has become politically a 'hot potato', following the powerful 
actions of parent groups, and especially those in non-government schools^ 
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The Catholic schools, in particular, have vastly complicated the relatively 
even political tenor of pre-war public education. 

In the light of these developments, some specific questions are being asked 
about the influence of the Karmel report upon school systems, for it is clear 
that with thcVcxception of a small group of independent non-government 
schools, the report implies major federal financial relationships with systems 
and only minor fiiKmcial relationships with individual schools. ^ 

The danger inherent in this situation is only too obvious in a country where, 
the state systems have for so long been accused of centralization, mediocrity 
and conformity: In theory, at least, there is little that the Federal Government 
can do about this; it could be providing funds which merely strengthen at state 
levels the very characteristics for which they have been so trenchantly 
criticized in the past and which are contrary to che spirit of the Karmel report. 
While therc;have, indeed, been signs of this, the manifestation has by no means 
been as bad .is might have been expected. For 'one thing, some state 
governments seem to have shown. that they were just not efficient enougli to 
spend. the money allocated to them, though considering the legislative lag 
'between the tabling o( the report and the passing of' the necessary -acts, 
together with^the Australian Government's anxiety to shc^w quick results, too 
nmch might have ,been expected of the ^States. Some appear to have 
deliberately sought to 'muddy the water' in the hope of making political 
capital put^ the ^States' rights' issue; it is an open 'secret tbdt oneor two h^e 
been uncb-operative in providing Canberra with statistical data;' certainly, 
sonie have resented the clear pressures t'''* vary the priorities to which che'y had 
committed themselves*. But this has not been the general cajTe. Fot one thing, 
the innovation grants have encouraged and stimulated tliouglit in scliools of all 
types. For another, by the greate.st of good fortune, the availability of large- 
scale federal funding has coincided' *'with -the movement, towards 
decentralization both of governance and administration described above, and 
this has opened the eyes of senior administrators, teachers and the public to 
possibilities, whether welcome or unwelcome, which had hitherto been 
undreamed of. Sometimes this movement has been speeded by the sheer 
exasperation of administrators attempting to run systems which Jagkson had 
warned were 'grinding to a full stop''*^; sometimes it has been speeded by 
genuinely idealistic setiior administrators who recognized the need for 
educational renewal. ^ / 

Nonetheless, the danger remains. When the excitement of the early-to-mid- 
1970s passes, will federal funds do more than merely allow the States to, do 
imjre of the same old thing? Will-the gazelle show signs of the path9logies 
associared with ageing? ... 

NON-GOVERNMENT Schools ^ 

The Catholic sector is' one in which the effect of federal funding ,is already 
producing trauma. Until recently the Catholic^ *non-system\ for all its 
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coinptevity, interna/ rivalries, cross-parish, cross-dioccsc and cross-order 
iict\?Orks, provkli^a^scml and different alternative to the state systems. The 
Catholic non-systetii had Tiever thought'bf itself along state lines and this was 
one of its greatest strengths. The Karmcl recommendations virtually forced the 
establishment of Catholic state boards of ed\;cation when existing Jibcesan 
boundaries could have provided an excellent structure for 'a national system, 
locally administered'. 

Already there are signs of 5avnene;;s and uniformity cr<teping into Catholic 
school administration; already state boards arc alleged to^be dominated. by the 
capit^cit^ boards, some of which seem to be determined to vie with the state 
for^h'^ wooden spoon in the Uniformity Stakes; alre<l^y the , diversity, 
compecition and commitment which were the hallmarks of Catholic 
education, are in decline. 

One must hasten to say that Catholic school buildings-are bigger, brighter 
and"*becter; thafteachers are more numerous and better qualified; that finance 
is more efficiently handled. But the mystique, even the magic, which marked 
these schools in the past, is dying rapidly. . • 

' Of course, the comments above do not apply to the *non-systeinic* Catholic 
schools, noi: to the independent, predominantly Protestant, non-governmerit 
schools, which haVe direct links to Canberra.- Some of the smaller, marginally 
economic country schools have- been forced to*sclose or combine witto 
neighbouring schools, but the majr'i'ity of such schools seem to be flourishing,'' 
in spite of the occasional cri de coeur, under the Schools Commission. . 

THE FUTURE ' ' 

The comparative success of this direct federal government— individual 
"School/group-of-schools relationship has major implications for both the state 
and independent schools of the future^ as they develop their boards and 
councils and seek more and more autonomy." * * 

Isewhere. I have written at length about the humanity, the subtlety of tm: 
interaction process we call 'teaching' and I 'have drawn attention to the 
Innately nonreducative,"^in humane effects of bureaucracy at. .its worst.^'* 
• Complexity, impersonality, and organizational rigidity are the fifth column of 
the educative, as distinct from the instructional, or propaganda process. 

I"^have also presented elsewhere the fundamental thesis that the key 
administrative goals of educational' administration arid governance — 
flexibility and adaptability — are correlates. of direct citizer» interest and are 
hende attainable in full measure only through Type A decentralization.^'^ 

Already the move towards such decentralization is clear and unequivocal at 
the level of individiial schools,' government and non-go.vernment; already the 
need for national planning is so widely accepted that the clock, cannot be 
turned batk;- already there have been sown the seeds of a^r^ational system, 
locally administered. Such a systern could be ;opcraC«J.d through the States, 
through" regions or through' individual schools or. groups- of schoojs. 
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Relationships with independent non-Catholic schools could continue on a 
direct communication basis; relationships with systemic Catholic schools could 
develop on a truly diocesan, or regional, basis. Relationships with government 
sfjj£jiuls could continue on a state basis, or could be developed on a regional 
(e.g., Albgry-Wodonga) basis^ • ^ 

Yet despite the direction of the move referred to-.aboye, it is a matter for 
regret that the obvious K arm el predilection for Type A decentralization has 
had to takj; seco^id place in the case of most programs to a Type B 
decentralization, all too often on an ad hoc basis sadly lacking in evaluative 
power. Thhadhoc approach. is disappointing in the light of widely-held hopes 
for high quality national ^planning. One cannot avoid the conclusion that, 
although the infusion of fedeiral funds has to some extent changed the 
administrative directioris'of the government and non-government schools, this 
chang(vhas too often beeri based on hasty, day-to-day management decisions 
rather than on cateful, well-researched planning. All of 'this is sadly, 
reminiscent of the idealistic infusion of federal funds by the UnitecL States. 
Government in the IQeOs, arf^mfusion which sought'to achieve too much, too 
..quickly and did not clearly recognize that it is people rather th^n money wMch 
are the real change agents in education. Tliis'is not to say that the'^aranel 
Cj^mmittee valued the role of the actuary rather than the visionary, but micrely 
to emphasize that, in tlie-implementation of thej.^port, visionaries ^eem to be 
few and faj between, . - 

For the great majority of Australian children (assuming that^a constitutional 
amendment tr,ansferring the responsibility for education to the 
Commonwealth is grossly, unlikely), the conclusion is inescapable that thd 
success of the Karmel recommendations and of the Australian Government's 
policies arising from those recommendations. will depend in the long run upon 
the posture taken by the . States. What, for" example, would eventuatrtf thu 
Australian Government found itSelf bolstering state systems wh^ continued 
to display characteristics criticized by the Karmel Committ(f^^^ould it be 
likely to tie spcciCic education conditions to its grants under Section 96? It will 
inevitably be up to the State^either to opt for a future typified by the tortoise^ 
of the^SOs, or the gazelle of the 70s. The Australian Government, for its part, 
will need to k^ep 'a sharp look-out for ways and means of diagnosing and 
treating the pathologies of the ageing gazelle not only in the States, the regions 
and the dioceses, but within Canberra itselff lf the Schopls Commission is to 
develop even further as an administrative organization rather than the *think- 
tank' type organization of early promise, the most infirm of all gazelles could 
be in permanent residence ri'ght under the nose of the Australian Government 
itself 
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8. .Accountability in Education: the Concept and 
^tslmplications 

J-V. b'Cruz - ' ! 



THE *NEW ORTHODOXY 

On 3 March 1970, the United States Congress vvas told: 

Frcm these considerations we derive another new concept: accountabiluy. .School 
administrators and school teachers alike are responsible for their performances and 
it is in their interest as well as in the interests of their pupils that they be held 

^ accountable.' y ^ 

That of course was a pre- Watergate Richard M. Nixon speaking. But the 
tarnished reputation of the ex-President does not. absolve us frorri examining 
the worth of a concept he helped set once more in orbit. 

The concept of accountability is really an old one. In some formulations, its 
defining characteristics are identical "despite a lag of many centuries. In 
Aristotle's day . . • 

Appointments to office by mt^a^^s of th^ lot v. • [were] safe-guarded at Athens in 
three ways — first by a formal test of fitness before entry on office . . , secondly, 
by a vote in the assembly on the conduct of any officer during his tenure . . . _ 
thirdly, by a scrutiny at the end of the tenure of office which included not only a 
financial audit, but also examination before a board of scrutiny.^ 
A current version states: \ * 

Accountability is a -regular public report by independent reviewers of dem- 
onstrated student acconiplishment promised^ for the expenditure of resources/'* 

Thus, the three elements basic to accountability remain an accomplishment, 
independent assessment of results, and public^reports. 

Nor has the passage of time madl any difference to' the belief that 
accountability through inspection and asUssmcnt can influence improvements 
in the teaching performance of a paid t .-ach^r. Plutarch's theme was indeed 
*res,ults by inspection and assessment': ^ 

Some fathers who. after entrusting their sons to attendants and masters^ do' not 
themselves take cognisance at all of their i istruction by means of their own eyes or 
their own ears. Herein they most fail in jtheir ^duty; for they ought themselves 
every few days to test their children, and riot rest^ their hopes upon the disposition 
of a Kired person; for even those persons v/ill devo,te more attention to the children 



if they know they must from time to 



time rinder an account. And in this 



connection there is point as well as wit . in the remark of a groom who said thit 



nothing makes the horse so fat as the king s 
A current version states: 

Each teacher and administrator needs to be 
accepting employment, he has promised 
each community paying his salary, and eacl 



eye. 



continually reminded that, by virtile of 
* " ' to scl 
service that, m so 



(iach family sending a child to school, 
student receiving his 
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far as possible, every .student will benefit from his services. Accountability refers 
.specifically to the product of that labour.^ 

Essentially, a prrfcirmance contract is an agreement by a firm or individual to 
' produce specified results by a certain date, using acceptable methods, for a set fee. 
The parties may agree in advance that, if die conditions are riDt met by that date, 
the firm must continue its efforts, for no additional fee, until they are met; and also 
that if the requirements are exceeded, either by early completion or by a higher 
level of achievement, the fee will be increased by specified amounts. Thus, in a 
contract for additional services, the school has a guarantee that; for the budgeted 
expenditure, students will acquire certain skills, as measured by an independent 
auditor: and the supplier of the services has a strong incentive not only to meet but 
to exceed the contractual requirements.*" 
A funny thing happens to the teacher on the way to accpufitability; he finds 
chat it sonietimes means payment by results. The 'new* orthoduxy is labelled 
'accountability*, 'stewardship', and s^on. 

The tenor of the response to demands of accountability depends largely on 
the climate in which the demands are made. In a' context where the loss of 
public confidence in schools is acute, the demand for accountability carries . 
- with it a palpable presumption'^of guilt. Why else investigate the work of 
professional teachers inra sense of calling them .to account, if there is not the 
.suspicion that there is something amiss with the people concerned or with their 
work? But where persons or agencies work with confidence, requests for 
educational or other forms of accountability do not taWe the form of censure; 
when work is evaluated, there is an instinctive awareness of the difference ^ 
between a reasonable conclusion and vindictive judgment. 

Having noted that the current demand for accountability is the re-cycling of 
ati old idea and that accountability is best achieved in a climate of co- 
operation, the rest of this article will concern itself, initially, with the 
relationships ^tween the concepts of accountability, and education and with 
the differin^senses of accountability which can be distinguished; then, with 
some questions that arise when the concept of accountability is examined, 
particularly in reference to the Report of the Interim Committee of the 
Australian Schools Commission; and. finally, with a .summary of the mahi 
themes and' arguments dealt with i^ this article together with brief 
recommendations to the Au.stralian Schools Commission. 

ACCOUNTABILITY AND EDUCATION 

The link between the concept.s of education and accouritabiHty is more clearly 
^seen with the aid of some useful distinctions which can be drawii between 
education, on the one hand, and training and instruction, on the other. With 
R. S. Peters, we might .say that education is an activity -that must meet the 
following criteria: the ^activity must be valuable in itself; the activity must be. 
a.ssociated with other activities to provide a wide cognitive perspective; and 
those who are engaged in the activity mu.st voluntarily come to believe it is 
worth doing.' And that which a teacher does, which we refer to as teaching, is 
described by Peters as 
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a complex activity which unites together processes, such as insiructing and 
training, by the overall iiiteniiou of getting pupils not unly to acquire knowledge, 
skills and modes of conduct, but to also acquire them in a manner which involves 
' an evaluation of the rationale underlying theip,'' ^» 
Thus, m this process, some outcomes the learner is expected to gain consist not 
only ot habits, skills arid pertorinanccs, but also the capacity to think critically, 
to reflect constructively, to interpret and to appreciate. 

In contrast, training per sc is closer to performances than to the acquisition of 
knowledge and beliets in the context of retlective thinking and critical 
judgment, because it is concerned with., habits, skills and responses. 
Instruction, with the person learning by tollowing what the instructor says, 
can also take the»Jorni ot .1 caret ully reasoned argument; even so, it tends not 
to stimulate students to think for themselves, though it does not necessarily 
prevent independent thinking on the part of the pupils. It implies, telling on the 
part ot the teacher, without necessarily involving critical understanding on the 
■part ot the learner. In both instruction, and training, xhe value of what is 
transmitted trom the teacher to the learner is dependent upon tjie authority of 
the teacher and not on the kno\vledge appropriately justiticd by the le-arner to 
his- own satistactioir through reasons, arguments and evidence. While the 
distinction between educating and instructing-training is re;il^, it would be 
unfortunate to. present it in such a fashion as to allow the distinction to h;irden 
into a dichotomy; so I hasten to add and emphasize ih'at certainly a good deal 
ot educating ^also includes pertormance-practice, which is derived tronl the 
notion (>t instrueting-training. < 

The two senses 

The notion one has ot educational accountability is partly derived from one's 
understanding of what an educator does, namely whether he i.s educating or 
only instructing-training his pupils. On the one hand, if what a teacher does is 
thought of in terms of our understanding of the concept of education and in 
terms of our more inclusive concept of teaching, one's riot ion of accc^nitability 
would give priority to considerations of whether the teacher!s activities were 
well chosen to involve his pupils in activiiies valuable in themselves; whether 
they touched his pupils' imagination, knowledge, beliets, will and emotions; 
and whether they involved such educational outcomes as understanding, 
critical reflection and judgment on the part of the learner. Working from this 
notion of accountabihty, any 'accountant' will discover that some of the 
activities ot a good educator will lend themselves to operational de.scription 
and quantitkatioii, while others will defy' operational specitkatioiis and 
quantitication by any known tests of the activities either of the educator or of 
his pupils. On the other, hand, if what a teacher does is contined oiily to 
instruction or training, then one's corresponding notion of accoiintability need 
only confine itself to those performances .(knowledge, habits,. skills) \v,\uch can 
be behaviourally identified and easily quantified. 

. The demand for accountability in educational Activities that exclusively 
comprise training and instruction is more easily sattsficd because they involve 
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more easily quamificd phciiomciia; the demand tor accountability of activities 
that comprise education is harder to .satisfy because the)^are a more complex 
.and subtle phenomenon • being concerned with bringing about in pupils 
'certain states of mind arid ways of behaving'^ that are held to be of value, 
which in practice, at least, are not entirely measurable as quantifiable 
behaviour. Thus, part of the notion one ha^s bf educational accountability is - 
dc'rived from one's-.understanding of what an educator does, namely, whether 
he is educating or only instructing-training his pupils. 

Accountability can and does influence, even determine, curriculum design. 
For instance: Should tests determine only what can be quantified or should 
tests reflect that which is important? In fact, what is measured becomes 
important to students, parents and teachers. Thus, if in a school memory is; 
measured but reflective thinking and judgment are not, it rote .learnin^'j is 
measured but building a healjhy self-concept, is not, then, by its very test 

-critcriaT'the'^school is indicating what it considers is important and what its 
priorities are. And the schools curriculum will be designed primarily to cater • 
for those criteria and not others or, at best, give the latter low.priority. 

It is now clear that the term accountability may be used in two senses. If the 
objective of the educator is to produce readily quantifiable and - easily 
specifiable, such as behavioural, objectives (cig., certain examination scores,^ 
certificates or achievement scores), then accountability is linked to a type of 
achievement, which, by definition, can be empirically tested and publicly 
assessed.''^ On the other hand, if the objectives of the educator' art more 
diverse, \with the intention also to involve students in non-operationally 
defined worthwhile activities, such as appreciating, reflective thinking and 
judging,, and which Ure therefore more difficult to quantify, then he is thought 
of as being accountable primarily in respect of having placed students in 
situations by which those value criteria are met. We do, of course, speak and 
act in wavs which assume that there is achievement possible in non^ 
quatitifig^ble areas of conduct (and education); and we would certainly look 
askance at someone who claims that he is creating a good learning situation 
,with respect to certain non-quantifiable objectives; if ther^e is no evidence ot 
any sort of student engagement in it or any discernible change resulting from 
it. hi a restricted sense, the demand for accountability i.s intended to mean 
proving in a publicly demonstrable fashion the achievement of quantifiable 
results; in a more inclusive sense, accountability is associated with additional 
notions such as 'explaining', ^describing', 'making clear', justifying' one's 
intended value criteria and programs ot action. The different senses of 

. accountability are logically Jinked to file differing objectives ot the educator, 
or to the objectives which the person who seeks accountability wishes to 
impose on, the educator. The two senses of accountability, therefore, are a 
restricted sense which emphasizes the more readily quantifiable, easily 
specifiable and clearly behavioural aspects of education; and a more inclusive 
sense whieh cmbraces both those elements of education which secure and those 
which elude precise quantification and behavioural specification. 
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KARMEL'S TWO NOTIONS OF ACCOUNTABILITY " 

It should be stated at the outset thaf not one, but two notions of accountability 
(; are to be found in the Report of the Interim Committee of the Australian 
Schools Commission, although only one of the two notions is actually 
acknowledged in the report.'* One notion is to be found in Chapter 13, the 
section (13.15— 23) formally devoted to *Adminisjxation Accountability' in 
the. final part of the report; here the concept is made explicit and is the 
dominant notion of accountability which the Committee projects. The other 
notion is to be found in the first part of the report, especially in Chapter 2; 
entitled * Values and Perspectives'; here the concept is left implicit. I intend,' 
firstly, to pinpoint the dominant notion as it is made explicit in the report, and 
then to extract the second and implicit notion in the report. The extent to 
which this latter notion approaches my, own understanding of the concept will 
become obvious. 

-The notion made explicit 

, In the second part of this article, I analysed accountability at the general 
- conceptual level; however, discussions on accountability give rise to a series of 
questions, such as: IVfiy be accountable? Who is accountable? Accountable to 
whom? Accountable for what? IVheti is one accountable? When specific answers 
have been given to these questions, the detailed notion^of accountability will 
have been provided. In this section of the article, then, I shall consider how the 
report deals with these' questions and, in passing, consider whether the 
Committee's notion of accountability is an adequate one. 

[Vhy be accountable? In Chapter 13, the Committee argues that the sole reason 
accountability is necessary is a moral one — money granted for a single purpose ■ 
must be spent on that purpose alone and on no other. Thus public money must 
< be 'applied properly' ( 13. 15), * properly spent' ( 13. 19J; ^ 

For example, grantjf which have been recommended to- raise the level of services 
must be -shownrto have been devoted to improving standards and not say. to 
providing places for more pupils ( 13. 15'). 

Does the Committee believe there could be educational or wider social reasons 
to warrant accountability? There is a vague reference to *the performance of 
schools, and school systems' (13.16); and there is also the recommendation 
(13.23 and developed in 13.21—22) that at some stage grants will be available 
only to schools approved by the Commission — approved, that is to say, *as 
capable bf providing a satisfactory level atidjypc o( education' (my italics). 
But, as we shall sec later, these ideas are not sufficiendy developed Or clear; 
nor does Chapter 13 go bcyond'the briefest statemeiit on the necessity for 
educational accountability, failing to provide any underlying rationale. 
: Who b accountahie? The report refers to *school autnoritics' (13.16), *the 
recipients of grants , who must . be accountable for Tmancial accounting of all 
moneys received . . . and statistical returns oh the use of human and material 
resources ...' (13.17). The group singled out for accountability is school 
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administrators. With this'p<-ominence rwcn to them and with the enormous 
amount of time, energy and huHian resources expended in accounting, it 
would not be surprising if the' chief executives of schools evc'rtuaily found 
themselves increasingly more isolated from the educationaj^ aspGcts of the 
schools. It follows too that the Committee-sees schooling, not-tducation, as the . 
focal content of accountability. Are there not others in education, or even in 
schools, who should also be held accountable? 

Accountable to whom^ The Committee's answer is that school administrators 
are accountable to the *public* through the government-instituted Australian 
Schools Commission (13.16). But who or what constitutes the public? 
Obviously, the Committee means the taxpaying and voting public. (Even the 
Australian and State Governments are seen as intermediaries between the 
school administrators and the taxpayers.) Are there not other publics to whom 
die sch9ols are accountable? • 

Accountable for'what? Recording to the Committee, the Schools Commission 
is there 'not only to ensure public accountability but also to monitor the 
-performance of schools and school systems* (13.16). Public accountability is 
intended to ensure that public money is not misappropriated, but properly 
spent on certain/aspects of pupils, staffing, buildings and equipment' (13. .16), 
i.e., on those diings that money can buy. The connection between educational 
resources and education itself is not inevitable; and administrators and.teachers 
are likely to spend too much time evaluating these material aspects and not the 
more important'and subtle aspects of education. 

Next, what precisely is meant by 'performance of schools and school 
systems'? The relevant section irt which 'performance' is invoked gives no 
criteria by which it is to be evaluated. Does *performance* refer to*some» as yet 
undisclosed, move by the Commission to set up national, state and regional 
standards ^of achievements by which schools and school -systems are to be 
evaluated? If so, where does that place concern for individual differences of 
pupik and of schools and of school systems? Are not national* standards of 
achievements likely to demand forms of accountability which are nf necessity 
readily quantifiable and ignore those aspects of^ducation that defy operational 
definition? I . ^ 

Further, with the Government's potentially strong presence on Boards of 
Trustees of the *systemic' schools (13. 19), and with power to withhold money 
grants to schools^ which are not 'capable of providing a satisfactory level and 
type of education' (13.21, my italics), the stage is set for a Commission (acting 
on the Government's behalf), if it chooses' .to adopt a tough stance by 
demanding, a restrictive form of accountability, to begin to influence or even 
determine what that type ofeducation is to be. As we have already seen, forms 
' of accountability can determine the nature of education provided and the type 
and aspects of subjects which will be given emphasis in schools.. When a 
certain form of accountability is linked with the power to grant or withhold 
funding, schools and school systems could be facing a potentially threatening 
situation. 

^ ,. • * 
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IVhcti is one accot^itable? The Committee argues that school authorities are 
accountable to the public when they receive public funds through the 
government (13.15-13,17). Docs this imply that if school authorities in a 
country were to conduct schools with no financial help from the public they 
would be immune from any sort of accountability to the people of that 
country? For instance, would it be permissible for a school or school system, 
which claims no share of the nation's tax receipts, to function with the primary 
aim of training people in the use of violence of any sort as the, sole means of 
resolving disputes?^ ' 

^At this point, two possible objections may be^nticipated. It might be said 
that 1 have been a bit Wd in my treatment of Chapter 13 qf the report 
because that chapter was intended apparently to deal with political rather than 
educational accountability, and,, therefore, is understandably and' acceptably 
restricted in sc5pc; and that, morefbver, even in Chapter 13 (2 ^— 22), there is a^ 
hint of a broader conce^pt of accountability' in the implication that sooner or 
later the Commission will be making judgments on other than statistical 
criteria. My own reactions to these possible objections would be, firstly*, that it 
is not" understandabFe or acceptable for the report to project magisterially the 
one form of accountability (however necessary that political form rnay be) as 
if it were the only one or the, most important one in the wide context of 
education, because it is neither; secondly, that the warning (however 
welcome, in principle) that some form of educational accountability will be 
demanded sooner or later is not an , actual requirement here and. now but a 
statement ofintention; and thirdly, that the report only indicates categories of 
^specified standards' (e.g., *the nature of the curriculum' [J3.21]) to be met by 
schools befortj: approval is granted, but gives no detailed indicatioi\,of what is 
meant by or subsumed under ^standards* and *naturc\'My general comment 
here would be>that the Schools Commission is not committed in the report to 
adopt only the restricted notion of accountability, but will come to be 
identified with it unless the Commission soon provides an unequivocal and 
clearly articulated richer notion of educational accountability. 

^Behaviourism . . 

Embedded in the Committee*s dominant and explicitly formulated view of 
accountability are two concerns that need some examination — the pursuit of 
the concrete, the exact, and the certain; and the pursuit of what is quantifiably 
measurable. When applied to education, these pursuits appear Mn various 
guises, especially in some form of 'scientific' systems approach. My concern is 
that these pursuits, which can be quite legitimate and desirable, should not be 
seen as the only," or necessarily the most important, features of edubational 
evaluation and accountability. \ 

It is" important to note some of the implications of behaviourism in 
education. Behaviourists define learning as behaviour that is changed in 
contormity with predicted, measurable outcomes and with little or no 
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measurable *wastc'. The idea seems to be tharonly that which is measurable as 
behaviour by large-scale empirical tests can really' form ^ the basis for the 
assessment of learning. How long before it becomes the new doctrine that only 
that which is bchaviourally measurable by the current battery of empinc;il 
tests should be taught? And where would such a prescription leave much of 
what goes on in such subject areas ^as art, music, "literature, social studies,: 
religious education? Behavioural objectives foster methods in instruction 
which arc standardized, empirically tested,' and aim at measurable results. 
Learning which is self^entrcd, uninstruaed and unpredictable^ ten^s to be, 
eliminated by the behaviourist. Problems arise: what the teacher waVfts to 
encourage in students is not always measurable when they are still students and 
is not always measujJable as,bchavioupnTeachers are also limited by the fact 
that, students are out of eheir hands in the long run so that they cannot be 
obseri'ed; occasions when the students' behaviour may show that they 
understand, know or appreciate what teachers wanted of them ma)j be rather 
limited. Further, while behavioural objectives may sharpen the objectives qf 
instruction, they may also focus on easily defined behaviours which lack scope 
and significance, thus stressing the inconsequential, the trivial in education. 
Finally, behaviourism lends itself to modes of teaching which afc instruction 
and training and which fall short of our holistic notion of education. ' 

Thcrt; is also the danger that insistence on *perforrriance of schools and 
schools systems', which might take the direction of measuring students, against 
acHievemeht standards in each subject set for the region, State or nation, may 
pressure , teachers to act in ways unsuited to good educational practices.. 
.Student's may be manipulated to meet externally imposed standards without 
regard for their needs and abilities, making a mockery of individual 
differences. National or state objectives and assessment procedures may 
influence teachers in their selection of both content and method. Material not 
relevant to the objectives may be dropped, and methodologies prombtmg the 
kind of skills needed in the assessment exercises may be introduced. If tests are 
to be used nation-wide or State- wide, they are going to be objectivcily- 
measurable, which means that preparation of students for these tests will more 
likely take the form of instruction and training rather than education. If tbe^ 
results of national assessment are treated as national norms, some unfair 
comparisons between groups. States and regions may be made, and some 
school systems may be presented in a distorttid way without due consideration 
of the complexities in different learning situations. 

The notion left implicit . . 

What wc have seen so far has been one view of accountability, located in the 
final part of the report, which mak-tfs explicit, the formal conditions that should 
govern the system of accounting by school authorities. I believe that a close 
scrutiny of statements in the early part of the report (especially Chapter 2) 
would^provide.us with a base from which another more satisfactory notion of 
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accountability may be constructed. As the report does not crystallize 
completely/this alternative notion* a degree of. extrapolation is needed. We 
return to those questions posed earlier. 

IVhy be accountable? In Chapter 2, the report suggests that the reasons 
school authorities must be accountable arc both educational and social. The 
report says that there is an ^obligation on teachers to explain to parents 
procedures [for example, educational programs] developed through expert 
knowledge'; this explanation is *a ,means\ thp objectives being *of extending 
[the school's] educational influence and of reinforcing pupil motivation* 
(2.79). The need to be accountable is also placed within a wider social 
con^ext^. The report states that *it would make good sense to have the school as 
' a nucleus of a Community centre' (2. 20), urging that it is desirable for there to 
be joint planning, and even conduct, of schools by educational, health, 
welfare, cultural and sporting agencies', resulting in *a link . between 
school, family, peer grOup, and the society at large' (-2.20). An implication of 
joint decision-jnaking. must surely be joint accountability. Thus, and rightly, 
the report is saying that rights artd duties are correlative, that many groups of 
people must be held accountable to one another for decisions they have made. 

IVho is accountable? In the first.notion of accountability, the report had made, 
school authorities solely responsible for educational programs. If, noM\ as the 
report suggests, joint planning sand joint conduct of school activities are 
desirable, then responsibility ' for those activities must be Jointly assumed. 
Therefore^, multiple and joint accountability must be shared by all agents 
involved m the education of the pupil — the students themselves, teachers, 
school administrators, parents, state and federal authorities, churches, etc. 
There is now a basis to call many to account. For instance, are parents of a 
child not accountable to teachers and school administrators and to parents of* 
other children it, on being admitted to school, their child suffers from acute 
anxieties, excessive timidity, shyness, temper tantrums or belligerence? — any 
or all of which may cause learning difficulties. The report accepts the principle 
that the stite is responsible to teachers and parents for adequate material 
conditions in school; why else would it recommend (2.5} additional funding? 
While the child is a pupil at school, he or she is also a client of other 
institutions in society: how then do we mark off the respective positive or 
deleterious influences each may have on the child? If it cannot be done with, 
any precision, why do we insist on only one of thp many institutions (the 
school) being accountable? It is a fallacy to assume that one can assess, with 
any kind of precision, where proximate, intermediate, and final responsibiHty 
is lodged whenever a child fails to learn the knowledge, skills, values and 
behaviours wKich he or she has been promised!: Teachers can rightly be held 
accountable for what they teach, Or do not teach; it is unfair to hold them alone 
accountable for what the student does or does riot learn. Others" may be 
responsible for the.latter: many out-of-school variables are known to affect 

learning directly family stability; economic, educational and nutritional 

level of the child; and stimulation through his general environment. 
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Accountiiblc to w'/iom? Again, in Chapter 2, the report's answer is more,than 
merely to refer to.a.taxpaying pubHc; it includes parents (2.19), students and 
community (2'.2i). In brief, the report rightly accepts the principle that, in a 
*caring community' (2.22), there are many publics ;o be accountable to. it is a 
mistake to assume that the public»is a unitary entity, sharing a set of identical 
values and expectations. But there are problems to be resolved. In a pluralist, 
society, with interest groups of varying and^gpposing expectations, strider^t 
calls for accountability have the tendency to politicize the educational.process. 
Which interest-groups ought the teacher 'xo serve? The values he imparts, 
either of a procedural^r substantive nature, may te approved by some and 
disapproved by others. Should teachers be responsive only to dominant groups 
in society? Or is every interest-group in the community entitled to feel that it 
has the right to control the schools for its own ends? Does accountability 
imply that everybody, regardless of their qualifications and responsibility for' 
the outcomes in'^education, is allowed to pass judgment on the teacher's 
competence? Further, is it reasonable to ask teachers to be accountable to their 
clients when teachers have been for so long rendered impotent by politicians, 
school councils, administrators, and other external sources? The point needs to^^ 
be stressed that teachers and school administrators also are a public to whom 
others (state, parents, pupils, churches, etc.) must be accountable. 

Adcountable for wltat^ In Chapter, 2, the Committee spells out the distinctive 
fuiimioiis of schools — Tor. which no'other institution is specifically respon- 
sibjf (2.21) - which are the acquisition of Jcnowledge and skills, initiation 
inti the cultural herftage, the valuing of rationality, an^. the broadening of 
opportunities to respon4 to and participate in artistic endeavours (2.2 1). These 
'traditionaf, ^special functions' should *cxtend ... to- acknowledge the 
inlportance of confident self-initiated learning and creative response' (2.21). 
Tnese functions, by and larg-v, satisfy the crfteria of education. No^e would 
bt rash enough to suggest that all these activities could be quantified or 
'rneasured behaviourally. Nor can all these activities be carried out in school 
inerely by instruction or training. Nor again is there insistence in Chapter 2 
^mat teachers alone be made accountable, for what« the student learns; vvhat 
jeems to be asked for is that programs be initiated to provide for activities 
liesigned to achieve the special functions of the school. I wish to develop this- 
bo1nt a little further. ^. * 

As we have seen, it would be unfair to hold teachers entirely responsible for 
la student's learning, because the reasons 'that could inhibit learning may stem 
/ from a source outside, the school. What a teacher can and should primarily be 
held responsible for is the provision of educational prqgrams deemed to be 
worthwhile. He should be made notably responsible for what he does, not 
fixedly for what .the student learns. When a teacher's accountability is seen in 
this light, much of the frenzy goes out of the process of evaluating the teacher's 
contribution: worthwhile educational activities and outcomes* become the 
important thing, ^not exclusively examination results, systems approaches, 
achievement tests, behavioural objectives. However, it would be unwise, if 
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. not .destructive of the whole, ^i^sk of educatioir; to treat behavioural and 
iion^ehavioural approaches as opposite poles on a continuum, for they 
complement one another. The tools we use to evaluate must be appropriate to 
the tasks that confront us. As Carmel Leavey insists, 'the whole evaluation 
procedure needs to match the richness and complexity of the whole 
educational situation'.'^ 

If we accept the argument that the major focus should be away from 
activities, designed to bring about specific behavioural changes (while 
rtf cognizing at the same time that all teachers generally need to do some 
ti-aching |or objectives), then on what basis can activities be justified -for 
inclusion in the curriculum? The following value Criteria extracted from James 
Raths* work'^. thougii not exhaustive, might suggest appropriate forms of 
activity*! tcach(^ might.undertake: " - * 

All other things being ••qual, one activity is more worthwhile than another 

1 if it permits childrtii to ma^e informed choices in carrying out the aotiviiv^ 
^ and to reflect on the consequences of their choices; ... 

2 if ir assigns to students active roles in the learning situation radier than 
passive ones; . . ' . ■ 

3 if it asks students to engage in inquiry into ideas, applications of intellectual 
processes, or current problems, cither personal or social; ... 

4 if jt involves children with reality'. ... 

■ „ 5 if compfetion of the activity may',be accomplished successfully by chiidien at 

scvcral^different levels of ability; . . , 
^ f) it it asks students to ex^kmiJie . in .i new setting an. idea, an ^ppliciiion 
Of an intellectual process, or a current problem which has been previoi sly 
studied: . • ■ 

7 if it requires students to examine topics or issues that citizens in our society 
do not hormally examine — and that are typically ignored by the major 
c communications media; . / - * 

^ ^ ii it involvL-s student.s and faculty members in 'risk-taking' — a ri.sk of 
success or failure: ... 

^ 9 if it requires students to re- write, rehearse, and polish their initial eitorts; . . . j 

10 if it involves student.s in the application and ma.stery of meaningful rules. ' 

standards, or disciplines; .. . 
I T if it gives students a chance to share the planning, the carrying out of a plan. 

■ , or the j^esults of an activity with others; and t.. . 

12 if it is rele'vant to the cxpres.sed purposes of the students. 

As Raths explained elsewhere, teachers, parents and students should be asked 
to sbaVc in the development if alternative se'ts of criteria of worthwhile 
^ctwiri^s. "Hither than the ones he presents. It imigKt be added that o£tei) 
pareiit*^ arc bamboozled by specialist chatter over the technical aspects of 
education, whereas, perhaps with some coaxing, they can be quite clear and 
articulate about what they value in education. I suspect that, to*1jome extent, 
what is described as, 'parental^pathy* in^thc educational context is*^ form. of 
parental bewilderment, frustratio'n arid: withdrawal ifrom technical^discussions 
in \Chich they are not trained to participate. ' 

In the inclusive sense of accountability, teachers must find ways 'to explain* 
(2.19) or to desciribe. expopnd, make clear, in t^erijis meaningful to non- 
teacher*, their relevant value criteria of the educational situadoh and the 
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appropriate teaching programs. Parents and other non-teachers in education 
arc likely to play a more meaningful and effective role in first helping to 
formulate the value criteria of education and then in generally commenting on 
and evaluating the appropriateness of the programs designed by teachers to 
promote those values, than in the more detailed and specialist assessment of the 
programs. If the movement towards 'more open patterns of control' (5.6) is to 
succeed, thei> school doors must, be unlocked, in more ways than one, to many 
legitimately interested publics. 

In suinnlary, while the more restricted sense of.accountability first seeks to 
determine the operational objectives and then to design tests which can' 
measure those objectives, the more inclusive sense first seeks to determine the 
value criteria of worthwhile activities and then to decide appropriate 
procedures by which measurable and non-measurable components may be 
accounted. 

IVht'ti is-oiie iJccouti table? The report's coinmcxit, implicit in Chapter 2, i^ that 
people are accountable for activities when they are in a position to determine 
what those are to be: the Committee believes that ^ 

responsibility will be most effectively discharged where the people entrusted with 
making decisions are also the people responsible for carrying tlieiii out. with an 
obligation to justify them . . . (2.4). ; ^ . • 

This is quite different from the sort of bureaucratic answerability demanded of 
school administrators in the report's explicit statements in Chapter 13. Quite 
' simply, if we only carry out what someone in higher authorityhas decided, 
we would not be accountable for that decision. And if for some reason we are 
forced to carry out that externally imposed decision in certain ways specified 
to 6s. then the one in authority who madd the decision is (jccoutitabh' for it, 
while we arc atiswcmble to him for carrying it out in the prescribed manner. 
When the teacher freely enters the teacher-pupil rchltionship, he becomes 
accountable for the aims, content and methods of his programs and shares some 
responsibility for the outcomes. Jf parents, pupils (2.4), and 'other socializing 
.agencies' (2.17) are to be jointly involved \j;ith teachers in some forms of 
educational decision-making, then they must also be held accountable and be 
jointly held responsible for the outcomes. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' 

The themes dealt with. in this article were, firstly, that the notion one has of 
educational accountability is der ived partly from one's understanding of what 
education means; and. secondly, that, two senses of acco;:ruability may be 
distinguished — a restricted sensvi which emphasizes the more readily 
quantifiable, easily specifiable and clearly behavioural aspects of education; 
and a more inclusive and richer sense which embraces both those elements of 
education which secure and those which elude the quantifiable. 

The, central arguments in this article ..are, firstly, that the notion of 
accountability in terms of bureaucratic answerability, of educators, which is 
explicitly projected by the report in Chapter 13, is too narrow to serve a 
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concept of education that is complex and subtle; and secondly, that more, not 
less, accountability of an enriched kind, expressed in implicit and muted tones 
in Chapter 2 of the report, is required in education. This enriched notion of 
accountability is one that demands of all the agents of education (c;g., teachers, 
pupils, parents, the state, churches, etc.) that they provide for optimum 
conditions for worthwhile learning to occur and that they be accountable to 
one another £br the provision of those conditions. 

My recommendations th,en are, firstly, that the thrust of future concern oyer 
accountability should shift from being only a bureaucratic check that fiscal 
misappropriation has not occurrecl^'in educational spending, to include as well 
a concern for research evaluation that seeks to gauge the effectiveness of the 
professional educators' aims and programs to provide optimum'conditions for 
worthwhile learning to occur; secondly, that attempts be ifiade to provide 
some . appropriate institutional framework within which all the agents of 
education are encouraged to accept their responsibilities for the formulation of 
the value priteria of educational goals; and, thirdly, that attempts be made to 
• develop structures through which all the agents of education accept and'fulfil 
their "respective accountabilities to one another, with respect to the provision 
of optimum conditions for worthwhile learning to occur. 

1 cannot see such a shift of thinking about accountability occurring until the 
many publics --with an interest and a desire to participate in educational 
decision-making first come together in serious dialogue; it cannot be achieved 
by flat. ' „.,rr-. 
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9. The Macro-economics of Educational Renewal 

C. Selby Smith 

INTRODUCTION. 

Since the Report of the Interim Committee of the Australian Schools 
Commission, referred to subst^qucntly as the Karmel report after its chairman. 
Emeritus Professor P. H. KarmeL is available to the public, no'attempt is made 
here to set out in any detail the various grants recommended J The discussion 
in this chapter concentrates rather, in the brief space available, on some of the 
report's major implications from a macro-economic perspective.^ Suffice it to 
say, however, that the phrase *educational renewal* may well both raise and 
reflect unrealistic expectations about what the Karmel programs can be 
expected to achieve. Despite the shift they represent towards greater federal 
involvement in primary and secondary education, and the increased emphasis 
they lay on a *needs* criterion when allocating funds between schools or 
school systems, the Karmel rccommeridations arc essentially *more of the same* 
for Australian education rather than a radically new departure. •:■ . i 

The tests applied here to the Karmel programs are essentially the traditional 
trinity of the economist's pantheon:, efficiency, equity and stabilization policy 
effects. The efficiency test is concerned with achieving maximum output from 
-given'inputS7(or con verselyrwith achieving a given output-using a minimum-c 
of inputs). The equity criterion is concerned with whether those in similar 
circumstances are similariy treated, and whether those in dissimilar 
circumstances arc treated dissimilarly — and appropriately, which in the case 
of the Karmel programs clearly incorporates a movement towards more 
sub.stantial assistance for those with greater 'needs'. The difficulties of 
rendering this latter part of the criteri9n sufficiently precise tor (Operational use 
are not to be underrated, neither are the difficulties of reconcihng it 
satisfactorily with* the other criteria. Although these problems are not pursued 
further here, they need to be borne in mind throughout this chapter.* The 
third test is thc contribution of the Karmel programs to stabilization policy, 
which' in the circumstances of 1974 (the only year in which the programs 
have so far operated) means essentially their relationship to inflation It is 
frequently possible when discussing a particular progr^rfC whether in the 
public or the private sector, tacitly to ignore its (relatively minor) effects on 
overall stabilizarion policy. It is not a satisfactory approach" when discussing 
the Karmel programs, partly because of their magnitude, partly because they 
directly contnButed to exacerbating wage increases and the particulariy - 
serious pressure on resources in the building industry, partly because of the 
seriousness of the' current inflationary pressures and their links with these 
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educational initiativo; -(among others) ' and partly because the Federal 
Government in its Budget of September 1974 argued that, rather than take 
the unpopular measures which were uigcntly required to slow the rate of 
growth of prices, it preferred to press on with its prograrii of social reforms of 
which the Karmel programs were a major component. This is not, of course, 
to argue that inflation was caused by the Karmel programs — ^ that would be 
nonsense — but merely that since they had some effect in exacerbating 
inflation, any macro-economic assessment of their impact which did not take it 
into account would be incomplete. 

The chapter is divided into seven parts o( which this introduction is the first. 
The second section discusses some aspects of the real cost of implementing the 
Karmel recommendations, the third section the relationship between "inflation 
and the extra grants for education, the fourth section some effects on federal- 
state relations in Australia, the fifth section some aspects of the Karmel 
programs in relation to the tax system and the sixth section some effects on the . 
use of labour; especially .highly skilled labour, in the Australian economy. Iii 
the final section of the chapter, the Karmel programs are discussed more 
generally in relation- to the threefold criteria of efficiency, eijuity and 
contribution to stabilization policy. 

Two other preliminary points should be made. Firstly, on many matters 
relevant to the topics .discussed here, the full .story was not knowirwlicn the 
chapter was being prepared.^ Although based pn the best information 
available then, either in published documents or from private. discussion, the 
conclusions reached here should be jegardcd as tentative pending a longer 
period of operation for the Karmel programs and fuller information about 
their implementation and effects. Secondly, the chapter largely concentrates 
on difficulties and problems associated with the Karmel rccommen'datioh.s. 
This is a conscious decision, reflecting the conviction that it is in these areas 
that discussion can be most fruifful. However, it might lead the unwary reader 
to believe that the author was, on balance, substantially critical of the overall 
program. This is not so; the vision and energy of Professyor Karmel and his 
Committee have laid the basis for substantial improvements in Australian 
schools. What is crucial now is that the best use be made of this great 
opportunity. ^ * 

■\ 

THE REAL COST OF THE KARMEL COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Interim Committee recommended grants of some S660 million for the 
two calendar years beginning injanu'ary 1974. However, only some seven- 
tenths of this represented additional assistance, because a variety of previously 
existing schemes of commonwealth aid to education were incorporated in the 
total program. Some S46 1 million ."^^ recommended for government schools, 
some SI 79 million for. non-govermnent schools and sorrte S20 million for 
programs which were not specifically allocated between the sectors.^' Most of 
the funds were provided for general assistance with recurrent or capital 
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expenses (S309 million and S196 million respectively), althouglj the very 
substantial sum of S155 million was allocated to a variety of particular 
programs.' In August 1974, supplementary funds were requested by the 
Schools Commission for both capital and recurrent expenditures.** The money 
cost ot the'program being administered by the Schools Commission is thus 
very substantial. On the other hand, the programs might have important 
resource-creating effects, while the increased expenditure will be partially 
offset by large rises in receipts (for example, through taxation on the 
additional income and expenditure). 

1 ■ .. 
FurthermQre, the political constraints are such that the money must be spent, 

at least by the end of 1975, but preferably at approximately the rate at which 

the Federal Government makes it available to State Governments, Catholic 

education authoritics' and individual schools. The State Governments, for . 

example, have frequently argued during the postwar period th^t the fundsN 

they receive frorn the Commonwealth together with the revenues they can 

raise themselves are inadequate to properly fund the important responsibilities 

with which they are vested under the Constitution, and among which 

education is particularly important, both politically economically. The 

difficulties of spending the additional- funds efficiently are exacerbated'by the 

specific purposes for which much of the money must be spent, the shortage of 

competent and experienced administrators, by the very rapid rate of growth of 

expenditure and the complexities of integrated planning in large educational 

syste;ns — especially if the use of outside consultants, architects, builders, etc. 

is in practice discouragtd. A more fundamental obstacle to optimal resource 

allocation in education is inadequate kngw ledge of the relationships between 

inputs and outputs. Furthermore, education is a means whereby^ more' 

fundamental social goals are pursued rather than an end in itself, yet the 

Commonwealth Government has little constitutional power over education in 

the. Staters, and its financial influence only provides an uncertain means of 

achieving its educational purposes (and hence its more basic social goals). In 

the circumstances, considerable waste is almost inevitable. 

The real cost of a particular economic activity is the other opportunities 
which are foregone in order to undertake it, whethet other programs 
elsewhere in education, elsewhere in the public sector or in the private s^ictor. 
The massive funds being made available for education are involving sacrifices 
ebe where, yet many of those in Australian education do not perceive the need 
to justify their use of additional p\5blic money or to demonstrate how it is 
enabling them to pursue social goals more adequately. There is a real danger 
that the multiplying examples of conspicuous waste and the absence of many 
instances of obviously improved results could damage the public commitment 
to more generous'funding for education (as has already happened in some 
overseas countries). Obtaining value for money would be much more likely if 
the growth rate of expenditure was lowered. This would require the rate of 
increase to be maintained over a longer period if given real targets are to be 
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achieved, -but \( could — as the next section emphasizes — render the 
achievement of those roal targets niore Hkcly. 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INFLATION AND THE 
ADDITIONAL GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 

The Federal Government is responsible for'macro-economic management, and 
the implementation of tTie K'armel programs from early 1974 coincided with 
the . worst bout of sustained inflation that Aust;-alia has suffered in over 20 
years,^ The fuiidarnental pauses of inflation are a matter of contention among 
economists and this is''not the' plac^ to explore this fascinating question in 
detail. Suffice it to say that major social changes involving rapid growth in 
government expenditure over a short perio3 are almost certain to contribute 
to inflationary pressures in a fully employed economy given *the circumstances 
of the 'early 1970s, that the 'afd.ditional taxation required to finance such 
programs tends to exacerbate pressures in'factor and 'prodcict markets which^ 
contribute to inflation (as WcJl as giving the Government a vested interest in 
the revenue consequences of continuing inflation), that these additions to 
inflationary pressure are lilctly to be, significantly * more serious if the 
Government is committed at the same time* to 'other major initiatives in' the 
public- sector (whether in health services, social welfare or urban 
improvement), but that it is a wild overstatement to claim that, of themselves, 
the additional grants for education are more than a contributing factor to 
inflation in Australia. ^ . / 

The rapid growth of costs and prices is reducing substantially the expansion 
in real educational services which can be achieved from the financial outlays 
allocated by Parliament, Inflation renders more serious any tendency for 
spending from the additional grants to be delayed, but very rapid growth of 
expenditure on education raises its own problems (as the previous section of 
this chapter emphasized). It should also be borne in'^mind that, large though 
the funds appropriated as a result of the Karmel recommendations arc, they 
still represent only a minority of the expenditure on Australian schools — 
even for those schools which are organized and financed by governments. Yet 
inflation tends to reduce the real value of all the resources represented by 
particular money outlays^^^hcther they are expenditures by State Education 
Departments, Citholic education authorities, or individual schools and 
parents, not just the additional funds provided by the Australian Government, 

Educators may feel there is an obvious solution to these problems, 'i.e., that 
as the Schools Commission recommended to the Australian Government in 
August 1974, the Government should agree to 'accept the principle of 
supplementary Schools Commission programs to maintain the purchasing 
power- of grants legislated by the ParHameiit from time to time*.'° As 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, this is only a partial answer, since 
Schools Commission grants only ref^esent a minority of the funds available to 
Australian schools. Supplementation of only this assistance to . State 
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Governments is quite inadequate to'cnable them to maintain the real value of, 
the resources they provide for primary and secondary education if inflation 
continues at the rate how anticipated. Indeed, the effects of inflation tend to be 
particularly serious for labour intensive industries, since the rate^of growth of 
wages and salaries is even faster ti^n the present rate of growth of prices in 
Australia — and education is a labour-intensive industry par excvllencv. Yet there 
is a still more fiihdamental problem from the viewpoint of macro-economic 
management. While the supplementation of grants to maintain their real value 
is obviously desirable froh>-tlic-p6in^of view of those in each program seeking 
supplementationv supplementation of all such programs will merely intensify 
the inflationary situation. In theory, this could be largely avoided by 
supplementing only the education grants, but in practice it seems hard to argue 
a strong case why supplementation should occur for education, but noi; for 
other activities such as law and order, roads, health services or social welfare. 
There is also a problem of incentives, since the knowledge that any increases in^ 
cost can be. virtually automatically recouped through grant supplementation is., 
likely to accelerate cost increases. ' . . , 

^Salaries and associated expenses (especially teachers' salaries) and building 
works account for the bulk of recurrent and capital expenditure respectively 
in both primary and secondary education. In both these areas, the 
implementation of the Karmel programs has tended to strengthen inflationary 
pressures. The negotiations over salaries and conditions for teachers in. 
government schools (the largest group of teachers), which have substantial 
flow-on implications for teachers employed in non-government schools, are 
generally conducted at state level and the Schools Commission is not a party to 
the negotiations." Yet the additional federal funds for education are providing 
educational authorities \yith greater room for financial concessions. Although 
complete data on movements in the salaries of teachers and other comparable 
categories of highly skilled' labour are not yet available.^ it seems probable that 
one, result of the Karm^:l fufids has been to accelerate the rate of growth of 
teachers' salaries.'^ Not only is this an important contributory factor to^ 
inflation in itself, but it is likely to have flow-on implications elsewhere given 
the traditional methods of wage and salary determination used in Australia, the 
size of die teaching workforce and its particular importance for relativities in 
state public services (and perhaps for women, too).. In its editorial on the 
Federal Budget, the Melbourne Age said that most Victorians *would welcome 
more positive indications that the enormous outlay is enhancing the quality of 
education and not mainly the prosperity of the teaching profession .^^ These 
Were strong words, especially coming from a newspaper which has in general 
been well-informed on educational affairs and a strong supporter of the 
Federal Government's educatiojial initiatives. * 

So far as the capital program is concerned, it has added to the strains on the 
construction industry, which in early 1974 was already overextended. The 
result was to strengthen demand relative to supply, to raise the rate of growth 
of prices and to lower both the quality of educational building and the terms 
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on which it could be carried out. However, with the sharply reduced rate of 
growth in the money supply, the tightening of credit, the fall in business 
expectations and the rise in interest rates, the pressure on the building industry 
has been easing markedly dupng 1974. The full dcchnc in activity has 
probably not yet jemerged, but scope is beginning to appear for substantial 
shifts of resources from the private to the public sector. This could be to the 
advantage of educational capital programs, which are a major component ot 
the Karmel recommendations. 

Difficultiesrhowevcr, are still likely to occur in using State Departments of 
Public Works for a rapid expansion of educational construction, or in 
obtaining non-government builders experienced in educational construction in 
adequate numbers, while the Federal Government still seems liable to 
overestimate the speed vvith which resources can be shifted between- different 
uses. Better value for money would almost certainly be obtained if the shift of 
financial resources into educational construction occurred more slowly — 
and, in order to achieve similar real targets, it would then need to continue for 
a longer period. These changes would have the further advantage of 
contributing to less fluctuating demands on the building industry and hence of 
easing the task of macro-economip jnanagement for a significant part of the 
economy. . j 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS AND THE KARMEL t 
PROGRAMS 

The present structure of the Australian Federation causes major problems for 
the satisfactory, implementation of programs such as those recommended in the 
Kaririel report. There is a serious imbalance between the revenue sources and 
the expenditure functions of the different levels of government. Education is 
the largest single expenditure responsibility of the State Governments, and 
consequently any major shifts in federal-state relationships in education have 
substantial implications for the structure of the Australian Commonwealth, It 
is the opinion of the writer that some functions such as overall funding, 
strategic planning, and redress of regional inequalities are those with which 
the Schools Commission should be primarily concerned, while the details of 
educational administration require less centralized control. The Schools 
Commission should not become too heavily involved in the admin- 
istrative regulation of educational details, 

. During 1974, the Schools Commission has displayed an ambivalent attitude 
to those with whom it will have to co-operate if the possibilities for 
educational renewal are to be realized in Australia. An obvious example 
concerns; its relationships with non-government schools;, since there is 
considerable fear that the Commission could become another Department of 
Eviucation for non-government schools, there is a'^widespread realization that 
at least some of its members are opposed in principle to the existence of private 
schools, and a member of the Commission, Mrs Joan Kirncr, is one of the 



. plaijptiffs f ri Q court case designed to test whether the Australian Government, 
has constitutional power to provide funds for non-government (especially 
religious) schools. . 

Another basic question revolves around the respect to be paid to the 
sovereignty of the components of a federal state. Of the Australian States* all 
but two have non-Labor governments who tend to view any Federal Labor 
Government with suspicion and whose suspicions are currently further fuelled 
by the realization that at least some members of the Federal Cabinet and 
Caucus are opposed, in principle, to the continued existence of <State 
Governments holding their present powers. Yet if the best^long-term results 
are to be achieved in the schools, genuine co-operation between State 
Governments and the Schools Commission is essential. A pre-condition of this 
from the viewpoint of the States, it should hardly be necessary to emphasize, is 
that their constitutional rights and their ability to determine their own 
^priorities are clearly acknowledged. . Financial assistance and other' co- 
operative ventures are 'different in spirit (and are likely to be different in 
r^jmlt)- from attempts to take over state functions or to dictate lines, of policy 
against local preferences when constitutional power lies locally. 

Tli\ determination of priorities raises major difficulties in most States, 
especially for those expenditure areas where responsibility and initiative are 
not wholiv confined to one level of government. The Karmel recommen- 
dations restricted state priorities, in the sense that the resources were to be 
additional to\hose already provided and were to be specifically f6r education, 
but the bulk W the funds were for gSSral recurrent or general capital 
purposes, free ofvdetailed restrictions. They combined this with a number of 
less substantial buKmore specific programs in areas where they perceived .a 
special priority and ^particular national concern. However, the question of 
.maintenance of effort by States (and other schools and school systems) is far 
from clarified; indeed, there is a danger^ that precipitate action by any of the 
parties could fundamentally endanger that fragile cO-operation which is so 
essential for the success of the whole endeavour. There are also major incon- t- 
sistencies in underlying assumptions and serious practical problems inherent in 
the prevailing arrangements whereby a general agency with interest in 
regional equalization (the Grants \pornmission) matches overall needsr efforts 
and resources between claimant and^standard States but explicitly leaves each 
State free to determine its own expenditure (and revenue) priorities, while at 
the same time another commonwealth agency concerried ^vith a specific 
though important area of state responsibility is attempting to equalize resource 
use in its own area of special interest. The two approaches are not compatible 
and they are leading to contradictory flo^^^of resources. For example, the 
Grants Commission has been providing additional (untie3) grants to the 
claimant States relative to the standard Stated of New South' Wales and 
Victoria, while at the same time the Schools Commission, another aim of the 
Co mni on wealth Governrnent, is bewailing the condition of inner icfty schools 
in^ Sydney^ and Melbourne and recommending (tied) grants tp help remedy 
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vvhat they sec as a deplorable state of affairs. Even within the commonwealth 
bureaucracy itself, machinery for determining educational priorities is 
inadequate, requiring development of a stronger co-ordinating role for the 
Department or a consolidation of the Commissions. The complex results of 
these unsatisfactory arrangements for the national determination of priorities 
in public expenditure in general, and educaUon in particular, are compounded 
by differing priorities between States and the varying relationships between 
State and Commonwealth. The result is that neither efficiency nor equity is 
necessarily pursued' either rationally or consistently. ^ 

THE KARMEL PROGRAMS AND THE TAXATION SYSTEM . 

In general, the Karmel report made little. attempt to integrate more closely the 
system of educational finance with the general taxation structure, although it 
might be argued that its substantial expenditure recommendations imply a 
higher tax burden than would otherwise have existed, or the sacrifice of some 
other public goods or services, or some combination of the two. The 
implications of the higher tax burden are difficult enough to estimate, but the 
. real costs (and benefits) of foregoing alternative public goods or services are 
even harder to evaluate. In principle, however, it seems likely that substantial 
improvements could be made to equity in education by a closer meshing of the 
taxation system with the methods of providing and financing education. 

The Karmel Committee exainiped-the provision of education through the 
funding of schools and school systems. Yet the needs of children should be the 
touchstone 'of educational ppHcy rather than the needs of educational 
institutions oTTystcrns. Individuals differ widely within school systems and 
even within individual schools. To speak of rich schools rather than schools 
attended by childrtg whose parents are wealthy is a fundamental error with 
far-reaching implications. In fact, government schools. Catholic schools and 
other independent schools do not generally cater exclusively for the rich or the 
poor, but for pupils whose parents vary widely in income, wealth and taste for 
education. ® . 

There a>c dangers in using a needs criterion to differentiate institutions 
rather than individual pupils or their parents — and some ot "the unfortunate 
effects could be exacerbated by inflation. For example, the great majority of__ 
Australian school children attend government schools, but in general (despite 
some- exceptions such' as the disadvantaged^irchootrprogram) the additional 
funds will n,ot necessarily bias provision more heavily in accordance with a 
needs criterion. It is far from clear that for the majority of schools or school 
'Children inequalities are being reduced: they could even be increasing. 
Similar conclusions apply to the non-government schools. The lower grants 
per pupil to schools which the Interim Committee classified more highly in ' 
terms of resource use do not differentiate between pupils who are from poor 
or wealthy homes. The long-run result will be to make such schools more 
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exclusive in social and economic terms, which was surely not the intention of 
the Interini Committee or the Labor Government. Furthermore, the adoption 
of resource use as the criterion for graduated government assistance, thougli 
understandable, is likely to have an unfortunate long-term effect on incentives, 
rewarding those, who provided ler.st themselves and penalizing those ywho . 
provided more. The recommendations of the Interim Committee are^lso 
leading to dissimilar treatment of individuals whose parents are in an 
equivalent socio-economic situation but who favouV a different type of; 
education, say Catholic rather than secular. The actual policy qlso appears tql 
be inc6nsistent with the Interim .Committee's stated preference for greater 
diversity in Australian education. , j ^ 

In short, the failure to integrate the taxation system more effectively/ with 
the provision and.fuiance ot education, coupled with the decision to examine 
the needs of schools and school systems rather than of individual pupils \nd 
parents is leading to inequities within the government sector, inequities, within 
the noh-governmcnt sector and infcquities between them. Individuals in similar 
circumstances are not being treated/ similarly, individuals in / dissimilar 
circumstances are being treated similarly and both of these sifiiations are 
inequitable. . ' > . 

Four other points are made briefly. Firstly, although education can provide 
a means for individual advancement, the redress of educational equalities in 
itself is unlikely to result in any radical restructurnig of the pattern of income, 
wealth, prestige and power in Australia. Tjo the extent that the Federal 
Govefnment sees the Karmel program as a-tpotent means to transform society, 
it wili almost certainly be disappomted. Education is too weak a tool to 
accomplish this task alone. Secondly, to the extent that the^' additional 
educational benefits are disproportionately concentrated on the disadvantaged 
members of society, they may tend to reducp slightly the dispersion in earned 
incomes (by relatively raising the lower end of th6 distribution) and this could 
have implications for the incidence of the tax structure. Thirdly, to the extent 
that the actual incidence of the Australian tax system is largely proportional to 
income, as s^ome submissions to the Asprey Committee suggest, and if the 
benefits from the educational services provided through the additional funds 
are distributed among pupils approximately in proportion to their previous 
distribution, then the overall distribution of costs relative to benefits will not 
be substa;itially affected by the implementation of the Karmel 
recommendations. The available information is inadequate to support definite 
conclusions, but if this approximation is close to the truth, the 'needs' criterion 
may be more rhetoric than substance. Finally, the Budget decision to cut the 
deduction for education expenses allowable for income tax purposes from 
S400 to SJ30 will improvc\ equity among some taxpayers (since the 
deduction was more valuable tOvthose with a higher taxable income), but 
may reduce it when comparing other groups (for example, those with children 
in government rather than in non-government schools). 
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EFFECTS ON MAbJPOWER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Primary and secondary education in Australia is a labour-intensive industry. 
The additional financial resources for schooling arc tending to be largely used 
^*for payments to labour, albeit to highly skilled labour. -»The Karmcl programs 
are having, or are likely to have, some important influences' on the labour 
market, on the relative demands for and supplies of partftular categories of 
highly. educated labour. In this section, five aspects are emphasized. \ 
Firstly, there was the impetus given to labour market certification through 

. education. The expansion of the number of teachers implies expansion in ar 
area of the labour market where competence in achieving particular goals is 

. difficult to demonstrate and certification throU'gh formal educational 
achievements (or experience) has become the recognized route to more senior 
and more highly paid positioiis. Coupled with this is the relatively rigid 
hieraichical pattern of organization which appears to be built into the structure 
of iifost Education Departments in Australia. Not only may. the expansion of 
''^S^^^^'ii where these attitudes arc so strong be held to be undesirable in itself, 
but it could be argued to be inappropriate for the world of tomorrow hi 
which co-operation, flexibility ftnd openness are likely to become more highly 
valued traits — and doubly inappropriate for educational activities which are 

■ essentially concerned with the preparation for tomorrow of the children of 
today. 

Secondly, the implementation of the Karmel programs is likely to produce 
changes in the labour market because of their -influence on relative salaries and 
conditions.' One example which hxs already been emphasized concerns the 
increased w^illingness to allow a more ra^id improvement in teachers* salaries 
and cpndifions than would otherwise have" occurred. It is also no^t impossible 
that the Karmel funds might enable changes to be- made in the career structure 
ot^teachcrs' earnings.'^ This coulij have significant effects: for example; in 
, reducing wastage from the teaching profession, in expanding the intake of • 

I mature entrants to teachilig, or in rendering educational administration less of 

j a clo.sed shop. . j . 

1 Thirdly, the Karmel programs could result in a shift in the relative labour 
market positions of men and women. Teaching has become? increasingly 
j dominated by women jin the post-war period, although less so at sc^:ondary 
I than at primary level and much less so for more senior administrative poiuitions 
I than in the classroom. .Thus, improving the financial position for school staff 
j will tend to benefit women disproportionately — although the exact results 
j depend substantially on a variety of other decisions largely made by men in 
• key administrative positions. Furthermore, if many of thesv teachers would 
have had litde choice than to .work in primary or secondary education (and 
were happy to do so rather than not to work) then the increase iii their salaries 
and conditions is substantially ajialogoui.to monopoly rent ahd inefficient in 
;-- the sense that a similar bundle of goods and services could have been achieved 
at lower cost.^^ ' - , . 
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' ^Fourthly, there is likely to be. an increase in the national influence on wage 
fixation. The major negotiations on teachers' salaries and conditions now 
oc^T ifor State-employed teachers at state level. However, the increasing 
federal interest in the outcomes of schooling, the importance of teachers in the 
education process and their dominating influence on recurrent costs are likely 
to lead to growing Australian Government concern with the escalating cost of 
teachers. The inter-State leap-frogging of wage claims and the effect of 
inc/reased federal grants on the bargaining backbone of State Governments 
setm likely to cause the Schools Commission to become more intimately 
involved in the process of wage determination for staff in schools. One 
possibility would be the calculation of national t);acher salary scales to which 
recommended grants could be related, any excess to be borne by the particular 
school or school system involved. The pressures to move in this direction 
would tend to be intensified if the Commission decided, in the light of 
inflation and other factors, to relate future financial assistance for non- 
government schools to the costs of education in government schools. 

Finally, the implementation of the Karmel programs has coincided with the 
Federal Government's assumption of the full financial responsibility for 
tertiary-education throughout Australia. This has resulted in a major shift in 
the relative interests of State and Commonwealth, of which the situation with 
respect to teachers' colleges is of particular interest here. Prior to July 1973, 
the single-purpose government teachers' colleges were almost wholly financed 
by State Governments, for the last, six months of 1973 they were jointly 
funded by the Federal an^d State Governments according to the formulae then 
ruling for CAEs and universities, while from January 1974, they, have been 
wholly financed by the Commonwealth. 

The previous interest of the Stat<;s was to secure an adequate balance 
between the provision of teachers (the bulk of additional staff came straight 
from tertiary institutions) and the demand for them in the schools. In 1974, 
however, their interest in the cost of supplying teachers is sharply reduced:* 
their predominant concern now is with the total supply of teachers and in 
obtaining *a fair share' for their own State. The result of these changing 
pressures in higher education in general, and in the preparation ot teachers in 
particular, is not yet clear. What is obvious is, the changed situation, the 
greater role for the commonwealth authorities, the enhanced need for co- 
operation (whether within \the federal bureaucracy or between the 
Commonwealth and the States), and the effects which could occur in che 
relative suppHes and demands ofyifferent categories of highly skilled labour. 
Although very litfle discussed, the Karmel programs could have significant 
implications for the Australian labour market. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are four main conclusions. Firstly, the apparent cost may be an over- 
statement! since' the program could have resource creating effects. For 
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example, if education results in higher output or if the reduction of 
educational inequalities causes significant additional productive capacities to 
be liberated, the net cost rnay be significantly lower than it appears initially. 
Looking at the programs from another perspective, it is clear that inflation is 
reducing, the intended increase in real resources fpr education, while much of 
the additional outlay on education is returned to the exchequer (e.g., higher 
salaries for teachers resulting in significantly higher tax revenues, and similarly 
tor the Budget's reduction in the allowable deduction for education 
expenses). Nevertheless; on plausible assumptions it appears that the Karmel^ 
, programs involve very substantial additional federal expenditure on schooling 
and a significant (though smaller) increase in the real rejioUrces devoted to 
education. , / ' 

Secondly, in terms of efficiency, the implementation of thc/Karmel 
recommendations leaves much to be desired. There is a lack of clear goals and 
a frequent lack of common purpose or co-operation \n pursuing^^thcm. 
Furthermore, there is a basic lack of knowledge about the relationships 
between inputs and outputs in education. In practical terms, the rate /of growth 
in expenditure is proving too rapid for the established systems/ to handle 
effectively. There is a particular shortage of experienced administrators with 
co-opcrative^ttitudes. There is a rfcal danger that the multiplying /examples of. . 
educational waste-will endanger that public support on whicn additional . 
finance for education must be"bascd-in the long term. / 

Thirdly, in terms of stabilization policy, the Karmt-l programs have tended 
to exacerbate inflationary pressures while inflation has, in turn, undermined 
the possibility of achieving the intended objectives. In particuliar, the Karmel 
programs have tended to raise the rate of growth of teachers'' salaries and to 
increase the pressure on resources in the building industry. Nevertheless, these 
educational initiatives have been ho more than a factor contributing to 
inflation in Australia: they are very far from being its major — let alone its 
sole -j-|ccause. The excessive rate ofigrowth of [expenditure has complicated 
stabilisation policy, just as it has contributed to inefficiency. Note that the .dual 
objectives of maintaining the real value of education grants and reducing 
inflation may not'Be wholly consistent. ^ 

Fourthly, the strongest justification of the Karnli^l programs probably lies in 
their equity aspects. Equity can be viewed from man)| perspectives. The 
allocations between schools and school, systems largely jreflect broad social 
value judgments. The Karmel programs attempt to raise resource use in 
government schools closer to that, in the more fortunate non-government \^ 
schools. They also attempt to apply a needs criterion\iii the non-gOvernmeut 
sector, but much less so for goverumcht schools where dUpite some attempts 
to reduce inequalities (for example, through the^ijadvantaged schools 



program)\the bulk oi the funds are for general recurr<\n| and general capital 
grants." The Interim Committee chose to base its funding procedures on 



schools and\school systems, rather than on individual pupils or pa/ents, and this 
has caused .substantial inequities between individuals aVid inadequate link: 
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between the tax. structure and the additional, grants for education. The 
allocation of grants between Stites was only approximate, was based on 
attempts to equalize between Stattis and is inconsistent with Grants 
Commission procedures both in theoryjjand in practice. If the benefits from the 
additional resources are roughly prop<)rtional to the previous distribution'* 
and if the costs of providing these resou?-ces are approximately proportional to 
income (as evidence to the Asprey Committee suggests) then — in aggregate 
terms — the programs are probably causing little reduction in educational 
inequalities. Equity can also be considered from the viewpoint of educational 
producers and consumers respectively. So far, at least, the main benefits from 
the implementation of the Karmel recommendations appear to h^vc accrued to 
politicians, teachers and educational administrators rather than to the children 
in schools whom the system is presumably primarily intended to serve. 

Overall, the programs appear to have slightly compounded the difficulties 
of economic management, to be open to more serious objections on efficiency 
grounds and to have both advantages and disadvantages in terms of equity. 
Even if there, are net equity advantages, it is far from obvious that they arc 
sufficient to justify expenditure of S350-S400 million per annum in terms of 
the alternatives foregone. 
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tended to be Vi'"""i«^'^ t^^*''' ^P*^*^^)' implementation: and that there was a particular 
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shorugc of sufficiently competent experienced administrators to manage the substantial 
changes envisaged for education without inefficiency oninequity. 
\^ 15 For a discussion of the struaure of earnings in teaching see C. Selby Smith. (1973). 'An 
\ Economic Approach to Teacher Loss and Retention', Australian Journal of Education, 17 (2): 
\' 142'-152. ^ 
M 6 Or a larger bundle could have been purchased at the same cost. 

17 Note that some funds (e.g. for special projects) arc likely to increase inequalities rather than 
reduce them. 

18 As may well be the case in government schools (especially if the relatively minor 
disadvantaged schools program is neglected). Unfortunately the use made of general Karmel 
grants is not clear for all States. 
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10. Finance for Independent Schooling 

K. G. Mortensen* 



Background 

Ip the 1930s and early 1960s, revenue-sources in a non-government school 
included fetes, raffles, beer-bottle and paper drives, finance from fees and from 
State Junior Government scholarships* won after fierce preparation. There was 
no other government\inding. Then came December 1 1963, a gala day. 
Capital grants for science building and facilities were introduced, making final 
parity with high quality secondary schools, at least in science laboratories, at 
last possible. Again, in 1967, the Victorian Government made per pupil 
grants; the Federal Government followed in 1969. These grants increased 
over the years, enabling non-government schools to hold fees reasonably 
steady and» even, to improve working conditions. 

On '12 December 1972, the Australian Labor Government, to secure 
'equality of opportunity* in education for all children, set up an Interim 
Committee of a proposed Australian Schools .iSommission. This committee, 
meeting under Professor P. Karmel as chairman, was to identify need and 
recommend allocation of federal money in certain defined categories ^of 
assistance. 

The Report of this Committee was greeted with enthusiasm hf th^ 
Universities, state school organizations (teachers and parents), and the media. 
The non-Catholic independent scKool community and many Catholic 
elements viewed the findings with a mmbination of praise, distrust and protest 
— praise for measures that cared for the disadvantaged and handicapped, 
protest and distrust that the Committee had rejected the principle of basic per 
pupil grants and that it had adopted a basis for assessing needs which did not 
consider 'the plight of parents'.' The criteria for available recurrent resources 
also happened to divide Victorian secondary schools m such a way that 
practically all in Categories A to D were non-Catholic; all in Categories F to^ 
H were Catholic. -* 

The reaction of the Catholic community was confused. The response of the 
hierarchy was concerned, but restrained. The Catholic Education Offices 
considered that equitable funding was being approached. The executives of 
religious congregations took the grants without comment or with expressions 
of gratitude, but some teaching religious disapproved of various assuniptions 
determining the Karmel recommendations. Religious who were members of 
the Headmasters Conference or the National Council of Independent Schools* 

*Thc author is grateful to Mrs Margaret C. Gar f land for her generous assistance; also, to his 
colleague Mr K.W. Gould for helpful discussion. 
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stood firm with these organizations. Their non-Catholic colleagues showed 
patience, tact and discretion in dealing with domestirtatholic issues which, 
were, however, related to the good of the whole non-government school 
community. ' . 

It has been clp.imed that one great effect of the Karmel report was to destroy 
the unity of organizations involving Catholic parents, e.g., the Australian 
Parents Council and affiliated Federations of Parents and Friends. There was 
division in Sydney, but of more import was concern at the possible effects of 
parent dissent from the assessment of clerics and from ecclesiastical response. 
Forthright comment could have been interpreted as division within the 
Catholic community and as a usurpation of the Eole of the official leadership. 

The net effect bf current policies has been that the continuing. efforts of 
schools which have resources equal to or better than that of state schools have 
led to reduction, even threat of forfeiture, of aid: It now appears that the 
continuing efforts of schools operating on low fees will never attain the 
'required* standards without substantial government support and threat to 
their independence.^ 

J, ^ 

Parameters of this article 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 'absolute* equity or to answer the 
popular question of the 1974 Monash lecture series: Wjiat is the price of 
choice?'* 

The discussion is limited to the problem of ^relative' equity using ratios and 
indices which show relative benefits agzruing to the goveriiment and non- 
government s-;ctors .md ^Which serve as a guide to change. Thus Section 1 
considers the ratio of the total expenditure through state budgets and federal 
grants on the non-government sector to that on the government sector; 
specific ratios are provided for the primary and secondary sectors and for the 
different 'categories' of school in each sector. Section 2 examines the extent of 
a Total Resources Gap (in money and in proportional terms) in government 
funding of government and independent schools. The proportional index 
relates the money gap to average weekly" earnings per male unit (aft^r tax). In 
Section 3, ratios and gap indices are developed to compare benefits in 
recurrent grants flowing to independent schools under the States Grants 
(Schools) Acts 1972, 1973 and 1974. The secondary and primary sectors are 
dealt with separately: in the latter instance, the analysis concentrates on 
Catholic systemic schools. The distribution of grants for building, including 
science laboratories and libraries, is considered in Section 4. Grants for 
disadvantaged schools, which in Victoria are being applied to renovations, are 
included,^ Section 5 comments on/the distribution of grants to such schools. 
Section 6 considers the -joint impact of recurrent grant funding am/ recent 
changes in allowable taxation deductions for educational expenses. The article 
concludes with a general commentary. :v ~ * 

The conclusions have political implications. If there is a significant increase 
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in relative benefits (recurrent and building) to the non-govcrnmciit school, 
and also a diminishing gap betv/ccn government expenditure on governmenl 
and independent schools (in money and proportional terms),.this would show 
that the non-government sector was receiving more favourable treatment 
under Labor than under Liberal-Country ^artygovernmcnt. 

On the other hand, if there were no apprecTaEle increase but, rather, perhaps 
a decrease in relative benefits, an increasing resources gap, other policies such 
as taxation changes directed generally against parents in the non-government 
school sector, this would suggest that the public had been misled by those who 
refer to *massive aid' for Catholic schools. 

^The Karmcl report'was first introduced to Catholics in such a way that 
many thought they 'had never had it so good\ They now have to examine 
their jSljsition critically and in depth. 

TOTAL GOVERNMENT FUNDING 

There are two indicai;ors relevant to determining whether assistance to 
independent schools is equitable relative to the funding of government schools, 
viz., assets and money flow to enable continued operation. This articlc.uses, in 
subsequent sections, a Building Ratio and Index to assess new accumulated assets 
and a Recurrent Rath and Imiex of expenditure to assess flows in support of 
current operation. While no attempt is made to assess existing possessions; a 
Ccncral Ratio (including all sources of expenditure) is used in the present 
section as^a guide to changes in relative equity. 

The General Ratio is the ratio of total government expenditure on primary 
and secondary education (Federal and State Budgets) per pupil in an 
independent school to the corresponding expenditure per pupil in a 
government school. This ratio can be calculated in two ways — by using 
published aggregate data for government expenditure divided by the 
respective school populations; or by considering components of per pupil 
expenditure in the primary and secondary sectors and in the different cate- 
gories of schools. 

If we except Category A schools, the data in Tables I and 2 show rises — of 
the same order in primary and secondary sectors — since 1972-73. A rise 
suggests an improvement in ^relative' equity,' but must be interpreted ^in 
conjunction with indices of ^continuing effort'.' (See Table 7.) Study ofTables 
1-4 enables the following further conclusions to be drawn: 

1 The Karmel Supplement (S467 njillion as at May 1973) represents only 
12 per cent of the total estimated government expenditure (S3919 
million) on primary and secondary schools of all types during calendar 
years 1974 and 1975. • ■ 

2 Total federal grants for 1974 and 1975 together were expected to fall 
just short of S700 million according to the 1973-74 budget reckoning. 
This figure, which includes ^existing grants' under legislation passed by 
the former Liberal-Country Party coalition, is 18 per cent of the total. 
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TABLE 1 Government Expenditure on Primary and 
Educatlqn — Victoria 



IP71.72 1972.73 1973 7^ 1974-75 1974-75 

Budget Esilmtic* of 
MlImalM actual 

Gcvt. Indap. Goyt. Indep. Govl. Ind«p. Govl. Indap. Govr^hTJjp. 



1. Expenditure from 
' State sources 

only, $m 302 10 358 . 12 420 16 501 20 543 20 

% age of total 96.8 3.2 96.8 3.2 96.3 3.7 96.2 3.8 96.5 3.5 

2. Federal Grants, $m 6 12 8 15 23 23 76 39 76 39 
% age of total 33.3 66.6 34.8 65.2 50.0 50.0 66.1 33.9 66.1 33.9 

3. Total from State 
and Federal ' 

sources, $m 308 22 366 27 443 39 577 59 619 59 

% age of total 93.3 6.7 93.1 6.9 91.9 8.1 90.7 9.3 91.3 8.7 

4; General Ratio 
(calculated from 
"3" and school 

populations) 0.22 ' ^ 0.23 0.26 0.32 0.30 



1. Data are derived from "Schools in Australia"/ the Hon, L Bowen 
{C.P.D.r November 15. 1973, pp. 3401-2), the Federal" Budget of 
1974-75 and Victorian State budgets, statements of Education 
Department. Expenditure, and annual reports of the Minister. 

2. Allowances from State sources for teachers in tralnirtg for govern- 
ment schools are Included. However, ;^xp8nditure on teachers' 
colleges (Including those approved In the non-government sector) 
is now funded by the Federal Government and has been omitted. 
This provides a better base for comparing expenditure on school- 
ing over the years. Transportation costs, payroll tax and expen- 
diture on "special groups" (aboriginal, migrant. Isolated and sol- 
diers' children) are also excluded in ail analyses of Victorian 
figures. • 

3. The actual Victorian recurrent expenditure has been greater than'' 
the estimate by 13 per cent (1972-73) and 5 per cent (1973-74). 
The October, 1974 rise in teacliers' salaries suggests an increase 
(1974-75) of 13 per cent In budget estimates of. recurrent expen- 
diture. A further salaries Increase before June 30, 1975 is prob- 

V able but, as It . will .cojpe late in the financial year and may be 
counterbalanced by spending below estimates on 'building, no 
further adjustment Is made to total expenditure. (See Table 1).' 
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4. The dsllmale for the increase In total expenditure In Victoria 
(1973-74 to 1974-75), not allowing for post-budget IrK:reases In 
teachers' salaries^ Is 31' per cent. (See Table 1). This is consis- 
tent with trends revealed In The Schools Commission Report to 
the Minister (August 1974) where the 1975 recurrent allocations 
were Increased by 21 per cent 'to maintain the originally planned 
programme momentum*. This statement should be read In con- 
junction with the Hon. L Bowen's assumption (ibid., p. 3405) of 
a rise in operating costs of 10 per cent per year; also the Hon. 
K. Beazley's statement (C.P.D., November 19, 1974, p. 3665) thet 
Karmel had allowed 'a compounding inflation factor of 6 per cent*- 



The 1974—75 budget adjustment for inflation increased the figure to 20 
per cent. 

3 The States Grants (Schools) Act 1974 provided some additional $78.9 
million for-the^period to 31 December 1975, as 'supplementary grants to 
allow for cost increases'. If these are regarded as increases to the Karmel 
Supplement (rather than to programs in existence prior to I January 
1974), the amended specific *Karnier contribution represents about 14 
per cent of the total expenditure. 

4 In 1972—73, fhe non-government sector in Australia received 7.9 per 
cent of the total federal-state expenditure on primary and secondary 
education. This figure has over two years (1973-74 and 1974—75) 
increased to about nine per cent for Australia (and Victoria), 

5 The Report of the Interim Committee^ recommended I I per cent of the 
S4G7 million money cake of May 197^ for pupils in non-government 
schools- In 1972, 2 1.5 'per cent of Australian pupils (primary and 
secondary) were in non-goveFnnient schools. 

6 The Committee therefore afimecf^o redress, the balance in distribution of 
direct fe(5eral aid under the Liberal-Country Party coalition of 1972. As 
shown in Table 5, it did this by a larger proportionate increase. in the 
government than the non-government sector. This met the Speeds of 
government schools and the demands of the state school lobby. 

. However, the Coi^^ittee still retained a balance in total federal 
government expenditure in favour of the non-government sector. Break-up of 
the States Grants (Schools) Act 1974 indicates that the final figure may now 
be 31 (non-government) to' 69 (government). Hence, the non-government 
sector's proportionate share of federal direct allocations is greater than its share 
of the school population. 

The implication is ostensibly that this is a iriore than equitable treatment 
meeting the ^needs' of Catholic schools particularly and satisfying the demands 
of the Catholic school lobby. However, when the Australian Labor 
Government of today refers to expenditure for primary and secondary 
education, it persistently emphasizes federal program grants. It considen, that it 
should not be held responsible for the financial allocations of Staic 
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TABLE 2 Governmant Expenditure on Education per pupil Government ancJ Independent Schools — Victoria 







1972-73 




1973-74 






1974^75 (Est.) 




1. Primary Education 






Category 








Category 












A 


E 


H 


Syst. 


A 


E 


H 


Syst. 


(a) Independent Schools, $ per year 


83 


102 


126 


136 


144 


170 


152 


189 


223 


277 


(b) Government Schools, $ per year 


401 


469- 


548 


548 


-548 


548 


699 


699 


699 


699 


(c) Ratio (a) to (b) 


0.21 


0.22 


0.22 


0.24 


0.26 


0.30 


0.22 


0.27 


0.32 


0.40 


2. Secondary Education 






















(a) Independent Schools, $ per year 


144 


186 


228 


265. 


287 




262 


362 


437 




(b) Government Schools, $ per year 


698 


829 


1022 


1022 


1022 




1346 


1346 


1346 




(c) Ratio (a) to (b). 


0.21 


0.23 


0.22 


0.26 


0.28 




0.19 


0.27 


0.32 





1. The ratios for 1974-75 should be reduced by at least 7 per cent to allow for rises in teachers* salaries granted 
in October, 1974. 

2. Government, funding of education for a child In an Indepandenl school has two components: recurrent and 
capital for building. The first component is unaiVjblguouarthe mell]odology of approach to estimation of aver- 

V age building grants, $ per pupil, In each sector and category is discussed In the section on building. 



TABLE 3 Government Expenditure on Primary and* Secondary Education iSoVernfnent and Independent Schools 
— Australian States - ' ■■ . ' \ 



1971-72 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75^ \, (Last half' only) 



(Est.) 



\ 



(Est. Total) 



1. 


Ail State Government 
Expenditure, $m 
% age of total 


Govt. 
920 
96.6 


Indep. 
32 
3.4 


Govt. - 

1058 

.96.2 


Indep. 
45 
3.8 


Govt. 
1270. 
96 


. Indep. 
53 
4 


Govt. 
1524 
96 


Indep. 

65 , 
4 


\G0Vt. 
. 914 

'96 


Indep. 
38 
4 


2. 


Federal Grants. $m 
% age of total 


.21 
36.8 


36* 
63.2 


26 
- 35.1 


48 
64.9 


90 
56.3 


- 70 
43.7 ' 


258 
68.1 


121 T 
31.9: 


liB7 
72.8 

\ 


70 
27.2 


3. 


Ail Government 
Expenditure, $m 
% age of total 


941 
93.3 


68 

6.7 ; 


1084 
92.1 


\ 

93 
7.9 


1360 
91,7 


123 
■ 8.3 


. 1782 
.* 90.5 


186 
9.5 


1101 \ 
91,1 


108 
8,9 

— ^ 












\ 




-< — 




—3919- 





(the estimated sum for total expen- 
diture In calendar years 1974 and \ 
-1975), 



Calculations of State budgets for 1974-75 are based ori the Increase In the .Victorian budget estimate, I.e. 20 \ 
per cent. The figures are conservative, for they do not allow for rises In teachers* salaries during the financial 
year. . 
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TABLE Ar Recommendations of Karmel Committee and Spates Grants (Schools) Acts 1973 and 1974 
Australian Crates 



for 



\ 



Estimated Expenditure from State and Federal Govts,, 1974 and 1975 combined, $m 
^% age of total | 

'Summary of grants In Interim Committee's recommendation for the States', $m 
\ (Table 14.3) 
% age of total 

Si\mrrary of net costs of Committee's recommendations ("Karmel Supplement"), $m 

\ (Table 14.1) 
% age of total 

Thus, "ExIsting^Programmes", according to Kafmei, $m 
% age of total I 
Final estimates after Federal Budget of 1974-75, $m 
% age of total 



Total 


Govt. 


Indep. 


3919 


3563 


356 




90.9 


9.1 


660 


460 


179 




72.0 


28,0 


467 


396.5 


50.2 




88.8 


11,2 


193 


6A 


129X 




33.2 


66.8 


774 


511 


229 




69,f 


30.9 



■ 

'Existing Grants' In Table 4 does not Include ^32,5 m covered by other legislation cited in Schools In Australia, 
Par. 14. 14 (pp. 144-5); also, see Tables 14,1 (p. 141) and 14.3 (p, 142), 

Regarding Special Programmes for teacher development and Innovations, the Interim Committee designated 
these as 'Joint Programmes', It did not allocate the funds between government and non-government schools. 
Hence, total expenditure of Karmel recommendations does not equal the sum of allocations. (Also note 1974- 
75 Budget Paper No. 7, Table 19, p, 55), ' 
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TABLE 5 Federal Grants for Primary and Secondary Education, $m 
All Australian States 





1973-74 


1974-75 


Non-government sector 






Grants due from continuing, unvaried 






policies of Government of the Right Hon.. 


70 


84 


W. McMahon, 1972 


Grants under the policies of Government 


70 


121 


of the Right Hon. E. G. Whitiam, 1972-75 


Government sector 




. ^44 


Grants due from McMahon policies 


45 


Grants under Whltlam Government 


89 


257 



Governments. If allocations for education .in the budget of the Liberal 
Government for Victoria are a guide, thr-: non-government sector will still get 
less than four per cent of the state btidget funds,, By determining grants and 
loans to the States, the Federal Government certainly largely determines the 
latter*s capacity to fund. Whatever the cause, the issue is or should be, the total 
moneys flowing to primary and secondary schools froth all sources. 

THE TOTAL RESOURCES GAP AND CONTINUING EFFORT 

It has been fashionable to indulge in attacks on so called 'wealthy' secondary 
schools, with nominal maximum fees over" $1000 per annum.. The cost 
(financial yeac 1973/74) of educating a pupil in a Victorian government 
secondary school was S1022 p'er anijum (excluding teacher training, 
transportation and payroll tax). This was made up of $.80?. recurrent cost, 
S i63 capital cost and S52 for allowances to student teachers in training.^ 

Space ddes not permit some relevant analysis, for example, a correlation of 
ICarmel Index and fees, but one thing is certain — the margin between 
expenditure per pupil on' a child in a government school and maximum 
parent's expenditure on a child in an independent non-Catholic school is 
closing. \ • " 

A Resources 'Gap' can be calculated from the difference between total 
expenditure of public moneys on a child in-^a government and non- 
governmenV school. This quantity 'can be expressed in dollars, S, -or as an 
index, taking J97 1-72 as a base year, 100. • 

To use this index as a requirement for 'continuing effor ' assumes that costs 
per pupil are to be set at Ihe same figure for smderits in both government and 
non-government schools. This ignores various economies and diseconomies 
associated with recurrent operations in each sector; also, differing rates of 
expansion and capital costs. Where the work load arid salaries of teachers in 
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■ TABLE 6— Teacher Costs per pupil, $, In a Victorian Government 
School 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 •' 1974-76 (Budget 

Estimate) 

Primary ' 



- $ 


250 


290 


345 


421 


, Teacher Costs Index 


100 


116 


138 


168 


Total Resources Gap, 










Indej^ (Money Terms) 


100 


115 


131 


158 


Secondary 










$ I 


410 


485 


605 


722 


Teacher Costs Index, 


100 


118 


147 


176 


Total Resources Gap, 










Index 


100 


ire 


137 • 


168 



• The 1973-74 and 1974-75 Gap Figures are for a Category E school. 



non-government schools have not kept' pace with conditions and *going rates' 
respectively^ the index should be related to the amount both parents ami 
teachers have to provide. 

A significant item in the rise of the requirement for ^continuing effort' is the 
increase in i^achers' salaries and the decrease in the pupil tp teacher ratio in 
state schools. The Index for teachers' services appears as a t^iajor factor in the 
first term of the Gap. As expected, it moves with this Gap? which is not cIo§ed 
effectively by Ihe increases in grants. (See Table 6.) 

. If the requirement for continuing effort in money terms graws at the same 
rate as the average weekly earnings (after tax), then the proportional effort 
required of parents with children in non-government schools remains the 
same, i.e. they would need to expend the same proportion their disposable 
income as before to bring expenditure per pupil to the sanie figure for 
independent and gdvemmeht schools. These statements assume, firstly, that the 
incomes, of parents are simijar to the overall pattern of similar families in the 
population and secondly, |hat the gap in money terms is met entirely^ by 
parents. j 
■^The requirement for continuing etlorc (in p.opoTV:ona) terms) is obtained by 
dividing the Index in money terms hy;^ die Index of average weekly earnings 
rkr male unit (after tax). The indices are shown in Table 7. It is evident that, if 
improvement of standaids correlates with money expenditure, the Cat^'^Hc 
parent with a child at a systemic primary school would have^had to fi < ; \n 
additional $55 between 1972-73 and 1974-75 to close the gap; for a child in 
a; non-systemic Category H primary school, receiving proportionately less of 
building grants- and no possibility of entitlement to a disadvantage allotment, 
the figure is SI 09.' The sum for any secondary school pupil is not less than 
S250.' In addition, the Index (in proportional terins)Mndicates an incleased 
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TABLE 7 Requirement for Continuing Efforts In the Independent Schools of Victoria 



Primary 

1. Total Resources Gap, $ 
Index In money terrfis 
Index In proportional terms 



1971-72 1972-73 



318 
100 
100 



367 
115 
104 



1973-74 
Category 
A E : H 



422 412 
133 130 
107 105 



404 
127 
102 



1974-75 (Est.) 
Category 
Syst, A E H Syst. 



378 
119 
96 



547 
172 
114 



510 
160 
106 



476 
150 
100 



Secondary . 

2. Total Resources Gap, $ 
Index In- money terms 
Index In proportional terms, 

3. Index of Average Weekly Earnjngs 
Index of Average Weekly Earnings 
after tax 



554 
100 
100 
100 

100 



643 
116 
105 
109 

111 



794 

143 
115 



757 
137 

,110 

\ 



735 
133 
107 



1?-7 

\ ■ 
124 



1084 
196 
130 



984 . 909 

178 164 

118 109 

157 (Est.) 

151 (EstO 



>ctrv-;»tf>ri with variation In deductrvns fcr dependents and in tax scales. , ^ , ■ « u 

iKt^M. of AveX Wec'ly E.rni.gs (19^.75, is b«ed on preliminary figures of .he institute of Applied Economic .nd SoclM ?.<^.^rcK 
Australian Economic Review 3-1974. ^ 
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requirement for all categories of schools in the seco: i 
. Minister's terms of reference to the Interim Commi 
should be no 'substitution for continuing efforts'; he d 
effort'. 



dary sector. The Prime 
tee requested that there / 
id not ask for 'increasing / 



increase in the Index (in proportional tc^rms) suggests a need for 
of a greater proportion of income at equal standards, the 



While an 

expenditure ot a greater proportion ot mcome at equa 
. does not specify that such an effort is being made. Assessment of the actual 
effort to close the Resources Gap requires inforn-iatior^ on the changing 
proportions of contributions by parents (through fees and voluntary activitic v) 
and teachers (through lower rates of pay and heavier working loads). TIk 
latter factor is also related to the quality of service provided. 

RECURRENT EXPENDITURE AND GRANTS 



This section separates the component of recurrent 



expenditure and considers 'relative' equity in terms of the ratio pufe; 



moneys in grants per non-government school pupil 
diture.per government school pupil. The secondary 
considered separately. 

Secondary sector 



expenditure fi-^r-J tofA» 



to the recurrent exf^i;.i 
and primary secr>urs .it 

Australian govcffia'ient- 



' The recurrent expenditure per pupil in the average 
school has been assessed by the Australian Cover imCnt at $640 for the 
financial year 1973-74, 23 per cent greater than 1972-73. Under the States 
Crants (Schools) Act 1972, each chiKl in a non-government secondary school 
would have received 20 per cent of this figure, i.e., Sjl28 in 1974. Under the 
current dispensation, after the 1974 Federal Budget, the sum of 5120 was 
Received by a pupij in a Category E school (Karmel Index 90-102 per cent of 
the resources in an average Australian government sch|ool). 

Following indicators cited under 'Total Funding', iJn increase of 3 1 per cent 
can DC expected in recurrent expenditure in the average Australian secondary 
school from 1973-74 to 1974-73. Under the States Grants (Schools) Act 
1972, all secondary school pupils would have received SI 68, one-fifth of 
S837. In fact. Category E schools are to receive SI 69 in 1975. 

The "needs' assessment of schools, even with the A.L.P.— CP. compromise 
of December 1973, happened to save the Federal Government S3. 4 million in 
1974 in recurrent grants to secondary schools. The budget adjustment 
(1974—75) increased the 1974 recurrent grant to non--government schools by 
S3.0 million. so that the whole exercise still saved the Australian Government 
S0.35 million over what wpuld have resulted from application of the 1972 
Act. Benefits to schools in Categories F to H over andbbovc the SI 28 due in 
1974 undci this Act wlVc about S2.9 million, which fhe Catholic sector 
gained at the expense of the non-Catholic sector. Schools in Categories A to E. 
lost S3.2 million. > 

The percentage of federaLmoneys flowing directly in 1975 for recurrent 
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expenditure in non-systemic secondary schools with an index above 102 is 0,6 
per cent of the total expenditure (federal/state) on primary/secondary 
education. Federal recurrent grains per pupil to 50 schools in Category A, 
educating three per cent of Australian secondary pupils, constitute 0.15 per 
cent of the total expenditure. An estimate for a continuing 1972 Act is 0.28 
per cent. Whichever figure is taken, it !:> ridicuKius to blame the deficiencies in 
secondary education on movement of fedciiitl financial resources ro Category 
A schools. 

By departing from the principle of a basic percentage recurrent grant^', the 
Interim Committee and the Labor GgyernmenV have encouraged the States to 
introduce legislation that offers no security or stability to non-government 
schools.' 

The Hon. L. H. S. Thompson, Minister for Education, Victoria, stated that, 
in 19 74, 'equal amounts will be paid by both the State and Commonwealth 
Governments'.^ In the ACT, the Commonwealth met its obligations * by 
payihg per pupil grants of S76 (primary) and SI 28 (secondary)'based pn 20 
per cent of the average Australian recurrent expenditure for 1973--74. 
Victoria provided grants of S62 (primary) and SI 04 (secondary) based on the 
national average for 1972—73. The state grants of S80 (primary) and S135 
(secondary) for 1975 are set according to *a specifically Victorian standard* to 
quote the 1974-75 budget speech of the Hon. R, J. Hamer, Premier ot- 
Victoria. The per pupil grants in 1974 (16 per cent) and 1975 (estimated as 
1 6 pei" cent) are less than that due under 1the McMahon formula. 

A Ratio for Recurrent Grants can be derived as a guide to equity. The term 
may be defined as the ratio of total grants per pupil from Federal and State 
Governments to the recurrent expense of educating a child in an average 
Australian government school of the same type. 

The current figures for Victoria are shown in Table 8. All categories of 
school show an increasing Recurrent Resources Gap in money terms. 
Movements (1973—75) in the Ratio and Index (in proportional terms) for 
Category H schools show an improvement. Movements in the Index for 
Category E schools 3c:<^ above suggest an increased demand for 'continuing 
effort'. The Ratio for a Category E school has improved slightly, but, because 
of failure of the Statc to fund according to the McMahon formula, such 
schools did not obtain a total 40 per cent of the average government school 
recurrent cost in 1974: nor will they ^ecure this proportion in 1975. ■ 

Primary sector 

In the primary sector, most of the children are in Cathohc parish schools and 
these arc now organized on a systemic basis. The statement of the Hon. L. 
Bovven suggests that Catholic systemic schools were block-funded at the per 
pupil level of a non-systemic. Category H primary school.^ The actual figure 
seems to allow for a proportion being taken up in the administration of 
Catholic Education Offices. 

i67, ' 



TABLE 8 Recurrent Expenditure and Grants per Secondary Pupit — Victoria 



1973 1974 1975 

Category Category 







A 


E 


H 


A ' 


' E 


H 


(a)' Grants to Independent schools, $ per year 
















Federal \ 


104 


92 


119.5 


152 


94 


169 


260 


State 


72 


104 


104 


104 


135 


135 


135 


Total 


176 


196 


223.5 


256 


229. 


304 


395 


(b) Government schools, $ per year 
















Total 


519 


640 


640 


640 


837 


837 


837 










■ \ 


(Est.; 


(Est.) 


(Est.) 


(c) Ratio of (a) to (b) 
















Totals 


0,34 


0.31 


0.35 


0.40 \ 


0.27 


0.36 


0.47 


(d) pecurrent R9Svfor;:es 








\ 








Gap, $ p6>i yf> i ■ 


343 


444 


416.5 


384 


608 


533 


442 


Gap Index iH\ mc.r.(vy terms) 


100 


129 


121 ' 


112 


177 


155 


129 


Index (AW?;*) 


'100 




119 (Est.) 




146 (Est.) 


Index (AVVG tax) 


100 




114 (Est.) 




138 (Est.) 


Gap index (In pt'oportlonal terms) 


100 


113. 


106 


98 J 


129 


113 


94 



1., Estimates for average weekly earnings (W74 end 1975) are from' the Institute of Applied Economic and Social Research, Melbourne University. 
2. \ It sh^uTd also be noted that the ratios are inflated and the Indices distorted by vwo factors v/hlch. act unfavourably against the non*govcrn* 
\ment sector, viz. - , / . . . tr. 

(a) it is considered that the calculation of riacurrent expenditure per government school child is reduced by failure to Includa head ottic© 
administration, dobt cKarges, depreciation or components of teacher training. 

(b) the grants apply to a calendar year, e.g. \775, whereas ihe recurrent expenditure is calculated for a financial year set back six months/ e.g. 
1974-75. u ^ , V 

(c) the figure for recurrent expenditure Is e«icv5iK::>>i ^s;^>'^rd^ng to provlalons in the regulations associated with the State* Grants (Schools) 
Act: Its value Is decided at b meeiinn r>( 3ravi tV.Jf: titers of ilducatiw). There is an agreement among the States that only the Australian . 
avoroge tigures are made available. «;jvirmdityre 3») s large ttele such as Victoria is higher than the average, e.g. $696 for 1973-74 {The - 
K-io. L. S. Thompsor», Qu«tion$ on Notit:©, October 30, 1974, p. 1793). When based on this figure, the Ratio for a Category H school Is 

• 0;J7, not 0,40. 
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TABLE 9 Calculation of Recurrent Ratio and Indices for Systemic 

Primary Schools — Victoria 

(Excluding grants for Disadvantaged Schools) 



(a) Average per pupil 
,5P,rants, $ per year 

Federal 
State 
Total 

(b) Average recurrent expenditure 
per Australian government 

. primary pupil, 
$: per year. * 

(c) Ratio of (a) 
to (b) totals 

Recurrent Resources 
Gap, $ per year 
Gaip Index (in money terms) 
Index (AWE) 
Index (AWE after tax) 
Gap Index (In proportional terms) 

In granting $62 (1974) undsr Act No. 8495 (1973), the Hon. R. J.. 
Hamer's Victorian Liberal Government supplied $14 less than that due 
under this Government's previous Act No. 8378 (1972). The wording 
of the laltor Act would have led to a grant of about $100 per pupil 
In 1975. 



1973 


1974 


1975 


62 


102 


163 (Est.) 


51 


62 


80 


113 


164 


243 


309 . 


379 


498 (Est.) 


0.37 


0.43 


0.49 


196 


215 


255 


100 


110 


130 


100 


119 (Est,) 146 (Est.) 


100 


114 (Est.) 138 (Est.) 


100 


96 


94 



Tabic 9 girt-, per pupii cccurrcnt grant data on Catholic systemic schools, 
hi assessing the j?tanls to systemic primary schook in Victoria, one may note 
tlie following: ' 

1 ^//.moneys flowi?.ig under the 1912 Act were distributed to schools on a 
per pupil basis. 

2 If the Victorian figures aic typical of other S^rvtr,, about 9'6 per cent of the 
S8.9I million under the 1973 Act flowed directly to the systemic 
prhnary schools. In 1974» 90 669 pupils in these schools received S8.26 
million and it is estimated that the average distributed after the budget 
supplement will be S 102 per pupil. 

3 Approximately 2462 pupils were in Victorian parish systemic secondary 
schools receiving S265 835. : • 

{ Of the 343 parish primary schools in Victoria, before budget adjustment/, 
60 received less than that due under the States Grants (Schools) Act 
1972, 58 received an equivalent amount; 225 schools received more. 
During this year, a non-systcmic school in Category H received less than 
many systemic schools. If such a school was sponsored by a different religious 
faith, this anomaly could well be raised as a matter offending against Section 
116 of the Cons'titution. On the other hand, many Catl?olic schools which 
would have been assessed as Category H in the non-systemic classification 
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received less than the $97.5. per pupil due to such a school in 1974; the same 
. situation persists in 1975. 

In the first year of application of the Karmel report, Victorian Catholic 
systemic primary schools did not obtain massive recurrent aid. In fact, they 
received only-an- average of S26 per pupil more than they could have secured 
under the States Grants (Schools) Act 1972 of the McMahon Government. 
Estimating total Victorian expenditure on primary and secondary education in 
calendar years 1974 and 1975 as $1260 million, the recurrent grants for 
disadvantaged Catholic schools were about 0.1 per cent of this total. On an 
average, $9 will flow per pupil in a Catholic systemic scheol or $50 to each 
child declared disadvantaged. 

In conclusion, one may note an improvement in^he Average -Recurrent 
Ratio and the Resources Gap Index \in proportional terms) for systemic 
schools during 1974 and 1975. The movement is similar to that apparent in 
Category H secondary schools. However, in both yeais, there is an increase in 
the gap in money terms. 

BIJILDING GRANTS 

Federal aid, for building (excluding science laboratories and libraries) in 
schools in 1974 and 1975 combined was planned to be: government S164 
million, non-government $34.5 million.'^ The latter 's share (17.3 per cent) 
approaches an equitable distribution. In addition, Mr. Bowen stated that 'up to 
50 per cent of the total . . . may be applied to new pupil'places'.*' 

The total Victorian state budget estimate (1974—75) for school buildings 
and sites is not less than $107 million. State sources are to supply $65 million 
of this sum. The only, state allocation' for the non^goyernment sector is $0.5 
million subsidy on interest for building secondary schools. 

. Table 10 presents figures for building. During 1973—74, as a result of 
initiatives of the McMahon Government through the 1972 Act and the 
Karmel allocations, moneys for primary school building became available for 
: the first time. There was a consequent reduction in the Building Resources 
Gap (primary). Despite this relative improvement, there were delays in 
consideration of building grants during financial year 1973-74 and, at the 
time when approvals came through, there were upwards movements in the 
Victorian Building Cost Index. For example, the Index rose by 9.26 per cent 
in April 1974, a further 2.78 per cent in May and 8.63 per cent in June. In 
attempting to help as many applicants as possible, the Schools Commission 
made inadequate grants and schools had difficulty in . obtaining building 
finance at reasonable rates ot interest. ^ 

Indicators suggest that heavy federal funding and large, unmatched 
allocations from state sources towards building government schook will widen 
the secondary 'gap' considerably in 1974—75. 

The current situation in Victoria is that the State Department of Education 
failed to spend more than $9 million of moneys available in estimates tor 
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TABLU 10 Ratios of Equity and the extent of Continuing Effort (Building) In the non-government sector 
(Victoria) State and Federal Capital Fundibg, $ per pupil (Av.) 



Primary 
Ratio 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



$ non-govt. school children 0 ^ q.OO ^ = o.OO — ®- = 0.36 - = 0.43 

$ govt, school children 40 * 48 45 88 

Building Resources Gap, $ . 40-0 = 40 48-0 = 48 45-16 = 29 88-38 = 50 

Index (In money terms) ^ 100 120 72 125 

Index (In proportional terms) 100 108 58 83 



Secondary ■ o 

Building Resources Gap, $ 116-30 = ^6 130-30 = 100 163-42 = 121 292-62 = 230 

Index (In money terms) 100 116 141 267 

Index (In proportional terms) 100 105 114 177 

Index of Average Weekly Earnings 100 1 09 127 ^ 157 (Est.) 
Inocx of Average Weekly 

Earnings aftertax 100 111 124 151 (Est.) 



Notes to Table 10 



1. The analysis is based on flovernment budgets and sl8tenn«nls of oxpendituro; 'Schools Commission Programs 1974* (SRT)temb«r, 197.4) giving 
'a progress report on expenditure; 'ScViools 1973' (Australian Bureau of Statistics, ref. 13.5) and releases from the Catholic Education Commis- 
sion of Victoria. ' . » 

2. During th« threo financial years prior to 7974'75, the per pupil expenditure on government building has varied from 27 to 22 per cent 
primary, 73 to 78 per cent S(»con.dary. There is no official statement as to allocation for 1974-75; my calculations assume a per pupil distri- 
bution of to 77. 

3. Totals Include capital grants for o*"*'""' building and libraries; for secondary science laboratories; also, disadvantaged schools (Federal, 
systemic schools only). ^ ~ 

The subsidy for payment of Interest (State, secondary only) on capital loans Is a recurrent cost and Is omitted. It amounts to an average 
of $4 per pupil and hd:: bwiri Included in calculation of the Total Resources 'Gap (Tables 2 and 7). 

4. In. Victoria, ♦unding for 'general buildings' in the non'government sector was distributed equally betv/een primary and secondary schools. 
Where funding is not specific to a sector, this principle has been adopted. There are more primary (109,537 In' 1973) than secondary pupils 
(83,900), so the allocation per pupil is less in the primary sector, 

5. In considering grants for 'general building' within the primary sector during the first nine months of 1974, the -average per. pupil alio* 
cdtion was In the ratio 22 (non*systen)ic) to 718 (Catholic systemic). 

The average per 0Up!l allocation for secondary children In categories was In the ratio 14 (A, B and C) to /"S (D, E and F) and 46 (G and 
H). These figures have been applied to Categories A, E and H respectively, 

Tho above data have been used In Tables 2 and 7 In assessing distribution of budget estimates Into types and categories of school, 
f ■ ' 

6. Grants for disadvantaged schools In the first nine months of 1974 (therefore, overlapping over two financial years) amounted to $738,920, 
This Is about $9 per systemic 'primary child or" approximately $115 per pupil for the 6500 children in thtj 21 schools- receiving building benefits 
as "disadvantaged". Celculatlons in^Tables 2 and 7 allowed $0.8 per systemic child In 1973-74 and $7.9 In 1974-75, from a' budgeted total of 
$846:000. . ■ * ' . . 
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1973-74. While the Building Index rose at an average monthly rate of two 
per cent in the three months ending October 1 974^. funds are not available for 
the non-government sector to meet basic, extension needs (classrooms and 
toilets) in the majority of schools with legitimate claims. At the present level 
of grants and with the high building standards demanded by the Schools 
Commission, a generation of children could pass through some schools 
-without the benefit of a modern library. In contrast with the 1960s and early 
1970s', there are no or fe.w major projects jinderway, and there is an 
insufficiency of work for builders normally active in the Catholic school 
sector. 

DISADVANTAGED SCHOOLS 

The Karmel Committee allocated S50 million (1 I per cent of its total 
'supplement* of S467 million) to disadvantaged schools. This sum is about 1.3 
per Cent of the total moneys spent on Australian primary and secondary ' 
education during calendar years 1974 and 1975 combined. 

The distribution of moneys for both building jnd recurrent expenditure (as , 
discussed in the text) is 88 per cent to government schools and 12 per cent to 
Catholic systemic schools. Schools in Austmlui states that 'it can be seen that the 
Catholic systemic schools were operating in 1972 at an average standard of 
some four-fifths of that of government primary schools/''* This fact does not 
appear to be recognized in the distribution ratio of 88 : 12. 

Secondly, ^one might also ' wonder at the complete absence of non- 
government secondary schools seeing that, to quote Karmel, 'the typical 
Catholic secondary school U'i<:S about 7(> per cent of the resources used per 
pupil \n an average state school/''* if a low lettv;r in the Category system is to 
replace a . right (recognized by„ the Australian Government) based on 
'disadvantage', this might have been spelt out more clearly. 

TAXATION DEDUCTIONS FOR EDUCATION EXPENSES 

The Herald, 16 October 1974, states: 'Mr ^^hitlam told caucus that the 
decision on school deductions was the unanimous decision of Cabinet arrived 
at after stuciying a report by Dr Coombs'. 

If this statement refers to 'Review of the Continuing Expenditure Policies of 
the Previous Government'. June 1073. pp. 258-259, it is a poor justification 
for action. 

The Cooinbs case rests on certain coirect principles and evidence, viz., that 
the tax deductions are a type of 'disguised expenditure in the form of a 
subsidy' operating in a manner that gives more saving in money terms to those 
on higher ^vcomes. 

Ther^:- n nothing novel about this interpretation. In the absence of an 
equitable letur^? of taxation to parents paying independent school fees — 
therefore not subsidized by governments through funding in the measure 
offered to parents with children at state schools — - the hicome Tax Assessment 
Act (Section 82J) formerly. offered indirect assistance through an allowance of 
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expenditures up to S400 per student. Only part of this sum^ say S250, offered 
a relative concession to a parent with a child at an independent school A 
parent with a child at a government secondary school could claim $150 
without question — for uniforms, incidental fees, fares, books, music and 
sport, excursions organized by the school etc. 

The S400 deduction allowed parents some reduction in taxable income in 
respect to part or whole of the tees paid. Although individuals on higher 
income, at higher rates of taxation, benefited most, the bulk of the support 
went ^fo those of moderate or modest income.'^ The estimated savings 
( 1974—75) ofSSOm will not fiow from parents of children in state schools; it 
will flow from all parents in non-government school'. ?.^.TJ:\aps primarily 
Catholic parents for the simple reason that their cl:.iiA.-.:^^? are in non- 
government schools in great numbers. 

The former Treasurer, the Hon. F, Crean. has stated: 'This Government has 
gone further than any other government in the abolition of fees generajUy . . . 
There are Icss fees payable now in the system than were ever payable before'.'^ 
This statement was made after clear ^*vidence that fees in Catholic parish 
schools are rising steeply, This affects the parents of children (17.55 per cent 
of those in Australian primary schools in. 1915) who attend Catholic primary 
schools; only 2.26 per cent of children attend noji-Catholic non-government 
primary schools.'' 

Fees are rising in independent secondary schools where the main impact will 
come on the parents of Catholic (16.62 per cent) and non-Catholic (7.67 per 
cent) children. 

In failing to recognize .such facts, the Review's treatment of education 
expenses is quite inadequate. Dr Coombs recognized that the deduction 
\vould ideally be better replaced by a systwnuDf rebates on ta:cation*. He then 
goe.s on to regret that *this is a matter going beyond the compass' of his Task 
Force. Wliile' Mr Crean recognizes that *an ossified pattern cannot suddenly 
be changed in a very short space of time'^^, he did not employ this principle. 
Dr Coombs' argument that 'the taxpayers most affected would for the most 
part be those in the higher income brackets* was re-echoed by Mr Crean, It is 
unsound. In fact, the lower income earner with children at a non-government 
school will be penalized more as a percentage of his income than n higher 
income earner who can better bear the loss from an annual income of 
S20 000. If a family contains -a number of children attending non-government 
schools, the chance of movement into a new taxable income level is increased. 

The underlying philosophy is made clear in Treasury Taxation Paper No. 7 
(November, 1974) which states (p. 18): 

From an equity viewpoint it would be difficult to argue that education expenses 
reduce the capacity of an individuarto pay tax in a country where education is 
provided free of charge by a system of State Schools; heavy expenses are an option^ 
not a necessity. [My italics.] * 
It is evident that the Treasury does not consider that 'the prior right of parents 
to choose whether their children are educated at a government school or at a 
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TABLE 11 Money Flows per fiiupll to School/Parent Partnership 
Alternative Government Policies 
'Category H Secondary School/Parent on Average Weekly Wage 

Continued and Unvarying , Current 

Policies Pre December 1972 1 Policies 

1974 1975 (1st half) 1974 - 1975 (1st half) 

■ $ $" 1$ , $ 

Federal Govt. 128 84 (Est.) 152 130 

State Govt, ^ 128 84 (Est.) {o4 ... 67 
Estimated Savings 
from rriaxlmum 
taxation 

deduction 1 28 64 ^ • 88 24 

384 232 344 221 

1. For the Victorian Government, see State Hansard, The Hon. 1.' H. 
_ S. Thompson. November 16, 1972, p. 2113; November 13, 1973, 

p. 1946; The Hon. J. Hamer, October .24» 1973, p. 1450 arid 
the 1973-74 Budget Speech. 

2. Junior Government Scholarships amounted to an average of $15 
per child In the period 1 Jan.» 1974-30 June, 1975, The sum Is 
common to both tables and Is omitted. 



non-government school* (Schools Commission Act, 1.973, p. 7). has economic 
implications! 

In the debate of 16 October 1974, the Hon. A. H. Lamb stated: *We cannot 
isolate this debate the right to a S30 million taxation deduction for 
education expenses from the full thrust of the Australian Schools 
Commifsioh*.''^ I agree. Table 1 1 gives a listing, for a Category H school- 
parent, partnership, of benefits due under continuing federal and Victorian 
Acts (1972) and unamended taxation deductions compared with .benefits 
under the 1973 Act as amended by the 1974-75 budget and by Cabinet 
decision on the figure of Si 50 for deduction of educational expenses.- The. 
figures apply to a man earning the average, wacre, S 123.90, in Victoria in the 
June quarter of 1974. 

During the period, I January 1974 to 30 June 1975, the school -parent 
Country Party policies of 1972 and the commitments then made (later 
modified) by. the State Liberal Government of the Hon. R.J. Hamer. 

The data may also be .considered jn the Jight of Table 8. Table 1 1 shows 
that^ for the instance cited, the payment in tax was decreased by S40 for the 
education of each child at an independent secosidary school for the first half, 
but not the last half of 1974. If this sum is regarded as a debit against the 
recurrent per pupil grants of S256 (1974) for a Category H school, the real 
'Ratio' is 0.34, to be compared with 0.40 (apparent). If current taxation 
policies continue until 31 December 1975; the 1975 'Ratio' will drop from 
0.47 to no more than chat sought by the McMahon formula. 
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GENERAL COMMENTARY 

Any appraisal oVthc work of the Interim Committee must consider its trrms ot 
rcfcTencc-^hiduinaclt-' explicit mention of the. financial needs of schook'.'^" 
The Committee interpreted its role narrowly as conccrn *with the resources 
used in the sclioolAand not with the financial situation of the parents of pupils'. 
Justice to the taxpayer with children at non-government schools was not the 
issue. He had made\his contribution to funding of education but, according to 
the terms of rcfercAcc, there wai !:o be no substitution for his *con^inuing 



effort'.^' 



Lit follows that .SV/WM/z-Hi/yrr^/nrsRould be regarded as an emergency 
document dealing with disadvantage, not a pripier of principles on justice to 
parents or pupils. When the Committee phased ^out grants for schools in - 
Category A and Cabinet decided to terminate these grants from I January 
19'74. their action could be justified as within the terms of reference.' If 
assessment of ^needs' by\Karmcl had been coupled with Cabinet decision to 
give a base recurrent Want according to the McMahoii formula, the 
Government would have presented a coherent plan.^^ » * 

The Interim Committed sought, by 1979; to secure schools . of high 
.standard, offering *equalitA of opportunity' to all. students. For' 1.974 and 
1975, the Committee fecomyended 'funds aimed to go to about one-sixth the 
way in each year towards rWching the 1979 targets'." At the op'*caing of 
1975, all schools in the nortrgovernment sector are involved in a y>l^|ng 
operation, with threat of patent withdrawal because of the reduction in 
taxation deduction/for educational expenses.' 

It is submitted that the economic contribution of the Karmel report to 
solving, the problems of educat^ion in the non-governmeht sector has been 
exaggerated. , z . " 

1 In allocating recurrent grants for 1974, the report has brought increases 
to only some rion-governmcAt schools and at the expense of other schools, 
with ero^ifjn of j -v* ; '^?f pareiUs' rights in educating their children. 
The hitcr schouls ; , : ^ ;v.-v mirely non-Catholic and any worsening of ^ 
their position r'au*,;; ^..^=iow ' social class from, which their pupils come. 
Such policies caivimt privmot!: tlije ^equality' that the Government seeks. 

2 When judged by c^e Total Resources Gap in money terms, $ per pupil, 
government support for independent secondary schools is declining; this 
applies tQ Category H schoo^s^also. The Index of required-Continuing 
efforts, in proportional tr.ms, has also increased for a!i catc^;rrtries of 
secondary school. (See Table 7.) \ 

3 When judged by the Recurrent Expenditure Ratio, a Category H 
secondary school deri\^ed no overall benefit from the combination of 
Karmel and state (Victoria) policies in 1974; the posi:ioh im^proves in 
1975. However, in both 1974 ind 1975 a Category E scfiool with 
resources below that of an average Australian government school, is worse 
off than under continuing (and unvaried) Liberal-CountryJParty federal 
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practices and the 1972 commitments of Mr^Hsir'.er £ State ( vernment 
(See Table 8.) ' 

4 The recommendations of the Interim Commutoe, accepted by the Labor 
Government, have created new avenues of beiiefii for Catholic primary 
schools. Many running at a deficit, but certainly not all, have obtained 
significant help. (See discussion on Table 9.) However, if *necds''judged^' 
by Karmel formula evaluating school resources is to be the criterion,. the 
Catholic parish schools have not obtained massive' aid, even' after 

- ; favourable distribution of general building grants to ordinary systemic 
^ schools and by supplementary allocations to disadvantaged schools. 

5 The school-parent partnership in even Category H secondary schools 
(1974) with a Karmel Index of less than 67 and a parent on the average 
wage is worse off during ( 1974) and theTirsthalf of 1975 than under thc> 
recurrent funding of Federal (and State) Acts. 1972, and ati unamended 

' taxation deduction. (See Table 11.)'^ 

6 The Karmel report failed to recognize the support required if state sources 
were to fund the non-government sector equitably, particularly in respect 
to building costs for both secondary and firimary schools. (See Table 10.) 

In the final analysis, adherence to sound principles protecting "the 
independence of schools in the non-govcrnment sector will be just as 
important as equitable financial support from governments. Until both are 
achieved, it will be necessary for parents, and the schools founded to serve 
their children, to accept financial disability, give mutual support and maintain 
morale, ' • 



Notes 

1 Australia, (1973), Schools in Australia. Ripcrt i*/ the Intvrm Commhtir of the AustraHan S(hiv{s 
Cottunisshn. (Cluirman. P. Karmel). Canberra: AGPS, para. 6,38 (p. 67). Sec aUo, J. 4 (p. 4) 

. and .5. 14 (p, jO), 

2 Sec McKinnon, K. R, (Chairman of the Schools Commissioti), 'Some Problems of Finance in 
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AN2AAS Congress {Tltv CWwro Times, '13 January 1975), Also Ross Warneke {The A^c, 
12 December 1974) citing R, Costello, member ofthe Schools Commission. 

\i Public Lectures Program (March-May 1974). 'Labor. Karmel and the Schools'. 'Absolute* 
equity may be defined as thai cqtiTty "which is full justice after considering all the factors 
involved. This has never been anzi^'sed adequately. Hence. I aim only to consider 'relative' 
i-'ijuiiy which can be inferred Irom movements in economic indicators, 

4 This paper doeN not discuss 'Special JEducatibn* — provision for the handicapped. The Interiin. 
Committee (Section 10.27. pp. 115-116), by not providing tor direct funding o( speci;il 
schools in the non-govcrnnicnt sector, envisaged some absorption of 'voluntary schools by 
the government administration. While the Australian Government has provided^a grant 
towards recurrent costs of non-governmcm schools in 1974 and 1975. the^Karmel 
recommendations have inhibited the development of those special schools svhich have dctidsd 
iiucn)ain independent. . \. 

,5 The figure for recxarrent cost (1973-4) is based on the Report of the Minister of Education foK 
that year. The Minister's figure is $864.69. but svhcn calculated according to the principles 
i>bscr\'ed in this paper (sec Tabic 1. note 2), the figure is S807. This sum includes debt 
charges and an estimate for head office administration. Another estimate. $696, cited by The 
Hon. L. H. S. Tiiompson (Questions on Notice, 30 October. 1974. p. 1 793). is according to 
an accounting practice also followed by the Australian Government. The Federal Minister for 
Education has not yet released estimates for 1974-73 and this paper uses estimates (primary 
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^aiid secondary) based on a 31 per ccm increase from 1973-74. [^i. ro6tuotc4 coTahlfi I.) A 
' critique of this jiidgniem, involving comparison with ofticial figurfcb, would only be possible 
, if the States publish all data used in .. icn(ar«on, including - a full statement of actual 

expenditures in the previous fmaiicial ycay (Alr/\ jk': footnote 2 to Table 8.) 
•0 The Ht. Hon. W. McMiihoih OwmDnuW'^. j;^. -.H.^riifury Dvhaiet, House of Representative?, 
II May 1972; The Ggure according to i>.n i/»lcMahofi formula was 0,40. The Federal 
Government pledged to Contribute at the level of ''0.20 and appealed to the States to 
match this. / - 

7 I suggest comparison of Viaofia: Education Grants No. 83 78 (19 December W.t) and its 
inbuilt formula with No. 8495 (4 December 1973), where this is eliminated. 

8 Victorian HdwW, 16 November 1972. p. 21 13. . , 

9 The Hon. L. Bowen. CP.D.. op. cit., 15 November 1973, p. 3405. 

10 The 1974-75 federal budget increases grants towards all building in government and non- 
government sectors combined by S 10.5m for the period 1 January 1974 to iiOjune 1975. 
The distribution of total moneys for science laboratories and libraries (some S70m) is 
essentially in accordance with the school populations. 

n TheHon.L. Bowen. ibid.' p. 3402. 

12 The Building Cost Index is used for purpose of cost adjustment on conifAct sums in 
accordance with the Cost Adjustment Agreement, September 1970. A labour-materiaU ratio 
of 45:55 applies. See, Thf Australian BuiUer, November 1974, p. 456. • 

13. Australia. (1973). op.cit.: 67. 

14 ibid.: 70-71. ' " 

15 For example, during 1969'70, in the school of my domicile, a Lorenz analysis of the 
economic status of parents (averaging about four children) showed a dose sinriilarity with the 
Australian spectrum of families of the same structure. For data on the rclatiotr of income to 
deductions claimed for educational expenses, see Mortensen. K. G., The 2v') September 
1974. and Gould, K.-W.,!'/!*-.-!^*-, 10 December 1974. 

10 The Hon. F. Crean, C.P.D., op. cit., l&October 1974, pp. 2403. 2405. 

17 Australia. (1973). loc. cit. 

18 The Hon. F.Crean. ibid.: 2404, . ^ 

19 The Hon. A. H. Lamb, ibid.i.2407. . 

20 Australia. (1973). op. cit.: para 1.4,(p. 4). ■ ^ '' 

21 ibid.: 3. - , 

22 This was apparently the general intention. of the Minister for Education, the Hon. K. E. 
Brazlcy: 'My view was that every school in the country, including the Gcelung Gramnnar 
School, should receive a basic grant from the Commonwealth and that the Cotnmonwealth 
should. have an identity with the education of every, child.' (C.P.D.-, 30 May 1973, pp. 
2844-2845). 

23 Australia. (1973). op. cit , para. 6. 12. (p. 62). 

24 Cf. McKinnon, K. R., 'The financial situation of Catholic, schools was.'i think; appreciated 
but not suflficicntly highlighted by the Karmcl Committee. Catholic Authorities, even with 
this massive additional federal governnierit support, have now been forced to review tec 
Structures', Monash Public Lectures Progiam. ("The Next Steps from Karmcl ) op. cit.; also 
address to ANZAAS, op. cit., where he stated; 'Although the funds provided to non- 
government schools for 1974 and 1975 were thought to oe gcuerouis, inc submissions, of 
interested parties for the needs of the next three ycais seek a vastly greater proportion of 
equivalent government-school costs'. * 

25 Another benefit which has been withdrawn is the opportunity to compete for 
Commonwealth Secondary Scholarships. The Liberal/Country Party coalition doubled the 
number of scholarships for 1973 and boys in Form-4 of my school won 70 awards, 42 per 
cent of the^otal enrolment of these classes. 

The LaborXGovernment has abolished the scholarship system. It introduced 3 Secondary 
Allowances Scheme in early 1974. Families with ari adjusted income (gross fof family, minor 
deductions) of more than $5675 (as at October 1974) are not eligible for any. aid and this 
will cut out parents of moderate means who previously benefited from the hard work of 
children of average ability who, with the school's assistance, twete able to win scholarships. It 
may also be noted that the new 'allowances* scheme involves disbuisement of less than S3 
million where $ 1 1 million was distvibuted in scholarships. • ' \ 
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11- Renewal in Australian Education — ■ 
a Changing Prospect 

I.K. Matthews and J.P. Keeves 
THE KARMEL INITIATIVES 

The Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission, under the 
chairmanship ot Professor P.H. Karmel, was appointed 1 1 days after the 
election, in December 1972, of :he first Australian Labor Party Government 
for 21 y^^ars. It produced its report. Schools in Australia, in the very short period 
of five months.' The Committee's terms of refeience reflected to some extent 
the ideology of the Labor Party/ in particular its commitment to the 
promotion of equality of opportunity. 

These terms of reference required an examination of the needs of schools, 
priorities within them, and the recommendation of appropriate measures to 
meet these needs. The Committee was requir?;d to work towardii establishing 
acceptable standards for all schools, taking into account the particular needs of 
disadvantaged groups. This gave Committee .members broad scope for 
developing their own framework of values and establishing their own goals 
for education in Australia. In doing so, they have largely influenced the 
context of debate on Australian schools for the foreseeable future. 

The terms of reference also reflected,'' in their stress on the needs of schools 
and o*^ priorities within these needs, the compromise reached within the Labol: 
Party on the question of state aid to non-goyernment schools. By accepting 
'needs* as the basis for the allocation of funds the Party could quite 
comfortably accommodate both government ;^.nd non-gover:.iment schools 
within the framewo:^ fj^^ its egalitarian ideology. However, the terms of 
reference were remarkably free from ideological dogma or prescription. The 
Committee of experts was left to decide what needs and priorities should be 
considered important and what measures would best meet them. 

As can be seen above, the Committee was required to think in terms of the 
needs of schools, and not of social issues such as equality and diversity. Its 
programs reflected ks stated goal of bringing all schools up to an equal and 
much higher level of physical provision and operation by the target date of 
1979. However, they also reflected the values the Committee considered to be 
important in the development and advancement of Australian education. 
Chief among these values were equality, diversity, and devolution of 
^. ♦^ponsibility to those most closely concerned with the process of schooling. 

Equality was interpreted as providing opportunities for all individuals, 
irrespective of socio-economic or physical handicaps; to acquire the basic level 
of skill considered necessary for living and participating fully in, the communal 
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life of a complex society. Beyond that, it was seen as providing a wide 
diversity of equally valued paths to personal satisfaction and fulfilment. 

This interpretation of equality required that more resources should be 
devoted to those who were less likely to rca'^h an acceptable level of skill. It 
also led to the *needs' approach in the allocation of general recurrent grants. 
The allocation of more funds to those States whose schools lagged behind the 
national average and those categories of non-j^overnment schools which were 
below target levels was, in parr, an attempt to equalize the conditions of 
learning, so that children previously suffering from adverse school 
environments might be enabled to learn in the more advantageous 
surroundings enjoyed by everyone else. No crude correspondence was 
assumed between school conditions and educational outcomes. However, it 
was considered that all children should enjoy a high level of provision, both to 
maximize the possible effects oi resources on learning and to demonstrate that 
all children should be equally valued, no matter where or how they lived. 

More direc Jy related to the Committee's interpretation of equality were the 
Special Education and Disadvantaged Schools Programs. In the former, 
children with obvious physical and mental handicaps were to be provided 
with extra resources in an attempt to raise their level of cognitive and social 
c.*nipetence towards the level .considered desirable. In the latter, schools 
serving areas in which there was a predominance of people with social 
dis;idvantages (for evample, low-status occupational groups, migrants. 
Aborigine's and single parents) were to be eligible for extra funds to mount 
programs aimed at increasing the levels .of competence, and widening the 
horizons, of their pupils. 

, Diversi^/ of ' irrational provision and approaches was a logical corollary of 
the interpretation of equality i!'at placed equal value on a vaiicty of lifestyles 
and interests. This pluralist view of society was reflected in the acojptance and 
p.ipport of variouii kinds of non-government schools, it was perhaps more 
evident in the Special Projects (Innovations) Program, in which the 
development of new and different curricula, teaching methods and systems of 
organization wvre to be encouraged by grants to individuals and groups for 
experimentation in these areas. 

Devolution of responsibility to those most closely mvclved sn the day-to- 
day running of schorls and school systems was encouraged by the requirement 
that school personnel themselves should put up programs to be approved and 
funded, for example in thr Disadvantaged Schools and Special Projects 
Programs. It was also reflected in the fact that general capita! and recurrent 
grants were made to state and systemic educational authorities without firm 
prescription., to be allocated as they saw tit. 

Thus, although the primary aim was to meet the assessed material needs of 
schools and raise their levels of operation, the Committee, in the programs it 
recommended to ac...v-ve this goal, sought to intluence the direction of 
Australian education in the light of the three major value orientations of 
equality, diversity, and devolution of responsibility. 
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The programs 

The programs -'commended by the Karmcl Committee and continued by the 
Schools Commission reflected a fine balancing of the values and priorities 
^expressed in the Karmel report. In particular, they were intended to reconcile 
the somewhat conflicting aims that those closest to the schools should decide 
priorities, and that the areas considered by the Committee to be of high 
priority should not be neglected. The general purpose capital and recurrent 
gratits were expected to achieve the first aim, while it was hoped that the 
special purpose grants would achieve the second. 

It was not only the specific programs of the Schools Commission that were 
put into operation over the next few years. The mort: general recom- 
mendations advanced in Schools in Australia for improving the quality of 
the educational enterprise also influenced developments. One of these was that 
the Commonwealth Government should expand its support tor educational 
research activities.^ This was one of the factors influencing the strengthening 
and reorganizing of the Australian Advisory Committee on Research and 
Development in Education, now called the Education Research and 
Development Committee. This body was given greatly increased resources 
and a permanent chairman. 

The establishment of a national Curriculum Development Centre, suggested 
at an earlier date by the Australi^vn Education Council, was influenced by the 
Karmel report support for curriculum development on a national scaie to 
supplement and aid state, local and teacher initiiatives and provide 
alternatives/^ The Centre vvias e'^tablisked in 1974 and became a statutory 
authority in July 1975. 

Another result of the Interim Committee report and programs, was the 
restructuring of the loosely connected Catholic schools into a stronger and 
more co-ocdinated system. The Karm;'] report recommended that State-wide ■> 
bodies be formed to vti.sburse and account for funds granted to Catholic 
systemic schools. The Catholic authorities themselves realized that 
strengthened co-ordinating machinery was a necessary response in order to 
obtain financial assistance from the State and Commonwealth Governments. 
Consequently, State Catholic Education Commissions have been established as 
educational policy-making and administrative bodies, serviced by State 
Catholic Education Offices. A National Catholic Education Commission met 
for the first time in 1974. This rationalization and re*;r.iacturjng of Catholic 
educational administration has greatly increased the effectiveness the 
Catholic school sector in politicial terms, and in 1976 ir became one of the 
strongest advocates for the retention of the Schools Commission at a time 
when the existence of that body appeared threatened. 

. >bicms encountered 

By \ ^y 1975, all the original funds recommended by the Interim Comir 'nee 
had L\rvi committed and more than 65 per cent had been expended. \i. ^ts 
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Report far the Trietmium 1976-1978, the Schools Commission examined the 
implementation of the policies and programs proposed by the Interim 
Committee.* It has become evident that several major problems were 
encountered, in carrying out these recommendations. Some of the problems 
would be inherent in any program of planned educational change. As Porter 
has pointed out, policy-makers must give attention to the reality that both 
personal needs and organizational requirements equally affect the process of 
change.^ This means that political and structural protrctipn of innovation must 
be built into any program attempting change in education. This was not done 
as effectively as it could have been in some of the Schools Commission's 
programs. Good relations between government and non-government 
education authorities and personnel in the States, and the agents of the Schools 
Commission were not necessarily ensured by the procedures developed, and 
the fact that Australian education operated in an ongoing political system 
meant that some difficulties were bound to arise. Some of the more specific 
problems are discussed below. 

Rises in teachers' saLries, The salary levels of teachers increased by 82 per cent in 
the period 197 1— 74 at a rate roughly equivalent to that of average ma»j wage 
increases.'' There were major salary awards at approximately 18-month 
intervals in all States during this period. Since salary costs constituted 80 per 
cent of recurrent expenditure in education', this restricted the number of 
options for which recurrent resources could be used. The number of possible 
evtra staff was itself restricted by thr: increased salary costs and by the fact that 
teachers with high professional qualification; and longer experience 
constituted an increasing proportion of the total teaching force. 

Since 1974, teachers' salaries have stabilized, wiuli no major awards or 
variations other than those associated with national wage indexation. 
However, salary costs continue to account for the major proportion of 
recurrent resources used in all programs, evrn with cost supplementation, as 
the growth rate in the total funds available has been restricted. 
Inflated huiUlin^ costs. Most capital expenditure on schools in the decade to 
1973—74 wcrit to accommodate an expanding an^^: •"'•'^bile population. A huf^e 
backlog of needs foi the improvement andl ; , .. v ^ of facilities, that could 
not be met in a triennium, had bt:en buiif ovci earlier years. Emergency 
increases in funds voted for 19' •*' ..-re not enough to offset the growing 
proportion of state tunds needed *Lr new places rather than improvement, and 
less than an e.stimated one-rhird o all funds available in 1974—75 were 
devoted to upgrading. 

In the five years 1969-70 to 974-75^ building costs had escalated in all* 
Slates. By 1975, for each SI.OC spent on educational buildings ii: 1969, 
$1.75 was required to purchase Uic same facilities.^ Although a supple- 
mentation provision was attached to capital grants from the Federal 
Government, in so far as the state government and Catholic systems were not 
able to contribute their full share of the rising costs, facilities completed 
^necessarily diminished proportionately. Because of t\itz. the hoped for 
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improvement in the physical conditions of learning for Australian children has 
not been as marked as it might have been if full supplementation could have 
been found. 

h^flation, in general. Has inhibited progress towards achieving the original 
aims. The primary reason has been, of course, that it has eaten into the real 
vahae of additional funds, thereby reducing the efi'orr that could be put into 
the improvement of facilities. Consequently, the expected level of 
improvement in sub-standard school buildings could not possibly eventuate in 
anything like the planned time. A second and less tangible effect of inflation 
has been that it has distracted attention away from the needs of education as a 
political issue and concentrated it on more readily recognized economic 
issues.'^ 

These two facets- of the effects of inflation have contributed to ? backlash 
against high levc^' j. f -educational fvmding. The qualitative goals and outcomes 
of the Schools CofuirJssion programs are not easily measured, and as inflation 
has inhibited improvement in levels of physical provision which can be 
measured, some sections of the community have expressed disquiet at the lack 
•( tangible Results for the money ciipencled, and have favoured concentration 
^"v tf x: Government" on the eradication of inflation rather than on programs 
lironi which they can see little measurable benefit. Concern with the problems 
of inflation resulted in the postponement of triennial funding in the 1973—76 ' 
budget, and has subsequently put beyond possibility the achievement of the' 
initial capital expei^diturc programs of th*j Schools Commission by the target 
date. The potential for educational developniiint during the next half decade 
has obviously been serio';:isly diminished. 

Ft'clcrat'Statc relations. \n recent years there has been a major shift in control over' 
education, with administrative responsibility remaining with the St;;tts but 
financial responsibility being increasinely assumed by the Commonwealth 
through increased grants to the States, both under the general purpose vole 
and under Section 96 of the Constitution. This tendency was accelerated by 
the programs of the Whitlam Government in the years 1972--1975, which ';(\ 
effect amomited to the development of a nation-wid(^educational plciLi. 
Through the establishment of specific purpose programs of financial assistance, 
the Federal Government has become. a primary decision-maker in the field of 
education. However, while the Karmel programs may have resulted in the 
States losing some independence in the making cf broad policy for their 
respective systems, they have also expanded the resources, opportunities and 
possible effectiveness of rome state activities in a relatively nonrprescriptivc 
manner. 

The major problem which arises from a situation where policy-making and 
administrative responsibilities are dispersed between federal, state and non- 
governmenf authorities and institutions is that the complexity of the 
provisioning arrangements may lead to a distortion between educational aims 
and their realization. The Schools Commission programs have had two major 
aims, first, to augment funds available to the States for schooling in order to 
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raise the level of resources available, and 'Sf,:{jry- *o suppori 5|>;citic 
deveiopinents consid;:red nationally iraportar.^ riv^^-vcvcr, ily: influc'^rr'. gi" 

• these prog.t;iinr. on schools has been limited by ihree facT^ " <: 

1 Federal funds amount to approximately one-fifth d cxj.>r«idir:ure on 
schools by governments, the balance being provided -'ro^'p <■ v 'i'cneral 
revenue of the States. 

2 The Cc^ <iission has no executive mandate outside rhc limsi- financial 
accounting for expenditure, and has to rely on othcx educational 
authorities to implement programs. 

3 Because the Commission is a statutory authority establishe i to advise the 
Federal Minister, the ir^plementation of its programs muse d<rj3cnd on 
political decisions at the federal, as well as state, level of gbvcrntiient 

It was evident that the States did not need necessarily to expend Schools 
Commission funds in the spirit of the Commission's recommendations. For 
example, in some States, there has been some questioning as to whether 
General Buildings and Recurrent Grants were spent where the needs were 
greatest. In -specific purpose programs which have required co-operation 

*■ between statt and federal authorities, the amour c of red tape to be dealt with 
has been a source of complaint, for example, during the early nugcs of the 
Teacher Development Program. This has also been the ca^u ?.he 
implementation of the General Buildings Program, where sra. 'apartments 
have strongly established lines of authority and reSj^'onsibility and have not 
welcomed any notion of the isc.'arion of federal fur.ds or the suggestion chat 
they should .be used according to criteria other than those already deterriiined. 
State Governments politically opposed to the Federal Gov^:rnment have been 
tempted to magnify problems ar-: v- resources differently from the ways 
intended. Accounting* proc^'dures, in ^^eneral, have been rather poor, and it has 

^ been difficult to tell how the States are using the allocated resources. This has 
been especially true of the General Recurrent Prdgram. 

* ; Of course, the origirral objectives of a program were not Tonly. atirisk of 
being* distorted at the state and system levels, they also had: ro pass intact 
through the Federal Government's decision-rnaking processes. An early ^ 
example of how aims were changed a*, this level was the decision forced on the ' 
Labor Government by a hostile Senate: in 1973 to maintain a certain level of 

\per capita recurrent support for Category 1 an J 2 independent schools, in spite 
of the Government^ intention to stop such aid to these school ^immediately 
and the Karmel report^ recommendation to phase it out gradually. 

In general, the division of responsibility between Commonwealth and State 
Governniqnrs became no longer clear. Nevertheless, with the establishment of 
the Commission there has been a shift of. political accountability for education 
?0 the Federal \Govcvrrnv:nt while the States have remained responsible for 
most of the day-to~{5^v o43eration of their school systems and for the allocation 
of most of the federal rrioney they received. 

The change oj government in 19^^ The previously mentioned problems in 
translating the Karmel ideals into educational practice * were minor • in 
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comparison with the ch:.ngw which resuhed from a change ot government in 
late 1975. The Scliools Commission created out of the original Interim 
C ommittee had produced its Report for the Trkntmm 1976-1978 in June 
1975. Because of the adverse economic conditions of the time, the then Labor 
Government decided To treat 1976 as a year outside the normal triennial 
progression, which ^vas to be resumed at a later stage. The new Coalition 
Government decided to stop triennial funding altogether, replacing it by a 
system of 'rolling' triennia. This meant that, as each year of a triennium was 
completed, plans for the following t^o years were to be reviewed and revised 
and initial proposals made for the next triennium. The Commission, in its 
Report: Rolling Triemium 1977-79 suggested that this might lead' to unsettling 
short-term arrangements.*' Unless minimum levels of growth were^ 
guaranteed over the^ whole of the period this policy would be patently 
detrimental to long-term planning andSvould negate the gains in stability 
which the introduction of triennial funding arrangements had brought to the 
schools area. 

The new coalition Government was Committed to decreasing the use of 
specific purpose grants and increasing the general revenue to the States. This 
*ncw federahsm* meant that the Commonwealth Government sought to 
withdraw as much as possible from financial responsibility for schooling, 
which was to be seen more as a responsibility of the States. It did not imply , 
however, that the Government wished to withdraw from the financing of 
non-government schools, to which the Liberal Party had a traditional 
commitment. The platform on which it was elected foreshadowed the 
provision of per capita grants for recurrent purposes to all independent schools 
as a proportion of the cost of education at a- government school. The 
redemptive egalitarianism of the previous few years was not part of the Liberal 
philosophy. The first step towards this goal has been taken by the instruction, 
in the most recent set of guidelines to the Commission, to increase per capita 
grants to the top two categories of independent schools as^a first step towards 
raising these grants to 20 ^k-s ^ent of the running cost of educating a cliild in a 
state "school. ^^Additional capital funds of S3 million were also to be granted 
for building non-government, schools in growth arjas. ^ 

These instructions would seem to have two consequences. One is the 

apparent erosion of the *needs* principle established by the Karmcl Committee 
and Continued by the Schools Commission. The other is that in a situation of 
no real growth, it foreshadows a roaliocation o.^ funds from sta:e to 
independent schools. This would appear tc* be ke^pin^i; with tht [T.;ncr.u 
intentions of the present Government :s mentioneci ubcve. Howevci*. ii wc;!ld 
not be in keeping with the Schools Commission aims ot 'topping m funds 
available to both state and independent schools on the basis of need i:) order 
that overall a much higher level of provision might be attained. 

Under a direct application of the- 'needs* approach some reallocation of 
funds from government to non-government schools would be necessary in any 
case,. This has arisen because, on the one hand, the Stares, rather than merely 
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maintaiiiing thtir existing expenditures on education, have increased them, 
thus bringi'ng state schools closer to target levels. On the other hand. Catholic 
^ parochial schools have fallen further behind,- partly because of a /'all in private 
inputs, and partly because of the employment of an increased proportion of 
non-religious staff. In a no-growth situation, this makes some transfer of funds 
necessary and reopens the question of the basis of aid to non-government 
schools in general. Hovi^ever, the decision of the Federal Government to raise 
the level of per capita grants to the top two categories of independent schools, 
already well above target levels of provision, would seem unrelated to the 
principle of needs, and made no contribut.i(,n to easing the position of the 
Catholic parochial schools. 

In the guidelines for the .1977-79 rolling trienniuin, the Government 
urdered that expenditure should be restricted tc two pv7 '>;^j ■ ji;rowth for each 
year bf the trieniiium.** In the most recent gui Vf;-. i.^plying to the 
remaining two years, it lias prescribed a situation of v:. -v^!. at all.^^ Apart 
from the uncertainty generated by such changes tht « Commission 
has become restricted to determining' a reasonable i : \ of a limited 
amount of funds for one or two years in advance, in it: ^'j': ;-79 report, the 
Commission expressed a concern that maintaining existing standards while 
also introclucing other initiatives was too ambitious within the funds 
allocated,'-^ 

The major effect on the operation of the Commission and the 
implementation of its ideals stems from the introduction of the system of 
guidelines itself. By presenting guidelines to .the Commission' before it makes 
its evaluations and deliberations and presents its reports, the Government 
influences and restricts what the Commission can do. The opportunities for 
open planning and for consideration of wide-ranging submissions'are severely 
limited. Rather than operating as an independent as.sessor of needs and 
recommending to the Government what ought to be done to meet those 
needs, the Commission must of necessity merely act as a distributor of 
prescribed funds in a semi-presciibed manner within limits outsi Je its control * 
This restricts its competence and severely comprises its independence Policy 
•recommendations are not advanced by the Commission but decisions are made 
by the Government before the Commissioii has been able to assess any 
evidence on which they could be based. An example has been the decision by 
the government to limit funds available to the Development and Special 
TrojcLb Programs.'^* This decision was handed' down to the Commission in a 
set of guidelines without explanatioji rather than being a considered decision 
taken by the Commission itself within the framework of its consistent set of 
values and its priorities for.achieving its goals. ' ^ - — - 

By providing the Commission with guidelines in this manner the 
Gov'.rninent avoids the political odium of publicly rejecting the recom- 
m. .dations of an independent, expert body. Instead, it tells the body what 
it can recommend and receives the sort of report it wants. As the policies 
of the Government do not necessarily concur with the priorities of the 
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Commission based on perceived needs, this is the most insurmountable 
obstacle yet encountered in the implementation of the Karmel ideals. The most 
recent report of the Commission, outlining its proposals for die tricnnium 
1979—81, plans for a five per cent growth in expenditure in ireal tenns in 
1979 compared to 1978, a further four per cent growth in 1980' Aud '6J6 pijfr 
cent growth in 198 I. The^e recommendations have been made in advance of 
the issuing of firm guidelines for 1979, ,ind it will consequendy be oi intt:r-:st 
to observe governmental reactions. 

Evaluation 

One of the'Schools Commission's objectives has been to provide for the 
evaluation of the effects of its programs in order to obtain evidence of how 
best lo proceed towards its defined goalsJ^ Formal evaluations by independent 
researchers are being carried out = for the specific purpose programs, in 
particular, the Disadvantaged Schools, Libraries, Services and Development, 
and. Special Projects Programs. While none of these evaluation studies have 
been published there is enough evaluative material available to give a sound 
impression of how the programs have been operating. It would also be useful 
to evaluate the effects of some of the Schools Commission programs in terms 
of such things as amounts of money and class sizes. , 

However, a possibly more valuable approach to evaluating the eiffects of the 
Schools Commission programs woi^^t ?;e to address oneself to the values ana 
conditions of schooling th'j original Karmel report sought to promote and t'o 
ask oneself lo what extent the programs had contributed towards these i^'ms. 
As wc have seen, the Karmel Committee's piogranis were formulated within a 
framework of values, chief amongst which were equality, diversity and 
devolution of responsibility. The Committee also expressed adherence to the 
principles of private and pubhc schooling, community involvement, the 
special purposes of schools and recurrent education. 

EQUALITY 

In its attempts to promote equality, the Commission's programs aimed at 
improvement and equalization of die quality and general standards of all 
schools. It is now doubtful whether these aims can be achieved in full. While 
improvements have been made in the standards of buildings and facilities and 
ihc icLurrenl resouice levels of schools, inflation and other pfoblcnis have 
made progress towards acceptable levels for schools extremely dov/. Also 
disparities in educauonal provision can still he observed betv/een and within 
States and systems. For example, it was estimated that, in .»pite of Schools 
Commission funds and the previous Science Facilities Program, appr'^:d' 
matelv 15 per cerft of government schools were still without adequate science 
laboratories in late 1975, when programs in this area were terminated. 

Capital funds, associated with the Disadvantaged Schools Program have 
been less effective than hoped* largely because of difficulties ia integrating 
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these funds with other resource??*., including the General Building Grantb, knd 
with the programs adopted by the .school under the Recurrent Grants section 
of the program. / \ 

While it has become apparent that funds from the Schools Commission have 
not been able/to eliminate inequalities in physical conditions and staffing, it 
could also ^e asked vyhether the programs have contributed towards a 
reduction in differences in educational outcomes between schools of different 
types and between different social, ccononiic, geographical and ethnic g^pups. 

It would not perhaps be surprising that the Schools Commission's progr^^ms 
cpuld not be seen to have greatly altered. levels of achievement or differences 
in achievement between social groups. The Intefim Committee aiid the 
Commission were asked to make recommendations based oh the needs of 
schools and of disadvantaged groups and it formulated its programs 
accordingly. For example, the Disadvantaged Schools Program was aimed at 
improving the standards of provision and resource use in schools in 
disadvantaged areas. Levels of disadvantage were initially assessed using socio^ 
economic characteristics of the school's catchment area rather than levels" of 
achievement of pupils within the school itself. Thus tKc thrust of the progriKn 
was no» io raise achievement levels in low-achieving bchools, but to providv. 
compensatory resources to schools vvhose pupils came from backgrounds not 
conducive to academic achievement in order to equalize the physic?'i 
conditions that might lead to success. In general/ the" recommcnc^A: 
improvements in facilities and resource Aise of •the . Schools Cpmniissio;: 'c 
programs could be said" "to aim aV a ncct/ssary/ though not by any mc;^j;i ; >• 
sufficient, condition for improvqmcnt in the quality and equahu -t 
educational outcomes. 

DIVERSITY ^ . 

Thu: crated value of diversity would be less dependent for its realiza*:,^"' ni on 
: amounts of money and more on changes in attitudes than. are rijose of 
quality and equality of piovision, and the Schools Commission's progfkrtis . 

be seen to have c^r^trabuted to some extent to the promotion of changing ^ 
M ''nr.4:?s. The Special projects (Innovations), Di-^advantaged Schools, and 
'^V j'^H'::^ ^ >j VfIopniv/.Ai '/^rograjns, in particular, have led 'to an awareness and 
?r/iunji t. r: hcT'.J and administf.ators of different approaches and '^Hcir 
cikaiw: - /-..v. While tnc Special Projects Program lia^ accounted for only a 
relatively small amount of money and could only affect a limited number of 
teachers and students in a relatively few school^ in many situations, for rhc 
first time, it becanie possible for pepple with new ideas to try these out. The 
chief effect of this has been the c^^ation of^a climate in which change and 
experimentation were seen to b? desirable; and possible, and this effect has 
spread to schcvi? J systems not themselves affected by particular programs 
funded by the Commission. 

RcsporTsc to thr Special Projects (Innovations) Program has been 
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enthusiastic. By inid-l"'^'' aoproximatcly 200.0 projects had been fuiiScd 
since th~e inception of the pio^.ram and it had only been possible to fund less 
than a third of all applications received. As this program has been controlled 
by the Schools Commission itself with less requirement for co-operation from 
authorities in the States, vhere has been less possibility of conflict and distortion 
of aims than there has been in many other programs. However, this autonomy 
has possibly been irritating to state authorities, as it has sometimes fostered 
developments which have run counter to established pr^-cdr^ and, more 
importantly, because it has potentially shifted some of the influence over 
future tre'nds in educational practice outside the scope of the state authorities 
policy-making machinery.^* The extent to which this has occurred has not yet 
been documented. 

= DEV^OLUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Devolution of responsibility to regional and school could only be 

encouraged and implemented effectively ai the state 1 :ci v:^ -.; t^^" hst few 
years, all States have been actively involve' regiona'^? v^,.. fr/ck administra- 
.tion. Schools Commission s programs. the *:'aC..ct Development 

Program which has a regional 'oasis, ha • ^rted and contributed to this 
trend. Decision-making at the y^hool Icw^i h»"j also been encouiragcd by the 
Disadvantaged Schools and the Special Prl^jects Programs in which proposals 
must be put up from the school community itself 

•Perhaps the most important program for the encouragement of devolution 
of responsibility to the school level has been the Disadvantaged Schools 
Program,\vhich in some States has affected schooh catering for up to a quarter 
of the school population. It is clear that the opportunities provided by this 
program have greatly affected the ideas and [practices, of the teachers involved 
ond that this etfect has spread with^the iransfer of teachers to other sclipolsnot 
ajTected by the program. Like the.Spccial Projects and Teacher Development 
Programs, the Disadvantaged Schools Program^ would appear to have 
encouraged a re-evaluation of approach^rs and goals^among teachers and has 
improved moraju-considerably. It has also encouraged a willingness make 
decisions and take responsibility at a local level. The degree to which these 
school-ba^ed initiatives have been encouraged has varied between States and 
once again the degree of autonomy actually granted to schools has varied 
according to the policies and preferences of the State Education Departments 
and Catholic education authorities. j 

With the ch;ir,ge of government in 1975 and thtj revived stress on state 
initiatives, State Education Departments [have been given a strengthened role 
in the administrstlon of all programs. Thi State Minister for Education, has, in 
^one.State at least, assumed more direct cpntrol over the criteria for declaring 
schools disadvantaged and over which ^thools art;, actually listed, as well, as 
oVj;r the- specific projects funded. This has led to quite marked changes of 
direction. The Schools CommUMon recJmmendation tjbat a :mall perce|itajte 
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of gcr,eral rccAirrcnr Umds be;;!locatccl directly to all schcols for deployment as 
the schools sv- fit <i, .."s ;:ct appear to have been put into practice in most States. 
ThuL,' while it would sccni that a more favourable climate for devolution of 
responsibility to individual schools has been created by the Schools 
Commission programs, progress towards it, because of state and federal 
political factors, has been somewhat retarded. * 

The first and niost obvious effect of the Karmel recommendations was to 
depoliticize the educational debate, shifting its focus from tlienbng-standing 
controvers y over state aid to the more basic questions* of equality and need. As 
has been suggested elsewhere, the Schools Commission has started to become 
the major embodiment of a tiew consensus. It has managed to work towards 
^an equitable scheme of provision for all schools according to need rather than 

/ deteriorating into a battleground for various sectional interests. It creatci\ p. 

^ framework within which different groups could discuss the progress > 
education rather than m'jrely resorting to raising contlicting opinions. It haj> 
now been generally accepted that need was a sound basis for funding, that i: 
was possible to assess need, and that thepudgments of a group of experts open 
to public scrutiny provided an qfTeidtivc way to undertake educational 
planning. ; 

The second great achievement oC%hl Karmel programs has been that they 
energized and improved the quality Ivif, the debate on education in Australia. 
The^ Commission has increased the ^availability of information concerning 
^ educational matters, thereby furthering w<\ll-in formed discussion on 
educational issues. Evidence relevant to decision-making has been^T)ade more 
readily available and more people have been offered the possibility of 
becorning involved in the decision- making process through participation in 
particular projerts and by the devolution of responsibility. 

Related to this -have been the increased {H>^'sibilities for professional activity 
that the^Karinel programs have offered teachers and others involved in the 

r- -schooling process. As well, parents have been given enhanced opportunities 
tor increased knowledge and in some cases involvemi:iit in activities. These 
developni:.^jts have added to the confidence and enthusiasm of teachers, with 
consequent effects on morale, particularly in schools where inoralf:^was 
previousl) low. This rejuvenating cffea on the teaching profession should 
have tar-reaching ramifications that could only work to the benefit of pupils in 
all schools. 

A tliii J major effect has been in contributingjo a change in the Australian 
view of the social function of trdacatioii- Until recent years a narrowly 
academic, mci itocratic model oi ^ K^.-oling was widely held to be the norm: 
The chiet aim of the school system was seen as providing opportunities for 
— those-ivJio-Avmild become leaders in society and in^^^'juns^ walks of life to 
develop their talents tcr full capacity. According to the basic assumptions 
underlying this view, inequalities in provision, treatment or outcomes did not 
matter as long as those who had the talent were not prevented from achieving 
what they were capable of By extrinsic factors: 
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The revised and more egalitarian view of the social function of education 
"gave everybody an equal claim on resources, treatment and possibilities tor 
various kinds of success. Education was seen as involving the development of 
every individual, not just those marked out for social or occupational 
leadership. Those with intrinsic or extrinsic barriers to the development of 
competence, in this view, deserved more rather than less of the conmi unity's 
help and support. This changed perception of the educational endeavour both 
influenced the Karmel report's recommendations and was influenced by the 
Karniel report. The. report became the embodiment and the definitive 
statement of this new view of the social function of education, and in fact was 
the first national statement of what schooling should be that had been 
produced in this country. Educators were provided with a philosophical and 
theoretical framework within which to discuss the aims and outcomes of 
schooling in Australia, and this provided them with a sense of purpose 
previously lacking in this field. 

SOME PERCEIVED SHORTCOMINGS 

Jhe Schools Commission in its first major report emphasized the importance- 
ofensuring that all children should achieve a basic plateau oi competence to 
enable them to exercise the options open to a citizen in society.^" While 
disparities between different social groups in educational achievement were 
acknowledged, there was scant ■ recognition that problems of some 
consequence would be found to exist in Australian schools. At the same time as 
the Commission was preparing its first report, the House of Representatives- 
Select Committee on Specific Learning Difficulties was conducting an inquiry 
into important aspects of the work of the schools. This Committee, sensing 
that a problem existed, commissioned the ACER to undertake an investigation 
into student performance in the areas of Hteracy and numeracy. Using the 
findings of this research study^', and from the evidence submitted to it, the 
Select Committee prepared a significant report — Uarnhii^ Difficulties in 
Children and Adults.'^ 

The. evidence from the study of literacy and numeracy has indicated that, 
while in general the work of the schools should not be disparaged, a significant 
proportion of Australian students were not achieving an acceptable level ot 
basic competence in the skills of reading, writing and number work before 
they reached the minimum school-leaving age. The report of the Select 
Committee drew attention to deficiencies in educational practice and in the 
preparation of teachers which meant that children with learning handicaps did 
not receive the help that they needed. 

A further inquiry into education conducted by the Poverty Commission and 
the research studies sponsored by this inquiry have drawn attention to 
difficulties faced by many young people during their later years oi schooling 
..and . on. thci r_ein e rgenceJnto^t hejwork force. This J nq ui L\L.a koJcnjiiin st ra ted 
that school retention rates were lower for Aboriginal students, tor Southern 
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European migrants, for the children of lowcr socio-economic gro'io' tor 
children in rural areas than for other Australians. The ACER stud; uerat; 
and numeracy found that similar differences applied in the achieMnicni (>f 
basic skills. ' . 

The reports of the Schools Commission have recognized these guiups a*^ 
disadvantaged in our society but they would not appear to hi.vn 
acknowledged the nature and extent of the problems encountered by tne. 
groups. Moreover, relatively little of the funds and the effort of he 
Commission has been directed towards, the improvement of the quality of 
teaching and the increasing of the effectiveness of student learning of these aiu^ 
other disadvantaged and handicapped groups in the area of the basic skills. 

In this context, the questions to be asked are luVt whether these abewe- 
mentioned group.^ have been able to achieve educational outcennes 
commensurate with those of other social groups, but Vvhether they have been 
enabled to reach the level of coinpetencj: necessary to operate eftectively in 
society and whether their educational progress beyond that level has been in 
accordance with their needs and preferred role in society. Further questions to 
be asked concern whether the members of disadvantaged groups are able to 
find employment and achieve economic independence or whether they are 
tlestined to years of aimlessness and life without a recognized role in society. 

The evidence from these inquiries raises f urther questions about educational 
provision extending beyond. the years of schooling into the area of post-school 
and recurrent educ?uon. While the principle of* recurrent education was 
endorsed by the hiferim Committee as being one of the values that influenced 
its decisions, none of the Schools Commission s reconiniendations have dealt 
with this area or with the problems of school-leavers. Indeed it may be asked 
whether they recognized the existence of such problems of critical importance 
to Australian socicxy. It would appear evident that if one body or Commission 
were permitted to establish priorities and rationalize educational developments 
across the whole of Australia, then the dangers of critical problems being 
ignored \yould be too great. A diversity of approaches would seem essential 
for the welfare of the nation, 

THE FUTURE 

In spite of these shortcomings, the Karmel and Schools Commission reports 
and programs have had a fpr greater and more valuable effect on schooling in 
Australia than any analysis of physical provision and particular programs 
would indicate. The general rejuvenation and improvement in quality of the 
educational debate; the vastly improved morale, enthusiasm and involvement 
of those, concerned in the schooling process; the increased willingness to 
grapple with basic philosophical questions about the functions of schooling; 
and the more positive climate for educational activity must all be attributed to 
some extent to the eftects of these reports. 

Nevertheless, as has been seen, the functioning of the Schools Commission 
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as an independent assessor of needs and adviser to the Common wealtW 
Government has been severely curtailed and is likely to be more so in the 
future. This is largely because of the imposition of guidelines which limit the 
competence of the Commission to fulfil either of these functions. Instead, it 
must carry out the instructions of the Government within a predetermined 
framework. In this role it cannot hope to have the impact on educational 
thought and practice it originally had, and must diminish in importance in the 
Australian educational context. 

The introduction of the 'rolling triennium* may exacerbate this trend as it 
virtually limits the Commission to making decisions and calculations for one 
year ahead. This is. a time-consuming process and may prevent the 
Commission from studying and reporting on long-term trends and educational 
issues. It cannot fulfil an important role in the generation of educational 
thought if it has to leave important questions unanswered. 

There are also likely to be further changes in the composition of the 
Commission to include direct representation of various educational interest 
groups. This could have the effect of diminishing its status as an independent, 
expert body and reduce it to a bargaining ground for competing groups in the 
allocation of scarce resources. 

A closer examination of some of the recent guidelines of the 
Commonwealth Government reveals further patterns for the future. The 
foreshadowed concentration on funding non-government schools and erosion 
of the needs principle: by linking per capita grants to costs in government 
schools has already oeen mentioned. The guidelines also indicate a stronger 
role for state government authorities. The Commission is required to consult 
with them in developing its own recommendations and state authorities are to 
have strengthened responsibility for the administration of all programs. 
Growth in federal funding is to be non-existent in 1978 and the indicative 
planning guidelines will restrict it to one^pcr cent for the following two 
vcars.^^ It is suggested that savings of about S4 million be made on the 
proi^rams for Services and Development and Special Projects, thus restricting 
these programs significantly.^^ 

These guidehnes indicate directions for the future which run countej: co the 
goals of the Schools Commission so far. They foreshadow a gradual 
diminution of the still limited federal financial involvement in state schools. 
They indicate the presence of a conservative backlash against spending on the 
promotion of change and diversity in ^ucation. While the Special Projects 
and Teacher Development Programs only involve a tiny proportion of total 
funds they have been of some importance in broadening horizons and 
indicating possibilities for future action to cope with changing social 
perceptions concerning education. Together with erosion of the needs 
principle, the destruction of a favourable, climate for diversity and 
^ experimentation may herald a return to traditional views of what schooling is 
for. 

In general, ihe major effect of the guidelines imposed on the Schools 
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Commission lias'bucn to destroy thc'carcfully built-up consensus on education 
and make educational debate once more a poHlical game. Because allocation 
of tiind.s and continuation of programs is once again based on the policy 
decisions of political parties rather than the deliberations of independent 
commissioners, debate is beginning once again to split along party and interest 
group lines and the main issue is once again division of the cake rather than 
more basic quesuons of need and ecjuity. Consecjuently the State-ai .1 and State- 
rights issues may once again dominate the centre stage in educational 
discussion in Australia. 
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112. The McKinnon Prescription* 



A Critiqu e of the Schools Comnuission's 
Future Society and Scliool Curriculum 

Merv Turner 

Wkhm weeks of its electoral victory lata in 1972, the "Whitlam Labor 
Government set up th.c Interim Coinmiittee for the Schools Commission. The 
Commission proper wa5 established as a statutory authority in December 
1973. Three major general reports have been published to date. The Karmel 
report, ^f/ioo/s in Australk^., was issued iin May 1973, and had been prepared as 
a matter of urgericy in order to set the policy guidelines for a massive increase 
in federal fmancial support of education in Australia at primary and secondary 
school leveL The recommendations, supported almost "entirely by ahe 
Government, became the basis for funding in the 1974 and 1975 calendfr years. 

The first triennial rcpont of '.he Com:mission (for the triennium 1976-78) 
was tabled in June J975.Vir was immediately caught up in the aggravated 
economic problems of the Whitlam Government. The report was Veocivcd 
but not accepted'. Pioposed expenditure for 1976 was xeduced to a level 
sufficient ^q^sustain prior levels of recurrent expenditure but which would 
limit new'^nitiatives and capital estpenditure. The Government (Called for 
revised recommendations by March 1976, for a 1977-78 trieniniium which 
would be within financial guidelines to be framed by the Government. 

The political defeat of Labor led to a delay in the framine of thee fmancia'l 
guidelines and these were eventually handed to the Comsmis*, -a iby the Fraserr 
Government in M^y 1976. These guidieliiies set a two per ccntt hmit to the 
annual growth of expenditure (in real terms, calculated on a 1976 T^ase), with 
a commitment to 1977 but with only a forward planning concession for 1978 
and 1979; that. is. a Veiling' triennnium was msttitutcd. The report for the 
rolling triennium 1 9 7 7-7 9 was issued in July 1976.* 

Until 1975, the Schools. Commission's programs meeded no defence and 
drew very few critics. The popular acclaim accorded the Kaxmel report 
reflected the significance of educarion as a (the ?) major electoral issue which 
brought the Labor Government to power in 1972 and to the period of *heady' 
days following the election, when expenditures created the impression that the 
problems (real or imagined) under which education had laboured for so long 

•This tiilc W.15 used previously tor an ariddc published in Arernt, 40:101-1 1 1. That article 
forms the basis of this chapter: which also takes into account a later report lof the SchooU 
Commission. 'McKinnon* refers to Kennech McKannon, first chairman of the Coniimission. 
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were to be wiped away. Of course, this popular acclaim has to be properly 
inccrprctcd. Despite the electoral significance of education ni 1972, the 
subsequent acclaim was limited largely to the 'professionals' — the 
adniinistTators. educational academics, teachers, and leaders of certain groups 
of ancillary parents — who appeared united principally by a common faith in 
the power of money but who were divided in their focusx)n what constituted 
Australia's educational ills. To a significant degree, dogmatic and sycophantic 
ex pert ism prevailed and the educational bureaucracies' and privatized 
intermediaries flourished. 

However, some doubts — both financial and educational — must have 
penetrated the Commission prior to its first triennial report since, although it 
recommended the expenditure of an unprecedented S2000 nnillion, this 
represented a contraction on the growth jates projected by the Karmel report, 
• and since ii also clearly acknowledged, 'even if it failed to resolve, some of the 
more serious criticisms that had been raised by the few against the Karme'i 
report. 

By the time of tjie Fraser Government guidelines, the pubHc acclaim was 
muted and defence ot the Commission had shrunk to more limitedl 
proportions. Defenders included some Directors-General of Education, the 
leadership of some parental and teacher organizations, and the Commission! 
itself through its Chairman, Kenneth McKinuon. By the time of the fede/ral 
elections of December 1977, tlie Commission was 'invisible' and educatiion 
was no longer an electoral issue. To be realistic, it was not because the critics 
had been influential but rather because-thc economic depression had converted 
education trom a rSccssary to a desirable commodity. 'Dp you think Labor 
might give some more to education?' became the occasional an'l half-hearted 
pre-electoral question along the scholarly corridors. 

It might be thought that this episode was but a spasin and that education has 
now returned to its prior style and trends. The Commission, however, 
continues to spend very large sums of money (in excess of S500 million in 
197 7) even if subject to constraint. Perhaps more importantly than this, but 
partly because of it, the Commission remains an organization of considerable 
influence in encapsulating and promoting a still professionally popular view of 
the desirable directions of educational change. For this reason alone, its 
pronouncements, programs, and policies deserve continuing critical attendon. 

REACTIONS TO THE KARMEL REPORT 

Mu.sgrave\ Crittenden^, and White^ provided significant criticisms of the 
Karmel report. These critiques are all included in this volume. 

Miisgrave characterized the report as being 'marked by an uncertain divine 
intention and somewhat weak in theology' — a reference to its 'there-is- 
something-in-it-for-everyone' financial largesse and its apparent lack of any 
clearly formulated process to make a real difference in education. Crittenden 
pointed out 'the piecemeal character of its educational theory', the fact^^that it' 
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tried *to find a place for most of the conflicting interpretations of the role of 
die school at the present tiine\ and argued that it was uncritical, misleading, 
confused or supportive of contradictory positions. 

Bodi Musgravc and Crittenden* however^ afipeared to be co-operative. 
Musgrave made a number of suggestions from his sociological perspective 
calculated to make *those concerned . . . more willing and able to proceed 
further along the Fabian path of educational change*. Crittenden^ from his 
philosophical perspective* urged that appropriate analysis o; 'important aspects 
of its statements of theory (which is) vague or ambiguous or inconsistent* 
could lead to *a more satisfactory synthesis\ but he acknowledged that it 
would be impossible 'to unite the conflicting claims ... in a perfectly 
harmonious system'. They both forgot that a major implicit, and increasingly 
explicit, intellectual project in the socio-cultural domain is in fact to attempt to 
unite conflicting claims in a perfectly harmonious system.^ 

Musgravc and Crittenden , constructed their criticisms within a sectoral 
evolutionarv model of social change. Musgravc spends some little space 
establishing a particular' part of the history of the extension of intellectual 
participation and control in government and administration. He recognizes the 
Schools Commission as a very advanced modern type — 'expert bodies with 
considerable independence who themselves undertake all three processes 
("investigate^ legislate* administer*') of the Benthamite prescription for 
sectoral social' change*. The three functions have tended to come together 
only in the period since the 1950s in response to *tlie urgencies of the 
pathologies of capitalist society*. 

Their critiques are essentially those (the one sociologicaU the other 
philosophical) of the internal consistency of the Karmel report. Neither critic 
provides an account, or even a hint, as to why the Social pathologies of 
capitalist .society' have come into existence or becotiie more visible, nor why 
they are regarded as urgent, noj; who regards them as urgent and for what 
reasons, nor why a Schools Commission was^seen as providing the possibility 
of a means of amelioration. . 

White's critique had a different basis. He did not take for granted much that 
reniaip.ed unexamined by Musgrave and Crittenden. Thus, for example, he^ 
provided an account of the Karmel report in the context of the expression in it 
of historical developments linking society, culture and education within 
capitalist development in general, and in Australia in particular. 

THE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORTS: THE FUTURE 
SOCIETY 

The first triennial report of the Schools Commission is important to those who 
arc concerned to extend their criticism of the Karmel report for several 
reasons. For example, the first triennial report did acknowledge criticism and 
attemppto reconcile it to the themes of the Karmel report. A typical instance is 
provided by the concept of community. Both White and Crittenden pointed 

<^ r. 
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out that the Karmcl report had assumed the nature and- existence oi 
communities that do not, in fact, exist in reality. The first triennial report 
apparently responds to this by acknowledging that 'no ready made close 
community of any size or variety exists in industrial societies'.'* Yet ?,n many 
later parts of the report the word continues to be used as if such communities 
do exist (as well as being used in other ways).'^ , . 

The first triennial report is more important, however, for its attempt to 
develop a more coherent picture of two things — the future society and the, 
future school curriculum — than did the Karmel report. It is also apparent that 
the curriculum is not only ameliorative of present problems but is also at least a 
partial means towards the end of the fururo'Society, 

By paraphrasing (and often almost directly quoting) parts of the report, one 
can characterize the future society as follows: 

The fu'-ure society will be a sophisticated industrial society in which access 
to the ideas and iorms ot higher and further study will remain closely allied 
with power, income, and status. The job or occupation will become more 
viral to every individual and more dependent on education since,^among other 
things, unskilled occupations will continue to decline, along with an increase 
in tile number of jobs requiring higher degrees of literacy and mathematical 
skill. Paid work will play a: more important part in the life experience of 
women andt in complementary fashion, men will increasingly share domestic 
and childrearing responsibilities. 

This increasing sophistication* will produce tendencies to further 
fragmentation of society and increased frequency of occurrence of social 
problems. However, these will be overcome since education will also produce 
a respect for persons, an obligation to take the wishes and interests of others 
into account, and a more widely dispersed capacity to reason one's way 
through personal and social issues', w'hich, together with participation with 
others in the give and take of collective decision-making, will enable ordinary 
citizens to consider alternadves and evidence and to accept the provisional 
rather than the absolute nature of social arrangements and solutions. 

Important among these provisional matters or contingencies facing people in 
industrial societies will be the nature of the job. There will' be increased 
provision ..of vocational training throughout working life aimed eirher at 
upgrading; skills of the workers in a particular industry as part of a scheme to 
modernize that industry, or to increase inter-industry mobility. 

In ail of this, the society will be an equal society sihce students at senior 
secondary levels and beyond would be representative of girls and boys, of city 
and country, of various ethnic backgrounds, religious'affiliations and the like 
in the identical proportions to those represented in the population at large. 
Thus" there will be no., categorical attribute of a person that will be 
differentially associated with the denial of access to power, income, and status. 

Thi9 equal representation in its institutions will arise because societ^y' will 
value all its children, and institutions, most importantly the schools, will 
positively raise the aspirations of children from any of those categories now 
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gt;ncrally less "powerful, or with lower incomcs/or with reduced status within 
\lie existing*' social structure, and by encouragement sustain and recognize the 
authenticity of the cultures of these social grou^ s. . , ^ 

Such sustained cultures, -however, will not be necessarily part of the 
mainstream culture. It will be the total society which will arrange the) 
redemption of those whose own culture puts them on the margins of tmr 
mainstream culture, at the same time recognizing and sustaining thaK 
disadvantaging but authentic culture. , ^ 

Similarly/ society's institutions must be viewed in analogous ways to its 
individual members. They must not become museums (cultural or social non- 
functional or dys-functional artefacts »f earlier times), but must be given that 
constant re-appraijal and refu;bishment that will make them highly adaptive 
to changing circumstances. 

More could be added. But enough! 

It is clear that this future society is our present society projected into the 
future and made more internally secure. Schools are used for the direct social 
end of providing that security, through training a voluntary but uncritical 
malleability in all its members at the same time as extending the graded and 
constantly re-processed work skills required for the expansion of production. 

Amplificar.on of some aspects of the model will make this abundantly clear. 
Consider, for example, equality as it enters the model. Participation in 
schooling at all levels must be completely representative of all possible sub- 
groups of the population. Achievement of this, it is asserted, is equivalent to 
saying all social sub-groups will have equal access to power, incomes, and 
status. Thus the Commission is on the side of the elimination ot inequality. But 
the Commission says nothing about how power, incomes, and status would be 
more equally distributed ^within as well as between social sub-groups. Or, 
what would be better, of how power, incomes, or status might be eliminated 
as expressions of significant but fetish ized forms of social relationships between 
people. : . 

Thus the version of equality er^poused by the Commission is but a thinly 
disguised version of meritocracy hopefully to be freed frpm accusations of 
racism or male chauvinism or the like^by the techniques of compensatory 
education. Women Aboriginal Prime Ministers, managing directors, and 
professors are obviously desirable products of the program. 

"Consider the obligatory respect ^r persons, their wishes and iilterests, the 
give and take of collective decision-making and their alliance with the 
provisifjiial rather than more absolute nature of social arrangements and 
solutions. This is clearly a consensual njodel of acquiescence in social change 
made palatable by release of restraint on personality. Apparently there will be 
no persons deserving our disrespect in the future society. All wishes and 
^interests, will be good (but, presumaUly, some will be 'gooder' than others). 
The separation of respect, wishes, and interests from any concrete situation is 
at best naive, and at worst suggests_delil)erate manipulation of people to 
eliminate any critical response they may otherwise hoive to other peoples 
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wishes or interests and which could represent a reality of exploitation or 
domination. * " . 

Consider the cultural aspect. There will be a mainstream culture — the 
culture of the total society — in which all will share. In addition, alU or at 
least many, members of society will share in one of^a number of oth^*r cultures. 
The Commission appears to have confused national or ethnic styleJ — ; as 
exemplified, say, in food preferences or dress — with cultural diffetence. 
Almost all Western societies now have significant nanonal/ethnic minorities 
(significantly a consequence of the labour mobility which the Commission 
accepts as an essential feature of the future s6ciety)/But, with some limited 
exceptions, cultural differences expressed between the mainstream anci the 
minorities are minor and residual. 

These- grounds of culture are everywhere increasingly the same — namely 
those of Western materialist-ideological culture. Whatever distinguishhig 
significance the artefacts, symbolic, forms, and other cultural elements may 
have had they tend to be either destroyed or to enter the realm of the 
mainstream market as a new commodity, a new leisure form of pure novelty 
and momentary significance, and the like. The view that there is but a single 
culture in Western* societie^ (and probably in all industrial societies) — and 
which is everywhere the same — is increasingly more valid than the view thac 
such societies are mainly and increasingly multi-cultural. The multi-cultural 
view, if maintained, seems only to proniisi; a fe^ishized existence of personal 
transience amidst immense variety. 

Mainstream culture >tes an enormous capacity to destroy the grounds and 
fctishize the forms of other genuine cultures (within a history of the- territorial 
extension and internal development of the mainstream). The continuity of 
another culture thus depends upon the denial of the mainstream. But other 
genuine cultures are dependent for their continuity on the mainstream because 
of its destructive capacities. This is a profound contradiction and accounts for 
the inability of the Commission to handle the problem of Aboriginal 
education and also explains why, in its own terms, handling the migrant 
national/ethnic groups is notfa pjoblem. 

Consider those Aboriginals still in possession of significant elements of a 
culture different from mainstream culture. The Aboriginal Consultative 
Group of the Schools Commission was also conscious of the tensions if not the 
contradiction when it wrote to the Commission: 

Wc see education as the most important strategy for achieving rcahstic selt- 
determination for the Aboriginal people of Australia. We do not see education as a 
method of producing an ahglicized Aborigine but rather as an instrument for 
creating informed human beings with intellectual and technological skills, in 
harmony with our own cultural values and identity. We wish to be the Aboriginal 
citizens in a changing Australia. 

It would be a tragedy to destroy one of the last remainjng .people who do not 
worship material values. Our vision of education is not compatible w'ith 
overemphasis placed on manpo^^'cr oriented goals that most Australian popple 
know. •• . ' 



• Wc sec ihc need for a change in cilucaiioii for hyth tlu- aborigine and i.oii- 
aboriginc, their teachers, and their children: to cTcaio an AiisTr;dia where the 
value.s and cultures of both people thrive. 

The proeesN of achieving tliis will reijuire many niajor. changes id direciion for- 
your education. It is also ours, hut it does not serve lis as well as ii d(.'es you; nor do 
we completely nnderstund it, but at lea^t we are a\v;ire of where it most fails us,"' 
If the Coiiiniissioirs pointing a plur'ilist niulci-cultural vision extends to 
Aborigines,- the prospects for a genuine Aboriginal cultural recreation urc 
bleak. Rather, there would be a continuing cro.sion of the Abt^rif»inai cultural 
remnants until at most some cultural vestigial artefact.s would survive: and the 
Aboriginal people woJiild have joined u.s i'h being dominated by mainstream 
culture. Perhaps corroborces .accompanied* by didgcridoos will havc7their 
jiiodish popularity like highland dancing to bagpipes, stiuarc-dancing to a"' 
fiddle, or Zorba-danciing to an accordian; and, of course, we can all take part 
if that is our desire. 

* The pluralist niulti-cultural vision mystifies the contradiction- It appears to 
be authenticating other cultures when in tact it is destroying them. 

THE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORTS: THE FiItURE 
CURRICULUM \ 

Further asp':cts of the Commissitin's view of the future society could be 
developed, but consideration now turns to the future school curriciiUnn as seen 
by the Schools Commission in its first triennial report. Views on the 
.curriculum are much pore: explicit than hi die Karmel report although they 
stand in a direct line of descent troni it. *• 

Demands of job skills aiid the increasing difficulties of survival in a more 
sophisticat^rd society, according to the Commission, oblige the schools to up- 
jgiadc literacy and mathematical skills significantly in all children (save tor 
those with severe phy.sical or mciital.disabilities). The first triennial report, In 
its only 4 direct reference to a piece of educational research, quotes with 
■ approval the American Survival Literacy Study for its conclusion that 

a readin'^v>e of thirteen >'ears was required lo"permit reasonable eomprehension 
of the swnplest newspaper *art.ielc;.'and other Studies indicate that the simplest form 
in which^ complex material (for example hire-purchase agreements and medical 
claim fonyis) can be presented requires a r'.-ading age of about fifteen year,." 
Education \i\u^ ensure learning outcomes sufficient for independent' (?) 
functioning and occupational choice anioiig all children. Literacy is. however, 
aherii.atively described as effective English- usa{»e in st.andard language fi>rni: 
Jims literacy is the .acquisition 'of pure skill'devoid , of context or cultural 
reference. - . ' ^ - 

Logic, niatheniaiics, 'science, art or any of the other ways through which the ^ 
human race h.is rellecied upou^^ir sought to order understanding .. . may be 
tfeearned and applied in any value framework and should be so learned '^ 
Presinnably these too have entered the- reahn cif disembodied or dcculturcd 
technique. 

* The old-fashioned meaning of curriculuin as a prescriptive selection of 
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knowledge of some substantial* and even enduring significance haj apparently 
disappeared into prehistory. The skills of effective English usage and of value- 
tree logico-rational technique are supreme and universal. Cultural knowledge 
tor example, of those necessitous aspects of human existence aiiti continuity 
Which any culture must handle — is debased to a matter of taste and the word 
*taste' is used in a denigrative sense by^the Commission. However, 

it is more than a matter of taste whether they become literate or acquire in other 
fields competencies in life and in the exercise of options in a sophisticated society.'^ 
The Commission may be right in matching areas of competence as value-free 
technical skills with sophistication as the art of quibbling. Unfortunately, the 
Commission takes ''sophistication for granted. Those who know Bloom's 
taxonoin)^ of abstract universalized '^cognitive skills might regard the Schools 
Commission promotion of 'skill' as its zenith of significance in Australia.''' 

Further, teachers are\ invited to turn ^cultural (and other) differences to 
educational advantage' in thivpromotion of skill, thus killing two birds with 
one stone? by avoiding cdnftlct with home culture. What is intended heregis 
that where skills dominate and where knowledge, as their vehicle, i.s only a 
matter of taste, the teacher may as \yell use that 'cultural' knowledge with 
which the school child is familiar. Thus skijl outcomes would be assured and a\ 
: the same time a feeling of confidence would be engendered that the child\ 
tfisadvantaging 'culture' is valued. _ 

Beyondjhijjlxe__cutriculuni~must be supported by appropriate compensatory 
Tcttons to the degree that all children should at least reiach a defined 'basic 
plateau of competence' around 15 or 16 years of age, 

There are two other important elements for the curriculum. The tirst is a 
component geared explicitly to job choice. The Commission evidently 
subscribes to the established sciological concept of 'cooling oiit' — apparently 
too many schools have persuaded too many children* in airning too high (that, 
is. seeking access to higher power, incomes, or status). There is a touching 
faith in work experience programs, exchanges between city and._country - 
schools -and thi^ jike_m_ effecting this 'cooling"^^ which is equated, 

euphemiistically. with more realistic job choice.- The converse result is rnuch 
more likely. ' * • . 

The >ccond additional element concerns those 'learnings* that arise from 
more immediate social networks; The .nuclear family is not good enough since 
it consists in this day and age of.too few adult and sibling models. Schools may 
be^ie only phu e. the Commission asserts, where many students can gain this 
association with a wide range of adult models (beyond those provided by, 
t^(;^chers).-' Hence riie^school must' deliberately plan for such association. That is. 
planned association with adults would be part of the curriculum.^ Not 
surprisingly, although the Corhmission refers^to a wide range of such adults, its 
principal' practical suggestions involve .the representatives of welfare, medical/ 
and dental services. The Commission *s examples are. limited to models of 
professional, intellectual skills. . 

Hence, the Commission provides a. picture of the curriculum that looks like: 
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1 language instruction for effective standard English usage, 

2 logic, mathematics, science for rational value-free problem-solving skills, 

3 additional locally based 'cultural' studies, 

(and where in the above three areas since substantial content is only a 
matter of taste, if the content is drawn from the child's immediate 
experience it will serve, the additional purpose of validating the child's 
*culture'), 

4 vocational orientation and experience of a realistic 'cooling out' kind, 
all finally larded by, 

5 contact with other adults, 

(but not oF discordant kinds — they should^.be models of the pinnacles of 
the skills represented in the first three areas or, possibly, of the child's 
*culture ). ^ X 

What can be added to or subtracted from this account by reference to the 
1976 (rolling) triennial report? 

Much of this second report, as befits the economies of the time of its 
preparation and submission, is an exercise iri bureaucratic/financial 
management, but there is an entire chapter on perspectives 

^^vluchjecapitulatcs-thc-basic~positions discussed-in-prcvious-rcports'and expands 

this presentation while rc-afTirming the Commissions commitment to the 
directions of change identified as important (and) these changes arc grouped ' 
around two general themes, equality of opportunity and openness and 
participation.''* 

Those concerned with critiques of internal consistency will find no overall 
improvement in this chapter. As but one example, consider the following 
■■' three extracts: ' ^ ^ 'c ■ v 

Schools 'do noi have^he power to make society more equal, guarantee everyone 
jobs, or make all jobs equally pleasant and self-directed. If these ends are desired 
they must be pursued through direct social action.'^' 

All voung people should leave school with the confidence that they are able to 
make sense of the world as they experience i: to act Upon it, and participate in 
directing it. The generalized intellectual competencies which give power to that 
confidence arc the special business of schools." 

Options in life are wider than they were. There is no single model of right living. 
■ This requires that schools assist young people to acquire a capacity for making 
choices through an understanding of society, through u:xercising choice in 
learning, through access to information relevant to life choices confronting them 
and through relationships which make it more likely that they will take the 
interests of others into account in the choices they make.'* ^ 
Ignoring the naivity of the implied social objectives such as making all jobs 
'equally pleasant and self-directed, ?nd ignoring, for example, whether 
gejicralized intellectual skills, if they exist, do give power to the confidence to 
act, the statements are confused and contradictor)\ 

On the one hand, the schools have no power to make society more equal 
and yet, on the other hand, schools should prepare young people to act on the 
world arid change it (arid clearly the Commission would not wish them to act 
to make it more unequal). But, in any event, why do we need to worry about 
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this at all if the world is moving towards such complete rclativization as is 
implied in the third statement. % 

CONCLUSION 

Despite internal inconsistency such as indicated above, the Commission docs 
reaffirm a continuing commitment to directions of change identified as 
important and sustained over the three reports. And beyond the debate about 
the consistencies, strategies, and tactics, the reports do have a cohesion and this 
cohesion is centred on a pattern of social relationships. 

Consider the repeated, central, and sustained use of word-themes such as 
equality (of access, of opportunity, and the like), of openness, of participation, 
of community, of criticality as expressed in a value-free technical-rational 
form, of enlarged tolerance for others* wishes, and more. 

Taken together, these social relational elements paint a portrait of the set of 
social relational elements of a form' of intellectual culture which emerged more 
clearly about the turn of the century and which has since extended to become 

the pervasively dominant form. The most significant single generalizatio n tha_t 

— can~bc-made-of-the-views-T)f the" S'c ho^ls"Com mission , as represented in its 
three major reports, is that it wishes to project on to schools, and directly or 
indirectly on to the whole- society, this intellectual cultural form as the 
generalized social relational form. Crudely, the Commissioners'are saying that 
if everybody lived within the relationships they experience, or that they 
imagine or wish they could experience, the world would be a better place. 

The elements of this social relational form taken at face-value do have an 
appeal. But it is important to realize that the developing trend in this century 
is for them to be distorted or fnverted or turned into personal attributes of 
people rather than be expressive of a genuine relationship between them. Put 
simply, the social ' relational elements do not now represent that more 
fundamental basis (or at'least part of it), or a means to a better understanding 
of the world and hence of the possibility of reconstructing it. Rather, they 
represent the end-point of another process. An equal, open, participatory, 
'community-oriented, rational-critical, infinitely tolerant person becomes a 
kind of^lHeal type. As an ideal type, these elements, as attributes of the person, 
take on an absolute quality and are clearly conflictual. No wonder then that in 
this century personality - has moved towards a momentary gr transient 
character — as observed and even celebrated, for example, in much modern 
literature- The operational corollary of the momentary personality is 'doing 
your own thing* within the extending variety of a commodity form. , 

Those that take on explicitly the production of that ideal type are taking. on 
the management of culture. The curriculum of the, Schools Commission could 
hardly be better framed in its intent for that purpose. Hence, the Schools 
Comnii.ssioners and all those others who subscribe generally to those directions 
that they have repeatedly affirmed have assumed the role of cultural managers. 

For this reason they should be opposed. " ^ 
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Resistance will only become a real choice if the implications of the 
meritocratic system are examined and exposed and if the meaning and 
consetjUcnces of 'doing your own thing' in an instrumental and commodity- 
Ictishist mainstream culture are comprehended. There could hardly be a better 
place to begin this effort than with the reports of the Schools Commission. 
The social and cultural assumption:* of the Schools Commission, and the 
existing' and emergent realities to which they are linked, will have to be 
transcended if cultural management is to be defeated. Questions of cultural 
alternatives assume validity lo the extent that the culture so central to our self- 
formation is subjected to critical reflection. 

Such an effort already goes a long way to suggest a curriculum different to 
that of the Schools Commission. This task and the teaching which would go 
with it would have to be undertaken without the support ot the Schools 
Commission. 
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13. Innovation Programs 

G-W.Bassett 



A critique of innovation schemes in education such as those proposed in the 
reports of the Karmel Committee and the Schools Commission can be 
profitably approached within the broad context of school-society rela- 
tionships, since in its most significant connotation, innovation in education is a 
planned attempt to alter these relationships. 

Th'; direction of the proposed change may be from the outside in (by trying 
to bring the schools more closely into line with social needs or pressures),, or 
from the inside out (by trying to change social practice through school 
programs). The first could be called a social-needs model of edu cational 
innovation^th^^4at^er^-sodal=ITfom"mTydel^■A simple example of the first is a 
change in school curriculum to meet the social need of metrication. Exainples 
of the latter do not spring so readily to.Mind, as it is difficult to conceive of an 
educational innovation designed to bring about social' change which is itself 
quite independent of social objectives. One can, however, conceivi: of an 
innovation of an essentially educational kind which seeks to produce social 
change by strengthening some existing social attitude or practice, or by 
making it more widely prevalent. A significant traditional example of this is 
the schools* attempt to cultivate the values:.and skills of inquiry- These values 
and skills are by no means universally accepted, understood, or, practised in the* 
community at large und, in pursuing them with students, schools could b'e^ 
•considered to be attempting an innovative socijil change. This distinction in 
the way the school-society relationship is interpreted, and the emphasis placed 
on one interpretation- or the oftier, makes' a significant difference to any 
innovations program attempted, and also to its implementation. 

The most common innovation pattern in. education fits the iocial-necds 
model best. Most Australians take, for granted th^t the school exists for socially 
useful jpurposes, and that its aims should be authorized by social needs and 
values. Social needs are commonly expressed in vocational terms (particularly 
at present when there is substantial unemployment), anci sometimes in terms of 
civic responsibility, leisure, and the like. When school arid society get out of 
.step, the dysfunction is interpreted as a failure on the part of the schpol to meet 
its obligations because of inadequate resources, poor leadership, unsuitable 
teaching methods, or other disabling factors. The innovations needed to 
improve the efFectiveness of the schools from this point of view are primarily 
methodological, not philosophical, since the objeqtfyes are determined 
externally. Many critics of the present system believe that the most desirable 
innovations needed to bring the schools ihtojine with social needs vt-ould be a 
return to didactic teaching, drill in the basic scholastic skills, anld firm 
discipline. - . 
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The social-reform model of innovation is more concerned with improving 
the quality of social life than with merely meeting its material needs. It aligns 
Yfsclf.vvith social causes such as equality and freedom, and seeks to strengthen 
them bVnew.approaches.in the schools. Thus, v^^hile it too is concerned with 
methodqlogy (administration, teaching methods, curricula, resources etc.), it is 
also oriented towards new objectives. It is this model that best seems to tit the 
. innovation schemes of the Karmel report and the Schools Commission. 

The central theme of the Karmel report is the role of the school in 
strengthening the social goal of equality of opportunity. It was to make this 
goal more of a reality in Australian society that the Committee proposed to 
^Improve the quality of education by such measures as financial assistance to 
schools according to thcir.need, special assistance to disadvantaged schooUand 
handicapped children, improving the quality of the teaching force, and 
fostering an innovative climate in schools. 
^_jMsiru:Gnne.crimi-aatl^ 
proposed. For this program a S6 million fund was recommended to encourage 
innovations at the national, system, and school level. Only examples of 
innovations are suggested in the report, the emphasis being on the stimulating 
effect of the additional resources in raising the quality of schooling. School 
level projects were aimed mainly at individual teachers. In this report the 
scheme is linked with teacher development, with the substantive value of the 
innovation being played down. The experience of innovation was regarded as 
^a form of professional therapy, leading to an improved quality of education in 
the schools, and through this to the gre^ater equality. There is no doubt that a ' 
-scheme of direct assistance to teachers is likely to have a stimulating eitect. 
Typically, individual teachers have had little senses of independence and 
influence. This scheme gives them both. 

The' Schools Commission Report for the Trietmiutn 1976-76' endorsed the 
main features of the innovations program outlined above, but went beyond it 
in two significant ways. ^ Firstly, it placed greater stress on th(i evaluation of 
projects, thus shifting the emphasis fi?bm the value of the innovation to the 
*: teache/ as a personal experience to the value of the innovation as a product. 
This change of emphasis obviously poses increased difficulties for those 
charged 'with the task of Judging the proposal. Secondly, it guided (if not 
directed) the innovator'?; choice of project, thereby concentrating innovative 
effort in specific areas. Thus, whereas the features of the social-reform model 
were evident in the Karmel report in the major programs (assistarice to schools 
according to need, disadvantaged schools, etc.) and le.ss so in the Innovations 
Program, they emerge quite clearly in the Commission's thinking Mn the 
Innovations Program ilso. Would-be innovators are encouraged to undertake 
projects deahng with such matters as community participation in education, 
the education of girls . and women, rural students, migrants, handicapped 
students, and culturally deprived students. The positive nature of the reformist 
^ character is evident from the wording of the topic regarding the education of 
girls and women: to 'reduce the educational disadvantages of girls and 
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womcn'^. rather than the more open form: ^exploring problems in connection 
with the education of girls and women*. It is clear that the Commission had 
already made its mind up about the trends in social changes affecting women 
— *The Commission , . . accepts the need'for schools to reflect more directly 
in their curricula and organisational arrangements the changing role of women 
in Society'^ — and wished to bring the schools in as an ally. In fact, the role of 
women in Australian society, and related questions concerning the home and 
work force* are quite controversial, and scarcely offer the schools clear 
guidance for changes in their program. 

The spelling out of 13 priority areas for innovative projects raises quite a 
fundamental question regarding the innovations program. Why these 13? In 
the section of the report dealing with the role of the Commission, there is a 
bland statement that could be indirectly regarded as the Commission's answer. 

J^ergijig trends in A uaralian education-at-the-pr^nt-time-lar^ely-eoinc-ide- 
with those the Commissipn also sees as desirable'.'* This is disarming, but it still 
leaves one in doubt about the basis for a policy for innovation. Actually the 13 
themes listecl offer a wide range of options for aspiring innovators,, and there is 
the further option of making- proposals outside these guidelines, but the 
problem of justifying the direction which that innovation should take remains. 

The evaluation of educational policy is a complex process involving both 
public and professional opinion, but its articulation ultimately is a matter for 

-governments, particularly if public funds are involved. It jnust be one "of the 
rnosT^dramatic' ironies of educational admin istratiori in Australia that 
educational pblicy^s vested in the State Governments, yet the most prominent 
scheme for-changirig^ducation is administered by the Federal Government. It 
is realized of course that statiTauthojiti^s are also concerned with innovation 
through various in-service prograni?;\Sut_theinnovation^ scheme ©^the 
Schools Commission has attracted most' attention in-thejjrofessibn, probably 
because of its policy of <liri-'ct funding. Comment on this^ciTrious-anomaly is 
not meant as a criticism of the Schools Commission, but rather of the tortuous- 
pattern of educational administration that has emerged in our federal system. . 

INDUCEMENT FUNDING OF INNOVATION 

fhave argued elsewhere that the use of inducement funding could be self- 
defeating by encouraging the error that innovation can occur only when 
financial assistance is gi'ven.^ A realistic consequence of this is that innovation 
will falter or stop when the money runs down, as it may well do. In this 
respect the PACE program of the United States in the 1960s, which probably 
was the model for the scheme in the Karmel report, should have provided a 
'.warning. * " : , ' • 

- In fact, quite^significant changes could be effected within all the Commis- , 
sion*s priority areas without the use of any additional funds, and particularly in- 
the following. ^ 

(a) improve the learning of basic skills. and in particular deal with the problem qf 
illiteracy. 
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(c) explore ways of ^ppening up or modifying the traditional structures and 
patterns of activity within the school. ^ 

(d) find ways in which students can participate in making decisions about their 
own education and the conduct of their schools, and encourage participation 
in the development of projects. 

* (g) reality to the value of cultural pluralism in schools, and affirm the 

cultural identity of students from other cultures and their value as members of . 
an integrated society, 
(j) relate the school to the community it serves, and increase parent and 

community participation in the school and in the process of innovation. 
(1) rediice the educational disadvantages of girls and women, 
(m) provide special educational opportunities to students who have demonstrated 

their ability or interest in a particular field' of study, incluuing. scientific, 

literary, artistic or musical studies,^ 
Innovation in these matters (and others not included, in the list) requires more 

thaivaivything-elsc7iicdicatiDn7~rinTgination, hard'vvorlcrarui a striving tpwards 

self-improvement. Undoubtedly* many new ventures re<;^uirc 'additional 
.resources, and it would be foolish to adopt the spartan attitude that 
improvisation is always possible. Funds should be available when they are 
needed, but as an integral part of maintaining a progressive education program 
rather than as a prize to be won in a kind of educational competition. 

THE INNOVATIONS PROGRAM IN ACTION 

No comprehensive evaluatipn of the scheme has yet been made. It probablv ■ 
never can be ihade because of the difficulty of isolating influences in a complex 
situation, and in finding measurements for some of the more subtle outcomes. 
We can look around us» and talk to teachers pnj'oying the unusual experience 
of having money to spend. In my experience this has been very satisfying, 
mainly because of the professional gleam in the teachers* eyes as they explain 
what they are doing. Wc can look around us, and talk to teachers whose 
proposals have not been accepted. Dr McKinnon, the Chairman of the Schools 
Commission, has hinted that there is evidence that disappointed teachers have 
proceeded Avith their project as proposed, or in 'a limited way.' I hope this is 
correct.' We can' also consult the Commission ^*'publication, M?fioMrt/ Directory 
of Itmouatwns Projects Fiimied by the Schools-Commission (Revised Edition, April 
1977). . 

•^This publication covers thcV\ears 1974—73 in detail, and 1976 in less detail. . 
The 1974—75 projects are classified by level (national, system and school). 
The school level, which accounts for the greatest number of projects, is 
classified into the following: audio-visual, teaching methods and class, 
organization, curriculum, remediation, disadvantaged groups, teacher support, 
^ extra school activities, community involvement, learning networks. Most of 
*^.^tiese areas are subdivided, thus presenting a usefully detailed category for each 
project^ Each entry gives the name and address of the person to whom the 
graiit wa^made, the amount granted, and a brief description of the project. 
^ There are also two alphabetical indexes, one for the persons receiving the 
grantS'(grantees>U2h!), and a brief'description of the.project. The document is 



thus a very useful one, both as a record, and a means of stimulating the spread 
of ideas. I assume that it is readily available to teachers. 

By far the most popular category is CurriculuiTi, reflecting what might be 
considered the teachers* most vital professional interests. The scheme obviously 
was manna from heaven for those who wanted to get a. kiln and potters* 
wheel, to secure equipment to introduce letterpress printing into the Art 
curriculum, to start organic gardening, to set up an office complex for 
commercial teaching, to develop a theatre building, to erect a log cabin on an 
environmental studies area, to set up a nursery of native flora, to prepare a 
basic kit for Economics, to acquire the facilities to teach Japanese in the 
pjirnar y school t o set up_a_ Mathematics work-shop for individualizing 
teaching, to develop computer studies, to enlarge the. school orchestra for 
students in Grade 8, to establish an animal house, to introduce the course *Man 
— A Course of Study' for two Grade 7 classes, to develop individualized 
materials in the humanities, to introduce foundry as an industrial arts subject, 
etc. 

The categories Teaching Methods and Class Organisation, Extra Curricular 
Activities, and Audio-Visual also account for a substantial number of projects, 
v^liereas there are relatively fevv projects in Remediation, Special Classes and 
Schools, and Disadvantaged Groups, although with respect to the latter, it is 
realized that there is a separate disadvantaged schools program. 

One gets the general impression from a perusal of these lists that teachers 
want to experiment in the familiar professional areas of curriculum^ method 
and organization more than in the more socially oriented areas of 
disadvantaged schools and students, and community relationships. Tht; projects 
supported in and 1975 reflect the Karmel Committee's emphasis on the*^ 

value of the process of ir)novation to the teacher, rather than the value of the 
innovation itself. It would be an interesting exercise to reclassify these projects 
into the 13 areas nominated by the Schools Conjmission. Without actually 
doing this exercise I suspect that they do not fit well into the new pattern. The 
same point could be explored by comparing the projects approved for 1976 
with those for- 1974— 75. As has been pointed out, these are not classified 
except by level (national, system and school), and by State.. The special 
projects approved for schools, systems and organizations (and the occasional 
individuals) appear to follow the guidelines closely, with great'^inphasis being 
given to girls* education, aboriginal education, educatioi£iMlisadvantage, 
country education, and community education. From an inspection of the, 
school level projects, there appears to be a shift in the range of projects 
towards the 13 specified areas, but it is not clear cut. Left to them.selyes, that is, 
bv pursuing a policy of change for the sake of change (and interpreting this as 
change for the sake of the teachers* professional development), it^eems likely 
that teachers will engage in new versions of existing pedagogical ideas 
(especially those made possible through securing equipment), rather than see 
their role as spearheading social reform. ^. 
: How innovative are the projects? The Karmel report defined innovation as 
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the creation of change by the introduction of something new. Bastrirl on this 
criterion the task, of administering an innovations program must be very 
difficult, since clearly at the time judgment has to be passed on the pioposal, 
the latter could not possibly have brought about change (unless perhaps it 
were brised on some pilot experiment). The phrase *something new* also 
presents difficulty. New to whom? New in what way, as means or end? 
Surveying the list of approved projects it seems clear that novelty has been 
interpreted^<^atively, and that the opportunity for a person to do something 
that he has reaa'^bout, or seen elsewhere, has been judged to be innovative for 
that person. If this is the Commission's interprepation of innovation — and it 
certainly is a defensible one — it could be said that the scheme is really 
achieving the dissemination of new ideas by a strategy of financial 
encouragement, as well as no doubt helping some genuinely new ideas to be 
born. Pusey (a member of the Schools Council Innovation Committee, but 
writing independently) claims for the individual project schemji a diversity at 
the *grass-roots' level of education that *appears to be the best solvent of 
structures which impose restricting uniformities on the educational process'.* If ^ 
the hidden' process in the innovations program is dissemination, its curious 
long-term result may be convergence in greater uniformity, as new ideas 
become, the' new orthodoxy. The stereotyping of practices at present occurring 
in open-plan schools is an example. Whether this uniformity, if it is achieved, 
is on the basis of the Commission's priorities, or on other criteria, remains to 
be seen. . 

STRATEGIES OF INNOVAtIOi>J ' 

The Commission's strategy is to'work through' organizations, systems, federal 
■ bpdies and individi4al teachers, but the main thrust of the scheme is through 
individual teachers. Seventy-one per cent of available funds committed by 
early 1975 was devoted to school level projects. The point is made in the 
report that attempts to change teachers arid schools by a power strategy, when 
the initiative for change lies outside jhe school, have been remarkably 
unsuccessful. There can be no quarrel with this. The Commission program is 
based on the assumption 

that worthwhile change is most likely to occur when a>Eiioii is based on the active 
participation of those Involved* especially t<:achcrs, and therefore on their 
perception of the school situation. 
It claims 'that problems should be defined and*lolutiOils dcvdopedrby-those 
i who will have to convert-ideas into effective action*.^ One need not quarrel 
with this either; but it can be mterpretcdMn different ways. One way is to 
stress the role of the individual teacher in defining problems and developing 
solutions; another i§ to stress his membership of a school staff, and to take all 
the collateral institutional relationships fully into account in planning the 
innovation. I would wish to stress the second interpretation. The Commission 
appears to. stress the fir^t, in spite of the 'reassurance about creating a 
supportive environment for the projects'. '° Pusey describes the scheme as a 
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grass-roots* program in which teachers, students, and people from local school 
communities themselves define the problenis and propose their own solutions. 
He claims that 

it rests on one basic principle; individual, and not governments or government 
agencies, should define an innovation accoraing to their needs and aspirations. It is 
a self-heip program, returning initiative to teachers, parents and the community. 
Again otie is left with the uneasy feciing that teachers are being en-ouragcd to 
act individually, and on projects that are u'parate from the mainstream of their 
schoors program, adding embellishments, rather than contributing to the main- 
task facing the school o f making its .wholt^ operation more effective. 

A school is a complex institution in which individual effort and initiative, 
interdependence, formal and informal structure, facilities and community 
relationships are all involved. To be effective it needs to be planned as a 
Xhole, with each function compatible with others. What one teacher does 
affects' others, what the principal does affects everybody, and the kind of 
organizational setting and community relationships** that are established 
facilitate or constrain what each member can achieve. 

If the quality of education is to be improved, it will be done most efFectively" 
through the improvement of the school as an organization, including such 
unspectacular matters as these: ^ 

1 clarifying the school's goals; 

2 careful and "frank appraisal of the degree to which the curriculum, 
organization, evaluation^ discipline, and relationships with the 
community are compatible with the goals; 

3 experimenting with individual methods of teaching that cater for the 
distinctive characteristics of the students; 

4 using time and space in the school more flexibly; 

experimenting with procedures for decision-making" and communication 
to raise the morale of teachers and students; 

6 making the 'best use of the particular quality and qualifications of staft. 

To' state this is not xo undervalue individual initiative, but rather to attempt 
to make best use of it in a particular setting. Much of what teachers are taught, 
both m training and in in-service courses, remains, inert or frustrated in the 
particular schools in which they work. 

If the whole school were lo become more the focus of innovative effort the 
^^present emphasis in in-service and innovations programs- on attempts to 
influence individual teachers should shift to organizational development. 

This is, in part, a power strategy, in that it involves the use of individuals or 
teams from outside the school, and thus would most likely be included among 
the strategies thai the Commission regards as unsuccessful. But it > in no sense 
a coercive strategy, since it comes into play only at the schools' request, and 
operates on a co-operative basis between the school and the development 
tejini. It is a blend of school initiative and outside help, and as such seems 
likely, given the Australian tradition of centralized control, to have more 
chance of success in the long run than one which relies wholly on individual 
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teacher initiative. A scheme to help individual teachers, no doubt, is likely to 
have quick results as, a stimulant, or in complementing what might be done 
with whole school programs, but by its very nature it cannot deal with 
situations involving the functioning of institutions, ^ 

Organizational development is by no means a simple ^n^^criptlon for 
rcrorm» There iire overseas models from business and education, D^■idioInatic 
versions of it have to be worked out for Australian condition> by exWiment 
and research. Some obvious elements of this task are these: >0> 

1 To design, projects that can run for two or three years so that there is 
sufTicit^nt time for diagnosis and remedy to work, given the complex 
problems involved in them* 

2 To experiment with different kinds of school — small, large, city, 
country, primary, secondary, disadvantaged, affluent, etc. 

3 To experiment, with different types of development teams, working from 
outside the schooL A possible new role for inspectors of schools in such a 
strategy would be ap important .consideration, perhaps crucial to this 

" position in the future* The role oi* advisory teachers, acadehiics, and other 
consultants wQuld need clarification, 

4 To experiment with different modes of intervention* • ^ 
^ 5 To clarify the kind of infra-structure needed in schools for them to co- 
operate effectively with externa] members of a development team, and to 
carry on independently afterwards. 

6 To experiment with different arrangements whereby staffs could be 
enabled to give sustained attention to tht; schools* problems, deliberating 
on such matters as objectives, problems, disciplines, resources, assistance 
from consultants, etc. Steps such a.s freeing^ a whole staff for a week for 

- planning, which has already been done in some schools, are suggestive* 

7 develop materials to assist schook with self-analysis and assessment, 
covering such features as school climate, decision-making, commuai^ 
cation, statf and student morale, community relationships, curriculum 
objectives, evaluation methods, etc* ^ 

if the Commission is not disposed to encourage such projects, they should be 
caken up by state education authorities as an important part of their in-service 
programs. Commission projects, or at least some of them, might then be 
related to the overall development plans in which scho6ls are engaged* 

CONCLUDING COMMENT ^ 

Iniiovative fervour seems to come and go with an erratic rhythm* In the USA, 
the ferment began in the late 1950s, sparked off by a wave of national, 
insecurity in the cold war. It first manifested itself in the fields of science and , 
technology, but soon became linked with the new thrust of the Kennedy 
regime tov/ards social reform. It reached its zenith in the mid- 1966s, but by 
about H)70 a conservative reaction had set in, 'accountability' replacing 
'innovation* as the fashionable word. 
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In Bru^in, the educational, revival came later, uKcfoijbteclly being influenced 
by* AiiU-rica, partiiuWy in the iie-vv curriculum development movement. 
Notabje evtMits ".were tl^ej" publication of the Plovvdcn Report (1967), 
docum'enting and encouraging the new»primary school movement, the various 
Nuffield curriculum projects, and the creation of the Schools Council ( 1964), 
charged with reform in curricula and examinations. The force of that 
inovcmenrhas slackened, if not -pent itself, following the customary backlash. 
Austerity and accountability have effectively contained it politically, and the-rc 
has been public disquiet about the effectiveness of the new methods. ^ - 

In Australia the move came even later, partly in response to influences from 
both America and England, and partly from the social reform policies of the 
Whitlam Federal Government. The landmarks in (jjus period, it affected tb<'.. 
.schools, were the Karinel.report'^ and the creation of the Schopls Commission 
. \\\ 197SI. But we are-alrcady in. the reactionary phase, before many promising 
movements have had time to succeed. Political conservatism, inflatirfft and • 
unemployment b^vc created an unfavourable social and political climdte fo^- 
innovation, and there is strong public criticism of the school system foralleged 
low scholastic standards and poor discipline. For us the period of euphoria has 
been pititully short. ^ : ^ . ■ 

It appears, that this cyclic (or spiralling) configuration of cdiiciAl'onal refor-in 
is inherent, beginning with complacency and passing" through anj.irir^vative 
phase, then reaction, and finally to complacency again. ^ 
' Perhaps, if educationists can keep their nerve 4n ihe face of present 
widespread criticism, it might be possible to sustain a quieter kind of 
innovative movement, without any of die pretentious labelling of what we 
do, and free of any bandwagon effects, by trying to turn dur schools into 
. educational communities, and making a reality of old ideas like catering, for 
individual differences, making school work relevant and enjoyable for 
students, encouraging independence. „elf-discipline, and a pride in' achieve- 
ment. For this schools need-to have a large measure of autonomy, but they also 
need resources and help. How this help can be best given is no doubt con- 
troversial. Probably a variety of strategies is needed to best" meet the different 
needs that there are. The .^ne advocated in^thi'ii commentary, providing 
professional support, as distinct from material support, and aimed at raising the 
level of effectivcness^of the schools regular program, is at least one. What is 
innovative al^out this is that it subjects to critical examinatioti. routine tasks-aiid 
procedures that are taken for granted, with the likelihood of significant change 
to follow. , - 
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14. Equality and Education* 

. Brian Crittenden 

EDUCATION AND THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL 
' OPPORTUNITY 

The nineteenth century's optimism about the power of formal education to 
effect social reform has been dampened but by .no means extinguished .during 
the course of the present century. The optimism has probably been most 
persistent in relation to the role of the school in promoting equality. This point 
of view is very clearly illustrated in the first two reports of the Australian 
Schobls. Commission (1975, 1976) and in the., forerunner, Scliools in 
Australiuy prepared by an Interim Committee and published in 1973.* In each 
of these documents, the advancement of equality in schooling and, through 
schooling, .in the general life of the society, is the f mdamental concern. 
Despite the economic difficulties arid a change in government, they have 
significantly influenced the shape of public policy in education. It is useful, 
therefore, to examine at least some of the issues that arise from the way they, 
interpret equality as an ideal and relate it to the practice of education. ■ 

It should be noted in passing that the first report of the Schools Commission 
sets out its theory on equality in less than four pages (paragraphs 2.2 to 2.10). 
, The second report is somewhat less cryptic: it devotes about eight pages 
(paragraphs 2.2 to 2.19) to a more selective and detailed discussion of the 
position taken in the first report." But even if we presuppose the nine or so 
pages on equality in Sclwols in Australia, it still amounts to a rather compressed 
treatment of so complex a question — especially as the reports ofthe Schools 
Commission touch on a number of other important topics in the course of 
dealing with equality.' The running together of rather different notions of 
equality in all three documents may be due, in part, to brevity, but I think it 
may also reflect some theoretical ccjnfusion. There have been some important 
modifications and- changes of emphasis on the question of equality and 
education in each succeeding statement (particularly, the most recent). 
However, I shall assume that the doctrine set out in Schools in Australia has not 
been changed substantially. Certainly, it is clear from the two reports ofthe 
Schools Commission that this is its own view. 

In applying equality as a human-value to education and to social life more 
generally, it is crucial tb keep in mind sonie important differences between 
advocating on the one hand, the principle of equal opportunity, and on the 
other, an ideal of an' egalitarian society. The Schools Commission, following 

•An ahbrcvialcd version of this chapter appeared in the Auslralian Journal oj Etlucaliotu 21 (2): 
113-11^6. 
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the position taken .in Schools in Australia, has treated these two ways of 
interpreting equality, as though they were facets of the same thing, or at least 
entirely compatible. This assumption is far from correct. 

It is true that even in a thoroughly egalitarian society (e.g. one in which the 
total of significant human goods enjoyed by each member is the same), there is 
a^lace for at least some version of the principle of equal opportunity. The 
principle comes, into play whenever commonly, desired goods are in short 
supply, or are . of the kind that presuppose for their possession the attainment of 
certain qualifications. The principle does not simply reiterate rules of fairness 
(for example, that the conditions to be satisfied are indeed relevant or that 
those who acquire the desired goods do in fact satisfy such conditions); it also 
requires that when the reasonable grounds that apply here and now for 
discriminating among individuals have their origins in arbitrary social 
arrangements, these arrangements should, as far as possible, be eliminated or 
offset by the members of the society as a whole. 

But what must be noticed is that, even when the principle of equal 
opportunity is interpreted at its full strength, it is thoroughly at home in a 
social order in which there are vast differences in the goods that members 
enjoy (particularly in income and property, social status, and political power)... 
In fact, it is in the so-called free enterprise economic system, informed by 
liberal, individualistic social theory, that the principle has the fullest scope for 
applicatioQ^. In the psychology of liberal capitalism, primacy is given to 
individual competition and to profit as the incentive for encouraging the skills 
and effort on which the system is thought to depend. Granted, then, that there 
is. a broad scale of financial rewards and that each level is to be occupied by the 
most deserving individuals judged on the basis of ability and effort in free and 
open competition, it is obvious that there should be a pervasive concern with 
equality of opportunity. For the principle prescribes that, insofar as it is 
physically possible and morally permissible, the conditions under which 
individuals compete for the rewards of the system shall be equal, and thus the 
rewards shall be.distributed in proportion to personal merit. 

The actual extent.of social manipulation that the principle enjoins depends, 
of course, ' on what is thought to be physically possible and morally 
permissible. In liberal-capitalist societies, the scope Was greatly enlarged, as the 
nineteenth century assumptipn that the laws of supply and demand had the 
character of natural laws came to be abandoned. The degree of enthusiasm for 
the principle of equal opportunity has also tended to wax or wane depending 
• on the state of the perennial debate over the relative importance of genetic and 
environmental factor^s. (Although the environmentalists were triumphant 
during the 1960s, the pendulum seems to have swung somewhat against them 
in recent years.) 

The main point to be stressed in the present discussion is that when the 
principle of equal opportunity is being applied to its fullest extent in the 
context of a liberal-capitalist society, it does nothing in itself to promote a , 
^ more egalitarian social order. The disparities pf wealth, power and prestige 
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remain exactly as tHcy were. The outcome that the principle does promote, 
when rigorously applied, is a society stratified according to merit rather than 
on the basis of patronage or hereditary privilege. 

From their beginning, one of the main purposes of the public systems of 
education has been the development of a .work-force that would meet the 
needs of ah industrial economy. Even when the range of schooling undertaken 
by most people came\ to include several years at the secondary level, the 
occupational purpose \tendcd to overshadow the objectives of a liberal 
education (that is, of a broad and integrated intellectual, moral and aesthetic 
development). The instrumental way of thinking about education was so 
entrenched that even purely liberal studies had to be given a market value. We 
reached the point where, regardless of any real connection between formal 
education and a particular job, the level of scholastic attainment, or at least the 
"number of years spent- at school, generally determined the level of 
occupational income an4 prestige to which onejwould have access. Whether, 
our extended system of formal schooling has much bearing on job efficiency 
or not, it has certainly com\ to play a crucial role in selecting where people are 
to be placed in the economic hierarchy. 

Given this selective role,\it is obvious why advocates of equal opportunity 
within the liberal-capitalist system would concentrate their attention on the 
school. If, through various forms of social engineering and pedagogic 
intervention, differences in scholastic outcome can be made to depend mainly 
on individual ability and efF6rt, then^to use such differences, for occupational 
selection ensures that economic and other advantages are apportioned 
according to merit. ■. V ' . . ' 

In its discussion of equality, the first report of the Schools Commission . 
asserts: 'Schooling is not a race; its major objective is not to identify winners 
and losers .'.^ But this is more the expression of an ideal than an accurate 
description of . the role that schooling has played in our social and economi^ 
system. It is precisely because the'' rare ior^^the-positions-oHdvarftage in tHc^ 
system begins with formar schooling that the advocates of equal opportunity 
have concentrated so much enirgy^on pre-school remedial programs. 
' In its most generous interpretation, the principle of equal' opportunity as 
applied wfthin the liberal-cabitahy system extends to what the Plowden 
(l^eport called 'positive discrimination'. In this view, the principle 'is not 
satisfied even by providing co\nparable conditions of education for everyone 
(itself an extremely for^nidableltask);\iralso requires that those who experience 
serious learning difficulties should \ receive relatively more financial and 
pedagogical assistance than oth ers. There are obvious problems in reconciling 
this interpretation with the central theories of liberal capitalism. Certainly, it 
cannot be taken as advocating ;l kind of handicapping system so that, through 
adroitly applied differential trt atmenti all students, regardless of ability and 
interest, would be educated to the same extent. What is being assumed, 
apparently, is that not everyone needs Ihe same pedagogic and other help to 
.realize his potential for educa:ion. The point and justification of. positive 
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discrimination is ncft, therefore, to promote an equal educational outcome by 
the end of formal schoolings but to provide the maximum help that is needed, 
and can be given, to enable each individual by that time to reach the highest 
level of educational attainment of which he is capable. <^ 

It is beyond my purpose to engage in a detailed critical assessment of the 
principle of equal opportunity as it is applied to education in our kind of social 
order. ^ However, at least a few summary comments should be made. In favour 
of the principle, it can be said th'it it has provoked action that has led to a 
significant reduction of the gross differences in the conditions under which 
people were educated., Moreover, in a society characterized by a substantial 
range of incomes, it seems preferable that entry to the more lucrative and 
interesting jobs should depend on personal scholastic merit than oh some form 
' of privilege involving .such factors as family, sex, class, ethnic group, religion. 
This is not to imply, of course, that there are no better alternatives. 

On the negative side, it should first be noted that the rhetoric of equal 
educational opportunity (or equal economic opportunity through education) 
is somewhat misleading. Even if the external conditions affecting education 
were the same for everyone, as long as the educational outcome depends on 
abilities that vary greatly among the participants, it cannot be literally claimed 
that everyone has an equal chance of reaching, through education, the highest 
levels in the social and economic order. To suggest otherwise is like saying 
that a person in poor health has an equal chance of winning a race against a 
champion athlete, just because they both compete under exactly the siiuc"" 
conditions. 

In the second place, even when the principle of equal opportunity is applied* 
in a thoroughly efficient way, it does not hmg^ofjtsdfjja-^httftgcnir^^ 
ofjocictyj£j:thci:e-aftr-T^^ differences of income or a stratum of 

poverty at the bottom of the social pyramid, these remain untouched. What 
the operation of the principle is designed to affect are the occupants of the 
various levels of income and power. While particular ethnic groups may no 
longer be disproportionately represented among the poor, still poverty 
^remains. Those who attempt to achieve social justice through equal 
educational opportunity not only overestimate the role of the school as an 
■agent of social reform, but tend to divert attention from the need for a direct, 
and more effective, attack on poverty and related problems. 

Finally, the principle as applied to education accepts and reinforces the 
questionable role that schooling plays in determining one's place in the social 
and economic hierarchy. More generally, the- principle emphasizes almost 
exclusively the instrumental value of education, its pay-off in socio-economic 
advan tage. In this atmosphere, it is easy to forget that^the process of education 
should-be a-worthwhile experience in itself and should play a fundamental part 
in shaping the overall quality of human life. It is not surprising, then, that 
when the school in difficult economic circumstances fails to be an effective 
means of job opportunity, there should be widespread scepticism about the 
value of education. i * 
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EGALITARIAN MODIHCATIONS OF THE EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY PRINCIPLE " * 

Until fairly recently, even cgalitarian-mindcd reformers were inclined tq 
support equality of educational opportunity as an effective^and desirable means 
for advancing^their ideal of social equality. During the past decade or so, many 
egalitarians- have witnessed the limited practical success of efforts at achieving 
equality of educational opportunity, and have become convinced of the 
powerlcssness of the principle to change the liberal-capitalist system radically. 
In fact, some have mistakenly assumed that the principle belongs exclusively 
and essentially to this system, and as such they rejecr it entirely. Short of an 
outright rejection of the principle, various reinterpretations have been 
proposed that are intended to. make the principle better serve the ideals of 
social equality. Two of these reinterpretations in particular deserve some 
comment. There is an attempt to accommodate at least sorne aspects of both of 
them in the reports of the Schools Commission (and in Schools in Australia). 

The first revision claims that the ideal of equal educational opportunity is 
achieved only when the outcome for each individual is as nearly as possible the 
same or equivalent. Equality in the initial conditions of schooling and during 
the process will not do, because it results in an.uneqiial educational outcome 
and thus inequality, of social and economic opportunity. Instead of arguing for 
the equal right of all to the good we call education, this view supports a 
radically different claim, namely, the right of all to the same (or equivalent) 
educational- attainment. Failure to give due weight to this difference is one of 
the main weaknesses in the treatment of equality in the documents to which I 
have been referring. 

Whether the objective of equal educational outcome is defensible or not, it 
should be emphasized that, like the traditional principle of equal educational 
opportunity, it assumes the connection between schooling and socio-economic 
opportunity. Its strategy is to neutralize this influence by ensuring that 
everyone is equally schooled. The practical effect.of such a strategy, however, 
can only be to exacerbate the situation in' which an increasing, number of 
people engage in more and more years of formal education while at the same 
time the scholastic qualifications required for entry to an ever-widening range 
of jobs are continually rising. 

A more fundamental point, however, is that the attempt to implement the 
policy of equal educational outcome (assumin^ it is taken seriously) encounters 
severe moral and practical difficulties. The massive social engineering that the 
application of the policy entails could not avoid violating the ideals of freedom 
and justice to an extent that would be out of all proportion to the good that 
may be achieved. And it is at least arguable that to educate everyone to the 
same level, no more nor less, is not for the good of a society. Of course, as 
long as the genetically determined differences of ability that are relevant to 
educational outcome cannot be controlled, the policy itself cannot in the strict 
sense be implemented.* Even in regard to interest and motivation, which may 
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depend largely on -environmental conditions, it is practically impossible to 
control effectively their influence on educational outcomes. 

Proponents of the objective of equal educational outcome have not been 
blind to the practical obstacles. A not uncommon way of attempting to avoid 
these obstacles is through the use of verbal magic. All activities undertaken in 
the*name of education and at whatever level of achievement are declared to be 
of equal value. The move is sometimes supported by the claim that each 
individual determines for himself what is to count as knowledge, so that 
attempts to assess learning against objective standards of achievement are not 
only morally objectionable but epistemologically mistaken. Even if this 
pretence successfully ensured that, in relation to schooling, everyone competed 
equally for Jobs, it is patently a betrayal of educational values. No one would 
try to justify such a subterfuge if it were a question of making equal provision 
for health care or for adequate food and shelter. 

The second'main reinterpretation of the principle of equal opportunity calls 
for a social order in which the various sub-groups of the society are 
-proportionately represented at whatever levels the goods of the society 
(including education) are distributed. One of the main reasons for the recent 
stress on equal treatment for groups rather than individuals has been the 
recogiiition'of the political effectiveness of such an emphasis. It also has a 
strong appeal because it provides individuals who fail with an escape from 
personal responsibility; they can always blame their failure on prejudice 
against their group. 

In discussing this view, as it relates specifically to education, ithe report of --^ 
the Interim Schools Committee quotes from A.H. Halsey: 

. . . the goal should not be the liberal one of equahty of access but equality of 
outcome^for the* median member of each identifiable non-cducationally defined 
group, i.e., the average woman or negro or proletarian or rural dweller shcM 
have the same level of educational attainment as the average male, white, white- 
collar suburbanite.^ 

The attitude of the report to the objective of cqua], average educational 
attainment is not entirely clear. It toys with the idea; but is also somevyhat 
critical. The main tendency of the report iy, 1 believe, finally ppposed to 
anything like a strict dortrine of equal educational outcome, whether the units 
being considered are individuals or groups. In its first report, the Schools 
Commission seems to differ from its predecessor in this matter. It introduces ' 
the first of its baaic themes in this way: 

The first is eauality — an emphasis on more equal outcomes from schooling. 

laying particular stress on social group disparities and attempts* to mitigate them, 

and on social changes and their effects on desired outcomes.'' 
It should be noticed in passing that this ^roup approach to equal outcomes 
from schooling is not quite consistently or clearly elaborated in the report*? 
subsequent discussion of equality. On some aspects of the matter, the 
Commission's second report is less ambiguous. In general; it focuses attention 
on improving the educational achievement of individuals rather than of 
groups. In fact, it speaks of the ^demonstrated incapacity (of education) 
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substantially to alter the relative position of social groups'.^ Despite this, the 
report is still concerned about the education of social groups as such. Thus, it 
calls tor a greater effort to give *under-achieving social groups' a better chance 
of success at school.* While the second report explicitly repudiates the 
objective of equal individual outcomes in education^., it makes no comment on 
the question as it affects groups. , ' , 

A number of weaknesses in the attempt to achieve equal average outcome 
among social groups have been pointed out in a recent article by A.R, 
Jensen.'/* The attempt is, as Jensen puts it, 

unfortunate for education, not only because the individual is the essential unit of 
all the factors involved in educability, but because none of the ethnic or social 
groups in question is sufficiently homogeneous in the characteristics involved in 
.educabilir>' to warrant its being treated as the unit for any educational 
prescription.^* ^ . 

Jensen also stresse^s how mistaken it is tp assume that differences in educational 
outcome can be resolved by concentrating on social and economic factors, for 
there are roughly the same individual differences of scholastic performance 
and income among siblings as imong different social classes and races. 

in relation to the practict.'of**feverse discrimination' in which social group 
quotas govern the process of selcK^tion, Jensen raises several criticisms: 

1 There is the problem of deciding what groups are to be included, and 
where to place the quota, = .i, 

2 For applicants who are near the selection ciit-off point, the use of group 
quotas frequently leads to the rejection of better quahfied individuals 
from one group in favour of less qualified individuals from another, 

3 The very highly qualified members of groups protected by a quota tend 
to be seen as beneficiaries of the quota system rather than in terms of their 
personal merit. ^ 

SUMMARY: ASSESSING THE PLACE QF EQUALITY IN 
EDUCATION 

In the present century, schooling has been valued mainly as an instrument in^, 
the service of political, economic and sqcial ends'. These ends have been 
significantly shaped by a widespread commitment to equality as a social ideal 
— interpreted by some as actual equality in the -topi goods of life and by 
others as equality of opportunity. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
schooling should have been so influenced by the social ideal of equality, from 
what has already been said, it will be clear fhat I believe the concern for issues 
of social equality in and through schooling has " played an altogether 
disproportionate part in educational theory and practice. It has reinforced the 
purely instrumental approach to education and the often artificial connection 
between schooling and economic status, and has distracted attention from 
questions about the specifically educational.quality of what schools achieve as 
distinct from their usefulness as social levellers or escalators (depending on 
how one interprets equality). ' ' 
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Histojrically, the ideal of equality has been applied to education mainly in 
rclatior| to the principle of equal opportunity. There is, I believe, a clear, if 
modest j place for this principle in the conduct of education. It can justifiably 
be argiled that, Nvhere two people are equal in characteristics that are relevant 
to the attainment of what is judged to be a generally desirable level of 
education, they should have equivalent opportunities for achieving such an 
educatibn. Whether the effort to offset various kinds of obstacles to education 
can, oryshould, be justified in terms of equal opportunity is, I think, more 
doubtful. I shall return to this point later. 

On the question of equality of treatment as a general policy in the practice, 
of education, there is no serious argument at the present time. Everyone, 
acknowledges that, in i elation to learning, human beings are in fact unequal in 
their capacities, interests and motivation. To treat everyone in the same way 
would only exacerbate the differences. Proponents of equal educational 
outcome have for a long time been strong supporters of unequal treatment in 
thtrprocess. ^. . ■' ' . 

But the case against equality of outcome — whether it refers to individuals 
or average group performance — seems to me almost as obvious. If the 
program were to be taken serfously, it would first be necessary for every child 
to be made a ward of the state at birth and to be raised under virtually 
identical conditions. But even when all the controllable environmental 
factors have been accounted for, human beings remain unequal in their 
capacities for educational attainment. As I have already noted, an equal 
outcome could not be achieved without seriously compromising principles of 
justice and freedom. In any scheme of this kind, there are also the evident 
questions about who the social engineers are to be, how they gain access to 
their position, what controls they are subject to. Apart from the totalitarian ' 
character of the political system, there would be a serious loss to the culture as 
a whole. If the objective were effectively achieved, the standard of intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral excellence would at best be what a majority of people in 
the society could, in fact, through various kinds of educational effort, be 
brought to achieve. 

The inappropriateness of aiming at equality of outcome is particularly clear 
when one reflects on the nature of education as a human good. In cojitrast to 
food and clothing, property, wages, annual leave and eyen aspects of health 
care, education is not like a simple product that can be neatly packaged and 
distributed. As an achievement, it is a highly complex and intangible set of 
goods — beliefs, attitudes, ways of thinking, acting, feeling, imagining. It is 
never possessed once and for all, and it admits of an enormous range of 
possible levels of attainment with virtually no upper limit*- In particular, it is 
not the kind of good jthat one person can bestow on another, treated ^s a 
passive recipient. However helpful pedagogic intervention may be, education 
depends direcdy and finally on each individual's efforts at understanding and 
on ihe extent to which these are successful. It is a moral ideal of teaching to use 
whatever knowledge and skills one has in order-to enable each individual 
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learner to achieve the fullest understanding of which he or she is capable at the 
time. 

In summary, then, whatever interpretation is placed on equality as a social 
ideal, it^cems to haVe only marginal bearing on the practice and objectives of 
education. . ' 

ASPECTS OF EQUALITY IN THE HUMAN RIGHT TO 
EDUCATION 

There is a rather different question about equality and education from the kind 
we have been considering — one which is often obscured, or at least confused, 
by a preoccupation with the school as an in.strument of social equality. It is the 
question of whether there should be a common curriculum; that is, whether 
everyone should have access to a liberal or general education that is the same in 
its objectives and the main features of its content. This question leads into a 
large and complex topic that I shall not attempt to take up in any detail in the 
present context. However, I must comment on it to the extent that it is related 
to another way in which the moral ideal of equality has a bearing on 
^education. 

An argument for a common curriculum 

If we assume that everyone has a human right to education, we are granting 
that everyone has, in some sense, an equal claim to acquire the good we call 
education. We are also asserting in effect that what we call education is 
necessary for the welfare of each human being as such. Thus, more specifically, 
the right is a moral claim on the group of human beings that make up a society 
(and perhaps ultimately on the whole human community) to do what it can to 
ensure that each of its members becomes educated. Given the characteristics of 
education that were noted above, this moral claim is still a very obscure one. 
Apart from the babel of conflicting opinions on precisely what the good called 
'education* consists in, there is . the obvious problem of different natural 
capacities for learning. Do we mean that each person makes a moral clairn to 
obtain the fullest education of which he is capable? Or, if we focus literally on 
equality, are . we to say that the moral claim extends only to the level of 
education that the least capable members of society can attain? I believe a 
middle ground between these extremes can be justified. It is here that the 
question of a common curriculum enters the picture. I shall nojjjttempt to fill 
out the details of the argument, but shall merely sketch its main outlines: 

I In the transmission of the whole culture of a society from one generation 
to another, education (in the sense associated with schooling) has a 
relatively specific role to play. Its proper function is limited pot simply to 
those aspects of the whole-culture that are .worthr'preserVmg, but among 
them, to those whose acquisition depends on, or at least is facilitated by, a 
deliberate and sustained program of teaching and leaj-ning/sThere are 
nriany worthwhile aspects of a culture that can be acquired just asxwell, or 
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better, through direct experience in various social practices — e.g. as the 
member of a family or other close-knit group, at work, at play» through 
religious and other celebrations. / 

2 The content that satisfies the foregoing conditions has often been called 
the 'high* culture. Ic is that part of the total way of life of a people that is 
systematically and self-consciously developed in the light of rigorous' 
standards of excellence. At its^ core are those activities that attempt to 
embody and express the highest intellectual, moral and aesthetic ideals. 
This form of culture is (to use Raymond Williams' phrase) documented in 
a body of intellectual and imaginative work.^^ It is the central business of 
education as schooling to introduce each generation to this body of work 
as a living tradition. 

Not all societies have realized a high culture in the sense in which I am 
using the term. Among those that have done so, the ideals and^ 
achievements have varied in quality — both between and within cultural 
traditions. But broadly- speaking, the tendency in high culture is towards 
universality, towards the standards of truth, rationality, objectivity, moral 
and aesthetic excellence and so on that apply to all human beings. In 

. Arnold's well known phrase, the concern is with *the best that has been 
thought ariH said in the world*. 
. 3 The high culture is to be distinguished from , other manifestations of 
culture that may form part of the, whole way of life of a society. In 
particular, it is unlike *mass' culture, in which the emphasis is on 
entertainment, escape, the thoroughly predictable response that has been 
drained of any serious mental effort. But it is also unlike *folk' culture 
which is largely unselfconscious and integrated into the entire, fabric of 
thejife of those who participate. Obviously, the high culture affects, and 
lis affectpd by, such other forms. 

The high ' culture must also be distinguished from the characterizing 
values of the so-called social classes — assuming that such groups can be 
distinguished independently on criteria^of birth or income. It4,is true that 
the high culture has often been the preserve~of a privileged class, has often 
been valued more by one class than another, and has often borne the 
unmistakable influence of this or- that particular class. But of itself the 
high culture is the inheritance of all the members .of a society because it is 

' concerned with the standards of general human excellence in the, 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic domains. 'It is precisely in this sense that 

. it is a common cultufe and provides the substance of a common, 
curricultim. The sense of ^common* is qualitative not quantitative, that is', 
not what the culture of, the majority actually is or what remainder of 

, beliefs and values the members of a society happen to share when all their 
differences have been subtracted. 

4 T9 become acquainted with the -contdnt .of the high culture as I am 

interpreting it is evidently worthwhile. But whether it should -be the 

object of a human right is perhaps less clear. Can it be said that each 
* ' . ' 
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I individuars welfare as a human being depends on it? An argument for an 
affiriTiativc ansvver can be set out in general terms as follows. The 
development of a distinctly human character depends on learning the 
hiain symbolic systems of a culture. These systems provide different ways 
of describing, explaining, interpreting and appreciating the human and 
physical world. To the extent that an individual is ignorant of any of 
these systems, he is thus limited as a human being. jHence all members.of a 
society need to be adequately initiated into each of the main symbolic 
systems. This condition cannot be satisfied unless it includes at least a 
general introduction to the content of the high culture, for the latter is the 
conscious development of these main symbolic systems according to the 
most 'adequate available standards of truth, objectivity, moral and 
ae;,thetic. excellence. 

Whatever else it might include, the hupian right to education" may, 
■ therefore, be interpreted as a moral claim that all individuals make on 
their society to be provided with the opportunity for gaining an adequate 
general introduction^ to the content of the highr:ctjlture, the common 
curriculum in the sense already indicated. What constitute^an ^adequate 
general introduction' would of course need to be determined in detail. It 
would set out the level of general. or liberal education that it is fitting for 
any person to achievt^. Such a program would certainly go beyond the 
basic skills of literacy, and numeracy and an elementary know.ledge of the 
social order to which . one belongs. However, the engagement in 
mathematics, science, literature and the other elements of the high culture 
would just as clearly not be undertaken as a basis for scholarly work but 
in Order to develop a broad framework for understanding, interpreting 
and appreciating human life. 

The providing of opportunity would have to take account of the 
diversity of abilities and interests affected by environment and heredity. 
Ideally, each individual should be enabled to go as far towards achieving 
the desirable level of liberal education as his or her personal abilities and 
efforts will allow. In practice, of course, the assistance that can be given 
will depend on the full range of claims, based on human rights and other 
moral gcounds, that are being made on the resources of a particular 
society. ^ 

The Schools Commission on a common currici^lum 

Although the reports of the Interim Committee and of the Schools 
Commission are not concerned in detail with the question of education as a 
human right, they do take up two crucial elements of the foregoing argument: 
the questions of a common culture and curriculum and of a desirable standard 
of educational achievement. 

, The former is touched on in the Commission's first report,'^ What we fifid 
is hardly a systematic discussion. Still, there are at least some hints" oi an 
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argument hidden among the thickets of several dense and diffuse paragraphs. 
The main features nuy be set out in the following points: 

1 There are certain broad infellcctual skills that everyone should acquire'. 
However, the development of svch skills does not depend on being 
initiated into 'traditional subject fields, or high culture' (2^7). The skills 
are content-free, „... .' f> 

2 At the same tLgie/ although such ir?Odes o( understanding as logic, 
mathematics, science and art have been historically associated with .the 
middle class, they in fact possess general human value and should be made 
available to all. They are value-free in the sense that 'they may be learned ^ 
andappliedinany value framework* (2.10). o | , ^ 

3 At present, the cultural values typically reflected in AustraKan schooft. 
belong to only certain of its social groups. This is an undesirable sipaapion. 
The full spectrum of social and, cultural diversity in Australia should be 
reflected and encouraged by the schools. Indeed, every child should find 
the values of his family (his 'reality') reflected in the school (2.8). 

4 But the school should also provide everyone with adequate opportunity 
to enter what the report calls *the mainstream culture!. 

In. surnmary, the report seems to favour an extensive form of educational, 
pluralism for the purpose of reflecting and encouraging every variation of 
values iii the society, yet it also wants the schools to provide a kind of common 
curriculum. There is no clear indicalioh of how these objectives are to be 
achieved sTmultaneously. But a clue iil given in two assumptions made by the 
report:/ that the range of desirable intellectual skills can be acquired 
indeptidently of any pa/ticular body of knowledge and belief; and that even 
'when jlogic, mathematics, science, art and so on are the objecjs of^hobling, 
their study is compatible with any framework of values. 

One can hardly engage in a systcm'atic critique of the report's position when 
there/are so many aspects of it that call out for clarification. Eor example, v/hat 
are tlje cultural values that the schools generally reflect? Are they some sort of 
defimng values of the so-called middle class or, perhaps, values of the high 
culture that the middle class has in fact supported? What is the claimed 
historical link between the middle class and such systematic modes of thought 
as lobic; mathematics and science? What is the 'mainstream culture*-? How is it 
rclaCod to what schools generally profess, to the^^alu^of the middle class, to 
high culture, and to what the report refers to as 'popular and commercial 
culcure*? For any rigorous discussion, the notions of class and culture .would 
have to be used with more precision than is^ evident in the report of the'" 
Schools Commission. 

Granted the obscurities and terseness of the report, 1 think there are" 
nevertheless at least three points relating to the questiolh of a common 
curriculum on which the report should be criticized. 

1 The acquisition of important intellectual skills cahnot be divorced from 
bodies of knowledge and belief of, more generally, the traditions C)f 



systematic inquiry in a culture. How we perceive a situation, the 
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questions wc ask. ihc hypotheses wc form arc shaped by the concepts, 
beliefs and theories we possess. Problem-solving or any other intellectual 
activity is not simply a matter of employing certain technical skills of 
inquiry that exist independently of any particular cultural context and can 
be learned as such. It is significant that the report seems to treat literacy as 
simply a 'word game\ having no integral connection with sociaLand . 
cultural practices. Apparently, it wishes to treat all intellectual skills in an 
analogous fashion. 

2 Although the report claims that the range of intellectual skills that the 
school is designed to tester can be acquired by other means than through 
*the traditional i jbject fields, pr high culture', it-argues for the general 
human value of 'logic, mathematics, science, art or any of the other ways 
through which the human race has reflected upon or sought to order . 
understanding' (2.10). The saving qualification is that these modes of 
understanding 'may be learned and applied in any value framework'. But 
here the report introduces its second dubious dichotomy: between the 
public forms of knowledge , or understanding and value frameworks. 
While the practices of logic, mathematics, science, art and so on may be 

. engaged in by. people who hold conflicting value perspectives on the 
nature of man and society, these perspectives will at least affect whaf is 
done in the name of the various forms of understanding; when' such 
perspectives enter into the substance of a form of understanding (as, for 
example, in history, social science and literary criticisrri) they may make a 
radical difference. 

There is also a limit to the tolerance which logic, mathematics, science, 
etc. can have towards diverse value frameworks. The intellectual and 
moral values involved in the serious practice oF the pubiic modes of 
thought are simply not compatible with every value framewof^. To take 
one tronspicuous example: the tradition of critical rationality which has 
informed 'the public modes of thought in the recent history of;^ Western 
^culture may be valuable for human beings generally, but it is certainly nd't * 
valued highly in every culture, or even by every group within Western 
culture. In regard to the report's policy ' of educational pluralism, 
whatever the schools may be able to do to accommodate the diversity of 
values in the Australian society at large, they cannot consistently reflect or ^ 
respect the fairly prevalent range of values that are fundamentally anti-* 
educational. 

For at least some children the Veality' (to use the report's word) of their 
family background is shaped by such factors as racial or^ religious . 
prejudice, -superstition, crude materialism, dissension betwiecn parentSt 
cruelty and violence. It is naive, therefore, to suggest that there should 
always be harmony between the values, of the school and those of each 
child's family. Schools^ inevitably encourage some values rather than 
others trom"among all the values that are in fact held in a society at any^ 
time — and indeed they ought to be carefully selective. "But even when 
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the values supported by the schools are chosen according to the most 
justifiable criteria of educational value, it is almost certain to be the case 
that some children will, in the words of the report, Teel more confident 
and supported in the school than do others'. The reason is simply that 
some families, will be committed, to encouraging what meets the criteria 
of educational value, while others will be indifferent or hostile. Whether 
such families form identifiable social groups in the society is' a contingent 
matter. 

3 Where the report favours a common curriculum, it seems to rely mainly 
on a utilitarian argument. That, is, the emphasis is not placed on the 
intrinsic value of the activities that constitute the common curriculum or 
^thc contribution they make to the living of a worthwhile and satisfying 

' human life, but on the pay-ofF they have in our society in terips of 
political and social power, and economic advantage. Thus the report 
wants everyone to become literate in standard English, not because it will 
enable them gain access to the great artistic achievements of English, 
iiterature'or,even to read serious contemporary journalism, but because it 
..is the language in which the business oi everyday life in our society is 

' conducted. According to the report, forms of non-standard English arc 
just as valid as means of social exchange, but their scope is limited, to sub- 
groups within the society. (Oddly enough, the report also notes that 
standard English is more sophisticated and generalizablc, but the point is 
not developed.) ' . 

The report may seem to modify its utilitarian position when it argUes 
that a grasp of standard English is necessary for gaining entry to the 
Torms of higher and further study'. As we jSaw earlier, the report speaks 
0 of the forms of knowledge as having general human value, as being -the 
ways through which the human race has reflected upon or sought to 
order understanding'. One might expect that here the report would-have — 
stressed the place that such understanding has in the quality of any human 
life, and that therefore it should be accessible^to everyone. But the report 

V is still preoccupied with the cash nexus. In its view, a crucial limitation of 

^- non-standard forms of English is that they do not *give access to the ideas 
or forms , of higher and further study with which power, incomes and 
status ^re closely allied in industrial societies* (2.10). " . 

Desirable level of educational attainment 

In regard to the question of a desirable" standard of education that everyone 
should have the opportunity to achieve, I believe the position of the Schools 
Commission is more satisfactory. In each of the three documents to which I 
have referred, the priorities for government action in education are directly, 
''related to the task of ensuring that all members of the society reach a certain 
level of achievenient over a range of common educational objectives. This 
general approach is clearly consistent with "the-interpretation of 'education as a 
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human right suggested above. There arc, however, two main qualifying 
comments I would make on the Commission's argument. 

Firstly, the stress seems to be placed on a mitiimaiiy adequate educational 
attainment. (The first report of the Commission speaks, for example, of 
^threshold levels' and a *basic plateau of competence'.) If the level of 
expectation has been placed too low it is, perhaps, because of the undue 
weight given to instrumental criteria (such as occupational needs and social 
efficiency). Admittedly, the two reports of the Commission seem to go further.^ 
than the report of the Interim Committee. However, they are ambiguous on 
whether the kind and level of education they believe everyone should attain 
require an initiation into the high culture. One basic difficulty in assessing the 
adequacy of what is envisaged is that none of the documents provides even a 
general description of the program — not even of the kind that Raymond 
Williams, in The Long Reuoiution, proposes for a common curriculum.'' 

Secondly, contrary to the Commission's belief, the policy of using public 
resources selectively in an effort to ensure that 'evcryone'willTirleast reach a 
certain ^standard of education does not depend on or necessarily promote 
principles of equality. If the policy succeeded, the quality of formal education 
for a large proportion of the society would be raised to a satisfactory level, it is 
possible that for a majority of people in the society the gap between their levcj 
of education and that of the best educated would be narrowed. But unless very 
able and interested students were in some way prevented from exceeding the 
proposed desirably standard, there would still be very significant differences in 
educational a^l*cSjcment. It is conceivable that in a situation where everyone 
had the oppo^^ty to attain at least a good standard of education, the upper 
limits of achievement might be advanced. ' ' 

It is misleading, therefore, to speak as Schools in Australia does, about - 
promoting 'a more equal basic achievement between children', or to claim, as 
the Commission's first report does, that the development of independent 
learning abilities in\fevefyone will advance greater, equality of educational 
outcome.'^ " 

The policy may be linked more closely with equality of opportunity than 
with the ideal of an egalitarian society. This is the connection ^jhat is . 
higiilighted in the Commission's second report. But it seems to me that the 
policy can be better defended on the grounds that were proposed above in 
examining ^ucation as a human right. This approach avoids the difficulties 
raided in the first section of this article ^g^inst using the school as an Instru- 
ment of equal eco^omic opportunity. But it is also more consistent with the 
policy that the Conhi^gj^ruis^eally advocating. The objective is not to ^ 
provide everyone with an equal opportunity to reach the desirable level of 
education, but to give each individual the assistance he or she needs in order to 
reach tljat level. The objecti\^ might more accurately be described as the 
promotion of appropriate or sufficient opportunity. 
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CONCLUSION ^ ^ 

To return finally to the general question of equality in-the human right to 
education, it seems that .equality is, involved in two^respects. Firstly, stress is 
placed on a curriculum of general education that is /the same for everyone in its 
objectives and the main features of its content, and secondly, every individual 
is held to be equally entitled to the fullest possible assistance he or sKe needs in 
order to attain the desirable educational level, fieyoml these features, however, 
education as a human right is by no means dominated by the notion of 
equality. In the process of education, the right rcquires^vibstantially Unequal 
treatment of individuals according to their particular abilities,- interests, and 
social circumstances. It does not imply that everyone will, in fact, reach the 
quality of liberal education considered appropriate for any human being. Nor 
does it prescribe that no-one should go beyond this level of educational 
attainment. What it does require is that everyone should ceptainly have, a 
sufficient opportunity of at least gaining an adequate introduction to liberal 
education. Education viewed as a human right has nothing to do with equality 
of outcome; the whole emphasis is on the responsibility of a society to ensure 
that, as far as possible, no-one fails to gain the ri^nge and quality of education 
' that befits the dignity of a human being, , ; 

^ .. " ■ ' \:"\( ■ ' . 
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1 6. Transition from School to Work — 
An Emerging Problem 

J, P. Keeves andj. K. Matthews 

\ 'hile the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commisson and the 
Schools Commission itself, when esLihlished, were grappling with the many 
problems confronting Australian ed*- \tion, particularly those advanced in the 
1970 statement of educational neef' , there were new issues emerging which 
they do not seem to. have recognized. Nevertheless, among the Western 
"indimrial ized ~riationnHcre was r~gr^owing"awareness^ i n r e sponse to 
accumulating evidence, that the comprehensive secondary schools, particularly ; 
at the upper levels, were failing to meet important objectives. As a 
consequence there was increasing debate both in the United States^ and in 
Europe^ on the future of institutionalized schooling for youth. 

Within Australia, the education section of the Poverty Inquiry, with Dr R. 
T. Fitzgerald as Coifimissioner, turned its attention to certain aspects of the 
problem and commissioned research studies to obtain the necessary evidence.^ 
The Report of the Poverty Inquiry has, in part, been instrumental in focusing 
attention on this emerging problem in Australian education.^ However, it has 
been a. review by the OECD panel of examiners that has highlighted critical 
issues which have been exacerbated by growing unemployment among youth 
in Australia. Their report®, together with the background document Transitiow 
from School to Work or Further Study in Australia^ which was prepared by the 
staff of the Commonwealth Department of Education, would appear to have 
been the stimulus for the establishment of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Education and Training under the chairmanship of Professor Williams.* The 
report of this Committee, due to be completed by mid-1978, is awaited with 
considerablrt interest. 

It is already apparent from the debate currently takihg place that new 
educational policies will be- required during the coming decade to meet 
emerging conditions that have, arisen from the impact of societal changes 
within this country on the educational programs of the schools and tertiary^ij-< 
institutions. Moreover, it is increasingly apparent that future financial support 
for education will be limited by economic circumstances and that new ■ 
programs will only be implemented at the expense of existing ones. These are 
questions that the Schools Commission, will, in the futuire, have to examine. As 
a consequence, the Commission will need to reassess its priorities and. redirect 
its allocation of resources. 

, In this article some of the issues associated with the education of youth and 
their transition from school to work are examined. In addition, suggestions arc 
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made for soj^tions to these problems and the consequences of these solutions 
for education in the, schools are discussed. 

FROM CHILDHOOD TO ADULT LIFE 

Every society faces the problem of providing for the ^development of its 
children through adolescence to adult life. There are three main areas in which 
growth takes place. Firstly^ there is the development of the cognitive and 
intellectual capacities of the individual.' Whereas in" the years of early 
childhood this aspect of growth is largely fostered by the home, as the 
individual moves through childhc^bd and adolescence, provision for growth in ' 
this area is increasingly undertaken by educational institution! Associated 
with the development of the intellectual skills of the^ individual is the' 
transmission of knowledge from one generation to the next, so that such 
k nowledge~ir~conserved7~and'~tuture development ot knowledge is made 
possible. This has in the past been, seen as the prime role of educational 
institutions. 

The second area in which growth occurs is the preparation for and selection 
of . an occupation or career through which the individual may achieve 
economic independence. Musgrave has recently drawn attention to the 
possibility of following an *un-career' in which an individual can work if he 
wants, in the way that he wants and for as long aS^he wants. ^ Furthermore, 
Musgrave argues that such an approach, which is being selected by many, is 
socially defensible under present economic conditions when suitable 
employment is limited. The further alternative of a *non-carcer' in which 
work is seen as meaningless and perhaps irrelevant, may also be- gaining 
greater acceptance in our society. However, the consequences of following 
such a course for an individual who becomes unable to achieve economic 
independence would seem to be tragic. The preparation for and selection of an 
occupation has in the past been shared between the educational and employing 
institutions, but is currently being relegated to educational institutions because ^ 
of the costs incurred by the eniployers. The consequences of what is argued to 
be greater efficiency have been the building up of more extensive senior 
secondary, tertiary, and sub-tertiary educational institutions ifi' which yputh is 
segregated from 'the adult world. 

. In^the third area we would place those aspects of ^evelopmqit that are 
assoQiated .with creative living and are outside the fields of learning and work. 
Included within this area are the achieving of mature relations with persons of 
all ages and of both sexes, the acquisition of a set of values together with an 
ethical system that serves to guide behaviour, and the preparation for marriage 
and family lite.'^ A further frequently over-looked but important component . 
of this area is the preparation for. and selection of creative leisure-time pursuits. 
Such activities cannot be divorced from interpersonal relationships or from the . 
acquisition of a system of values. I^cvertheless, with greater provision for ' 
more flexible working hours, longer vacation periods, and extended long- 
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service leave: at regular interval^, the development'.of creative ways to use 
leisure time becomes of increasing importance. Unless each individual in his 
transformation from childhood to adult maturity acquires the capabilities for 
self-fulfilment in all three areas, wc would argue that he is being denied to a 
greater or lesser extent development as an individual, and constructive 
participation in society. While provision for individual growth is a far greater 
task than can be left to educatior.al institutions, our schools are increasingly 
being required to supply the necessary opportunities for personal development 
in all three areas. ' 

THE CHANGING PURPOSES OF SCHOOLING 

Over the past decade there has been considerable debate about the quality and 
needs of schooling in Australia and these issues have been examined in the 
reports prepared by the Schools Commission.'* This questioning has been 
brought about by several factors, including the increased pressure for 
provision of educational facilities occasioned by migration and :he post-war 
rise in' the birth-rate, and by changed percepr*ons of what education is for. 
Notions of equality and ' comprehensiven -s in education have replaced 
meritocratic goals of selecvion of talent and, as a consequence, attempts have 
been made to foster the intellectual development of an entire age group rather 
than selec^ting and fostering the few chosen on intellectual criteria.'^ 

In addition,, a greater awareness of, and faith in, the personal and social 
benefits of education had led to a marked increase in participation in education 
among youth over the last 15 years. In 1.964, 38 per cent of the 16-year-old 
age group and. 17 per cent of the 17-year-old age group were enrolled full- 
time in school. By 1972, the corresponding figures were 55 per cent and 30 
per cent.*^ The rate of growth in upper secondary enrolments slowed down 
after the early 1970s, but there are signs that it is again increalsing.''* Atjhe 
present time, it is estimated that some 35 per cent of secondary school students 
continue to Year 12, the terminal year of schooling. Approximately 22 per 
cent proceed to universities or .colleges of advanced education, and an 
estimated further . 30 per cent enter technical and further educational 
institutions.*^. The expectations of young people have been for more and more 
schooling* as has been the experience in other industrialized nations, notably 
the United States, Jap^n, and Sweden; ' / 

Until recently the benefits of extended periods of education have been 
unquestioned and it has been assumed that lengthy education was intrinsically 
good for the individual. Moreover, given the increasing complexity of 
■ technological development in the workplace, it has also been considered 
beneficial for productivity and the* economy in general. The different 
educational institutions provide the young with three main types of skills or 
qualifications."^ Firstly, they develop such basic skills as literacy and 
numeracy; secondly, they produce specific skills to meet the particular 
requirements of the labour market, ranging from the learned professions to the 
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manual trades; and thirdly, formal educational qualifications, such as the 
Higher School Certificate and tertiary degrees and diplomas/ are used by 
employers in the recruitment of staff. It has become evident, however, that the 
educational qualification demanded for a particular job is often' unrelated to 
the skills needed to carry out the tasks required by the job. The qualification 
relates more to the level of the increasingly highly credentialled pool of labour 
from which selection has to be made and acts therefore as a selection threshold 
rather than as an indicator of actual -skill. In.addition, studies such as the ACER 
Survey of Literacy and Numeracy have shown that the acquisition of basic 
'•kills' is by no means as universal by the minimum school-leaving age as had. 
been previously assumed.''' However, training in specific marketable skills has 
frequently been seen by schools and other educational institutions as not being 
part of their function. 

The . value of extended periods of formal education for the personal 
development and-socialization of young people into adult social roles has also 
come into question.'* For increasing periods after physical maturity, youth are 
cut off from adult society and from, responsibility and are set within an age- 
segregated subculture where objectives and activities are contrived and bear 
little relation to either the developmental needs of youth or the wider goal^ of 
society. The .decreasing size and greater homogeneity with respect, to age of 
families exacerbates this tendency towards age segregation. As a consequence, 
young people are presented with few adult models or activities for interacting 
with adults. 

It is clear that formal education can no longer be viewed as intrinsically 
beneficial under all circumstances. Institutionalized schooling must be seen 
within the framework of the wider society and the place of individuals within 
that society. As a consequence it is necessary to re-examine the nature and 
extent of education that will allow individuals to find a satisfying and 
productive role within this context. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUTH 

A problem apparently associated with a lifck of congruence between school 
and society, or education and work has been exposed by the current economic 
recession. The evidence from the labour force survey for August 1977 
Tcvealed that thcredvere 1 18 200 persons'aged 13 to 19 years unemployed, 
and the unemployment rate for this group was 16.3 per cent, being slightly 
less for males (14.6), and slightly greater for females (18.3 per cent). By \yay 
of comparison, the same survey -revealed that there'' were 204 300 persons aged 
20 years and over who were unemployed, with an unemployment rate of 3.7 
per cent; With the rate of youth unemployment at this level, with an estimated 
140 000 to 150 000 teenagers unemployed and with an estimated unem- 
ployment rate of 20 per cent and above by August 1978, there is clear 
evidence of a serious social problem.'^ However, this problem is not unique to / 
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Australia. It should be noted that an international Conference at the Aspen 

Institute in Berlin in 1976 stated that . , 

Youth unemployment was identified as the most acute problem facing school and 
society, not only because of its magnitude iri some countries, but also because there 
does not appear to be a shqrt-tcrm solution to the problem. 
While the problem of youth unemployment is readily e5^posed it is much 

more difficult to understand. Sheehan has recently clarified several issues in the 

debate on the origins and nature of the problem.^* 

1 The share of youth aged 15 to 19 in total unemployment and the ratio of 
unemployment rates for youth to rates for adults has remained relatively 
constant over the past decade. However, there has been some upward 
drift in this ratio for females during the decade, indicating that recent 
structural chanigcs iri employment patterns may contribute to . an 
explanation. . o > 

2 In addition to the difficulty faced by the recent school-leaver in seeking a 
job, th^re- was some evidence of four factors that would explainv Why 
difficulties were encountered in finding employment. These factors were 
(a) the existence of severe skill imbalances in the junior labour force, (b) 
the existence of geographical imbalance between rural and metropolitan , 

■ areas, in the supply and derpand for labour, (c) the inability of the 
X economy for several years past to absorb the early school-leaver, and (d) 
the, difficulty experienced by some ethnic groups in finding employment. 

3 There was also evidence that increases in the relative wage rates for youth 
and the displacement of youth by married women entering the workforce 
'contribiited to youth unemployment in a minor way. It was also possible, 
that the large increases in unemployment benefits for youth which have 
been granted in recent years would affect their work-seeking behaviour, 
but this could not be seen -'as a cause of the current high levels of 
unemployment among youth. 

Other factors which have been advanced as causes of the difficulties 
encountered by youth in gaining employment arc as follows: ■ • 

.1 There is a tendency for employers to prefer experienced workers whose 
productivity is considerably higher. 

2 Youth are believed to have undesirable attitudes to work, with greater 
turnover and increased selectivity in jobs. However, apart from a 
relatively high turnover rate there is little eVidertce for such assertioris. 

3 There is an increase in the use by employers of educational credentials as 
selection instruments which concentrates unemployment among youth 
who lack both qualifications and experience. 

The evidence presented by Sheehan would seem to imply that the primary 
cause of the present youth unemployment problem is the impact of the 
economic recession on the labour market, which is traditionally adverse to 
youth and which has traditionally shown much* higher rates of unemployment 
among youth than among adults. It is, however, easy to assume that with an 
upturn in ihe.economy the problems of youth unemployment will recede. 
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Nevertheless, there is increasing evidence to indicate that the**^roblems 
associated with the unemployment of the unskilled in Australian society are 
not cyclic in nature but are related to long-term structural changes in the 
workforce. As a consequence we may anticipate that it will become necessary, 
alfliough perhaps undesirable, for successively greater proportions of youth to 
be withdrawn from the labour market. Experience in other advanced 
technological societies, such as the United States, Japan and Sweden support 
this view. Consequently we may expect continued increases in school 
retention rates in Australia which are caused by young people vyho would 
have left to take jobs if they had l:jeen available, but who^persist at school and 
at tertiary institutions in the absence of any other option. Many of these 
students will gain few additional and marketable skills from the prolongation 
of their education. They will merely add to the trend in credentialism which 
further disadvantages the youth leaving at lower levels. 

.While there is an economic, recession, the prospects are not promising for 
those with higher credentials, but they are even worse for early school-leavers 
without any qualifications k all. In general, those with post-school 
qualifications find some form of employment, even if it does not come up to 
their expectations or skill levels. However, for many without qualifications, a 
state of affairs accentuated by the demise of |)oth the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificate Awards, or their equivalents, the alternatives are a period of several 
years with little or no employment, or several. years of additional education of 
dubious worth. ' 

LACK OF FIT BETWEEN SCHOOL AND WORK 

It is clear that many young people leaving school in Australia today have 
reduced access to employment and thus to full participation in ,the life of our 
society. The transition between the world of school anil the world of work is 
neither smooth nor automatic, and the damage to the self-concept and morale 
of young people may well be considerable. The institutions of economic 
activity and of education in our SQciety no longer appear to complement each 
other, and thus both merit searching examination. Any investigation of the 
problem of lack of fit between the world of work and the world of education 
must address itself to the following three questions: 

1 To what extent do schools equip students with the attitudes and' 
competence necessary to gain and maintain employment and useful social 
■ functioning in society as it is now constituted and is likely to be iri the 
near future? / 
• 2 To what extent do the labour market and particular occupations provide 
opportunities , and experiences commensurate with the talents, 
qualifications and experience of the young people entering the workforce 
and to what extent do employers foster the continued growth and 
development of their young employees? 
3 What are the most appropriate means for inducting-youth into the adult 
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society and to what extent •should the socialization process be the 

responsibility ofinstitutions such as the school? 
In any discussion, the focus must be primarily upon those who leave school 
at or before the cmd of secondary schooling rather than those who continue to 
study at the post-secondary level. This is for four main reasons. Firstly, they 
constitute a majority of entrants ' to the workforce from educational 
institutions. About two-thirds of the age group leave school at Year 1 1 or 
lower, and about half of school-leavers do not proceed with any form of post- 
secondary' education. Secondly, it is this group whose needs and experiences 
have been largely ignored in the past. The attentiop of educational planners 
has been focused on expanding opportunities for further tertiary study, 
irrespective of the social and personal costs .Of such a course of action, while 
ignoring the needs of a majority of Australian youth for whom it is aeither 
ppropriate nor desirable. The emergence of the problem of unemployed 
y\uth would .seem to indicate that it is time the balance swung in the other 
dirktion. Thirdly, it is this group on which the burden of the lack of 
correspondence between the education and the labour systems falls j^iost 
heavilyy These " are the young people most prone to unemployment, 
undcrembloyment and dissatisfaction. To such youths, whose adult life begins 
in this fashion, permanent harm could well be done. This could provide a 
focus and breeding ground for wider dissatisfaction and could generate lorig- 
term problemWbr Australian society. Finally, this group contains the younger 
generation of groups already most disadvantaged in our society, such as 
Aboriginals, non-English speaking migrartts and those growing up in poverty. 
It is thus . a logical p^int for attempting to break into the cycle of disadvantage 
and for improving the quality of life of groups for which it has previously 
been low. \ . 

' Bearing in mind *this\rimary focus onuhbse who enter the workforce 
without post-school qualifications, we will address ourselves to each ofthe 
three questions stated above. \^ i 

AREAS OF BASIC COMPETENCE 

^Firstly, in the basic skills area, as wc^have already indicated, approximately 25 
per cent of school-leavers, especially those leaving at or around the minimum 
legal age, do not have the literacy or numeracy skills necessary for 
employment in many occupations." Th^Yotah Needs and Public Policies icpon 
showed that there was considerable agreement among early school-leavers 

"about the need for basic skills and preparation for work and a career.^^ 
However, these young people tended to \ee educational institutions as 
unresponsive to their needs and generally\they had negative school 
experiences. They left at the end ofthe period of compulsory schooling, which 
was the niost crowded and impersonal stage\ Pressures for academic 
achievement, the apparent irrelevance of much of the curriculum, and the 
aggravation of petty rules and restrictions led them to reject school and made 
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them less likely to return to formal education in the future. The early-leavers 
listed dissatisfaction with school as the major reason for leaving, rather than 
such factors-as financial difficulties. As well, these students were often in lower 
academic streams or terminal courses, in effect, a 'push-out* by the school* 
occurred. Seventy per cent of the young people in the 'Youth Needs' sample 
who left school at Year 10 or below had no idea of what they wanted to do 
when they left school, thus demonstrating a marked inadequacy of vocational 
guidance at this level. 

The student leaving school without a terminal secondary certificate would 
also be greatly disadvahtaged in not having the formal qualification which has 
become the basic minimum requirement for entry to many jobs, particularly in 
the white collar-clerical area, and to almost any form of post-school training. 
Twenty years ago, the possession of a Junior or Intermediate certificate gained 
by success in an external examination at Year 10 of secondary schooling was a 
guarantee of consideration for a wide range of jobs. Today, certification at this 
level has been either abandoned or has declined in importance with the 
growth of credentialism and the terminal secondary certificate has taken its 
place. This Stress on higher credentials has reduced the options of school- 
leavers at levels below the final secondary year irrespective of their skills and 
competence. Improving their cognitive performance and range of skills would 
be of no benefit in gaining employment unless it could be recognized in some 
wa^txjhe point of niring labour in the market place. More flexible selection 
criteria l(^rjcn try to both jobs and post-school study, based on the actual skills 
and qualities required, would appear to be needed if young people are not to 
be forced into persistence at school against their inclination or to be severely 
disadvantaged for failing to continue at^ school, 

,, ■ ' . • 

The production of specific skills to meet the requirements of the market 
place would not appear, at the present time, to be seen as the function of the 
school at -any level. However, Victorian, technical schools and most 
comprehensive schools in other States do provide some training in practical 
skills which would be of use in later apprenticeship p/ograms or practically- 
oriented occupations. Many schools also offer optional courses in typing and 
commercial subjects as well as other specific skills which should be of use in 
gaining employment. These courses should be valuable, particularly for 
potential early-leavers and could weir be extended. However, if Schools 
provided training at a basic level -wliich'^'as too narrowly restricted to the 
skills required for particular occupations they could close oft their students* 
options rather than opening them. Schooling at the lower Secondary level 
would probably be of most use to these students if it concentrated on the 
inculcation of basic skills, not only of literacy and numeracy, but also th^ 
social and personal skills and the knowledge necessary to function effectively 
in society. It should also provide basic training in, practical and technical skills 
which could be of use in future employment and perhaps some practical work 
experience in putting these skills into effect. ' 



The OECD Panel of Examiners were impressed with a widespread desire 
throughout Australia 

to enlarge, improve and enrich the information, guidance and placement services 
for young people' who must make important educational and occupational 
decisions at the end of their compulsory education and in the years that follow.^^ 
Moreover, while they noted the wide variety of procedures being tried in 
dl^^erent parts of Australia, they argued that there was a major problem of 
increasing the total amount of services provided and of developing a coherent 
program of effective services to meet the needs of particular groups of young 
people.^* It is, however, for the early school-leavers th^t programs of career 
education, guidance and placement services are urgently required, since such 
early-leavers arc likely to be most vulnerable to the vicissitudes of the labour 
m;^rket. ■ ^ 

THE EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 

The second question relevant to the school-work interface tbcuses on the 
employment system and the extent to which it matches the needs and talents of 
entrants to the workforce — and indeed workers in general. Industrialization in 
the western world has been accompanied by segmentation of work into small 
and repetitive tasks. This i.s not only true in manufacturing but also occurs in 
m^^ny clerical and service occupations. This process is now being questioned as 
it creates boring and alienating work experiences for employees* and does not 
necessarily promote higher productivity. For the early school-leaver trapped 
in a series of phy^t^lly "junpleasant and exhausting repetitive tasks in a factory, 
it thwarts opportunities to learn and develop on or off the job and provides no 
obvious avenues for advancement. For the better credential led entrant to the 
workforce the situation is almost as bad. After persisting with education in 
order to gain a qualification, the school or tertiary graduate finds that he has 
only gained a position that involves working on minor and repetitive clerical 
task.^, which do not satisfy the increased expectations that further education has 
given him. Neither situation is healthy and it is of value to consider whether, 
the educational system should adjust to meet the- needs of the labour market. 

Manpower needs can be viewed from the stance of the availability of 
different types of labour as well as from that of the technical requirements for 
particular jobs. It may be mQi;e appropriate to re-fashion the job and 
concomitant, training programs provided by industry, and commerce to the 
kinds of workers available, rather than demand that the education system 
fashion the potential workers to the kinds of jobs which have been created. 
This would require a basi^: reassessment of the purposes and operation of most 
public and private enterprises:^ and a partial shift in their benefits from 
shareholder and manager to th^se engaged in production. Elements of an 
occupation conducive to job satisfaction . have been variously described as 
independence, control and initiative, good relationships with fellow workers, 
appreciation of work done', variety, and opportunities for learning and 
personal growth. The redesign of jobs incorporating some or all of these 



features could include horizontal and vertical job enlargement and whole 
process team-work. These are being tried out on a small scale in some 
industries and government d&p^fftment^ with apparent success .^Howtvcr, there 
is no indication at this .stage of any large-scale adoption of such practices in 
Australia. \ 

It has been consistently noted over the last few years that, of the 15-22 age " 
group, the best satisfied, both educationally and occupationally, are 
apprentices and others in fields such as nursing, which combine ^ork with 
further education. The 'Youth Needs' study found that apprentices had 
identified vocational goals and followed clearly defined steps \towards 
attaining them. They felt they were achieving something and could see results 
■for their» efforts. In contrast to young people in dead-^nd jobs ana those 
remaining at school, apprentices felt that they were learning a great deal and 
could see the practical application of their study.^^ It would seem that an 
extension of the apprenticeship model or the development of variations it 
would be most corfducive to job satisfaction among the young. This type of 
combination of work and education might well be the most satisfactory way 
of meeting the needs and expectations of many teenagers leaving school and 
inducting them into the world of work and adult society. \ 

The OECD Panel of Examiners has pointed out, however, that in Australia ^ 
small and medium firms are having increasing difficulty in providing 
satisfactory practical training for apprentices and absorbing increasing costs, in 
spite of government subsidies.^'* There are growing demands for technical 
cblleges to provide a greater proportion of the practical training associated 
with apprenticeships. The system has also been criticized on the grounds that it 
is too costly, that the indenture relationship is outmoded, the training, is too 
long, and that industries no longer need all-round craftsmen. None of these 
problems is .insurmountable and it ■ would seem desirable that the 
apprenticeship! system should not' be discarded, but should be^ restructured," 
better organized and more closely related to training needs and to 
complementary programs provided by educational and training 
establishments. It would seem essential that the. features which have made 
apprenticeships an attractive option for school-leavers should be developed in 
any extension of the system. ' , ' 

SOCIAHZiNG YOUTH INTO ADULT SOCIETY 

• . ; , ■ . /.> ■ 

The third question to be examined concerns the plost appropriate means for 
socializhi^.the young in bur society. It is this question which" has received most 
attention overseas studies of the problem, notably the United States and the 
other OECD countries. One major report which is relevant to the Australian 
situation is that of the Panel on -Youth* of thi;. President's Science Advisory 
Committee in the, United Siates.^^ This report, named after its Chairman J. S. 
Coleman, points out that segregation from others of different ages has 
increasingly come to characterize the social and economic position of youth in 
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American society. This segregation is accompanied by a youth culture which 
has become a surrogate for maturity. There has been a shift in the options 
available to young people. Opportunities have increased in areas of 
consumption, leisure and formal education, but have declined, in other areas. 
Opportunities to carry out responsible work and to engage in efforts 
important to the welfare of others have been deferred until the end of an 
increasingly long period of schooling. The proportion of young people at 
work has declined sharply and changes in occupational requirements have 

, excluded youifd from some of the most challenging jobs. Deferment of 
economic rewards has as a corollary a decline in options concerning the path 
to adult working life. Social and sometimes legal pressure.s make it difficult to 
resume education after several years out in the job market. The world of 
education is clearly and markedly divorced from that of work. 

Some of the reasons for this segregation of youth have been that families no 
longer sanction the early commitment of the young to productive activity; 
trade unions and professional organizations fear large-scale incursions by 
youth into their labour markets; humanitarian sentiment opposes the 
exploitation of youth; and professionalization and bureaucratization have 
narrowed the range of youth's contact with adults. Ideas and institutions 
which once served genuine and explicit needs have been uncritically extended 
to the point where they deprive youth of experience important to their 

'growth and development. ' , [ 

This analysis has been corroborated by Australian findings. The poverty and 

^ *Youth Needs' studies demonstrated that the young see schooling as separate 
from the real world and unresponsive to their needs. Fitzgerald repgrted that 
the expressed concerns of adolescent students were to achieve a* sense of 
purpose, a feeling of competence and to find a career.^" Extended periods of 
schooling did not necessarily help many young people to achieve these goals. 
Wright and Headlam found youth wanted more emphasis in their lives on 
personal and social development and more responsible involvement in the real 
life of the community.^^ Extended periods of schooling led to a concentration 
on the intellectual aspect and to . a neglect of other facets of develofnng 
maturity; > 

The recommendations of the Coleman report to remedy this situation are of 
considerable interest. They concentrate, however, on designing environments 
appropriate for the all-round development of youth and largely ignore the 
wider, social and economic structures of the society within which youth must 
live and grow. Briefly, the recon^mendations are that the school should cut 
down its own functions to the purely academic and act as an agent for 
facilitating other experiences for yputh; that alternation between school and 
work should be encouraged; that work organizations should undertake 
educational functions; that youth communities and adult-sponsored youth 
organizations should be encouraged and taken more seriously; that legal rfnd 
administrativ.e.cons^aints on the work activities of youth should be reviewed;, 
"tliat education vouchers should be issued at the end of compulsory schooling to 
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be used at the discretion of the individual at any period in his life; and that^ 
opportunities for public and community service should be expanded. 

These ^t-rommendations make great sense in relation to the developmental 
needs of adolescents and the human needs uf all age groups. However, they 
operate in a societal and economic vacuum. They do not attack the basic 
problems of why the economy no longer needs youth labour and what; can be 
done to change the nature of all jobs and economic relationships, including 
those of the young, so that a fuller and more equitable part may be played by 
all. with everybody's talents being used and developed . to the full. The 
Coleman report assumes an economic and societal status quo and seeks to make 
it more palatable ani in keeping with the developmental /needs of youth. 
"However, we would-argue that for the solution of the problems that have 
recently^ emerged in Australia, certain societal changers must precede 
educational change and not proceed from it. / 

Within an Australian context, the problems of the transition of young 
people from education to work must be examined with regard to the economy 
and the institutions of society as a whole. Moreover, the interests oi all other 
age groups and members of the workforce must be taken into account if the'^ 
measures are to be successful in a lasting sense. j 

SOMt PROPOSED SOLUTIONS / 

Youth unemployment 

Up to the time of writing most of "the newly initiated policies in Australia 
have tackled the problems of youth unemployment. While the programs 
being undertaken serve an immediate need, they are, at best, short-term 
solutions.^ One important step has been to establish a Special Youth 
Employment Task Force in each State with representatives from the 
Commonwealth Department of EmpUyment and Industrial Relations, State 
Governments, employers and^trade unions. In addition, a Youth Employment 
Bureau has been created within the Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations/with offices in each State. THe Task Force will undertake a major 
campaign to encourage employers to eng,age additional young people, and the 
Bureau will provide backup to the campaign. j y 

In addition, a diverse and comprehensive fange of programs has been 
developed for unemployed youth. The program's include the provisions of (I) 
Nubsidies to employers to take on young unemployed and to assist^ them to 
establish themselves in the workforce, (iV| community groups, to^ support 
\ young unemployed people by helping them to improve their job-seeking skills 
\ and to maintain their readiness for work, (Sjkourses in li^bracy and numeracy, 
personal development, communication skills, and job /skills to assist young 
unemployed people with low educational qualificatioiis, and (4) rebates for 
employers releasing apprentices to attend techriijcal colleges for training. 
\Those programs that involve training seek to^^ rai.se the basic competence and 
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skills of youth, making employable some who are. at present unemployable. 
However, such short-term training programs do not create additional jobs and 
at best are only temporary solutions to the! problems that exist. Action to solve 
the youth unemployment problem can only be effectively taken within the 
context of the economy as a whole. Without substantial changes, there is 
bound to be fairly serious youth unempjoymerit whenever a high level of 
economic activity is not maintained. 

Staying; Longer at School 

Action to meet the educational, developmental and employment needs of 

young people can be taken from a number of directions. One is the school. As 

has already been suggested, action concentrated on the school alone cannot be 

expected to achieve much for the majority of adolescents. Attempts to keep 

them longer in school will only exacerbate the unfortunate trends already in 

existence' Also any attempt to further enlarge the functions of the school are of 

doubtful value. Already, whenever there is perception of a social ill, the school 

is expected to take some part in solving it — - thus we have drug education/ 

driver education, sex education, and a, whole host of other particular programs 

aimed at lessening perceived problems of socialization into adult life. The 

effectiveness of these attempts in altering attitudes and actions has not been 

conclusively demonstrated by the evaluative studies that have been made. As 

well, the school has been called to take on a host of social therapeutic 

functions. It is expected to cure social inequality, juvenile delinquency and a 

range of other social and emotional ills. The problem with further enlarging 

the functions of the school is that its aims become diffuse and it ends up 

achieving none of its functions well. It is also true that adolesccjnts see the 

activities of the school as being contrived and divorced from the real world. 

Programs to develop work e^iperiehce, maturity, and social responsibility, 

which are based in the school, therefore run the risk of not achieving their 

aims) simply because they are connected with the school and are therefore 

perceived as being removed from reality. 

\ . / 

Youth Employment Programs 

A further proposed course of action is the creation of special kinds of jobs for 
young people, particularly in relation to community service. However 
measures\such as this have disadvantages from the point of view of the young 
people for whom they are designed: they are temporary time-fillers vvhich 
merely poj^tpone the problem of finding more permanent employment in an 
ongoing situation. They could also suffer from a problem of unreality, similar 
to that endemic in programs attached to schools. If such work programs 
contain only young people, are for a limited period, and provide work which 
does not appear to be integrated with the normal economic life of the 
community, they solve neither the long-term employment problems of youth 
nor the socialisation problems of isolation from adults and adult 
responsibilities, \ 
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. Such special work programs for young people could also create problems in 
the general workforce in these areas. Presumably there are agencies and 
government departments already operaring in the fields of community service 
which these programs would encompass. What would be their reactions to 
this intrusion into their fields? What would the unioils think of an influx of 
temporary labour at possibly quite different rates of pay outside union control?- 
Would the clients of such services feel they were being downgraded or used to 
solve other people's problems? 

Perhaps a better solution than creating special short-term job programs 
would be to expand government assistance to agencies working in these fields 
enabling chem to employ more staff and extend their functions. This would 
require an understanding that the majority of new employees would be young 
entrants to the workforce and that a training component would be built into 
their work. 

Other measures could include subsidizing the employment of certain 
categories of young people, as is already being done with apprentices, and 
revising terms and conditions of employment to make young people more 
competitive in the job market. 

New Ediucational Programs ^ 

Refreshment, updating and retraining is usually provided by post-school 
institutions as well as by in-service courses in such institutions. This sort of 
continuing education should be encouraged and expanded, but "more 
importantly, much training of this kind might take place^at the workface. This 
would, however, probably involve subsidizing such programs from 
government funds. 

A. substantial number of industrial and commercial organizations currently 
conduct training programs for their staff. Relatively little is known about such 
programs, their' purposes and scope, their effectiveness and ^alue, and the 
extent to which they interest and attract workers at different levels in an 
organization. We believe that a marked expansion of such programs could 
well take place, and cite as evidence the range of such programs in operation 
in Sweden and in Scotland, countries with similar problems to those currently 
existing in Australia. Courses conducted close to the workface have, we 
believe, a greater chance of-^serving the needs of individuals as well as the 
brganization and thus will be seen to be more relevant both by those taking 
the courses as well as by those conducting them. \ 

The growth of programs being conducted by the trade unions in the 
training of their members would also seem to be an important development' 
that should not be starved of funds .and could well be expanded and 
diversified. Moreover, it is possible that much desirable flexibility would be 
lost if such, programs were incorporated into the TAPE sector. We suggest that 
an important development to ' which the unions should give every 
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consideration is the further .education of their members to advance their 
personal development in every possible way. 

It is cicaiMhat if the educational needs and employment prospects of the 
majority of young A^T<iTalians are to be met and enhanced, the existing 
educational institutions on which to focus are not the schools, the universities 
or the colleges of advanced education, but the TAPE institutions and 
community colleges. TAPE enrolments, of which a majority are part-time, are 
more than double those in other post-secondary insiitutions and 63 per cent of 
total TAPE enrolments in 1974 were in vocationally-oriented courses. In all 
TAPE streams, 44 per cent of enrolments were of students under 21 years of 
age.^^ This indicates the importance of TAPE as a study option for school- 
leavers, both for vocational training and for basic education. This is a trend 
which should be encouraged, especially for students who le^ye school at the 
end of the compulsory period. Study in a TAPE inkitutioiir' especially part- 
time and combine4 with work, does not have the disadvantages of isolation, 
unreality, perceived irrelevance and petty restrictions which are inherent in 
the school situation for these students. They can. concentrate on acquiring the 
skills and competence which they see as relevant in their jobs and their 
personal lives and which form a basis for employment and further training. . 

A large number of part-time enrolments of people undciP 19 in the trades 
strc-am of TAPE institutions are apprentices, who would appear to be among 
the most well satisfied' of all adolescents. The current problems in the 
apprenticeship system .and its possible expansion should be thoroughly 
investigated, particularly with a view to maintaining the enormous advantages 
of apprentices being based and gaining their praaical experience in the 
workplace. 

There is, however, a tendency for otJier occupations,j^such as nursing, which 
have traditionally combined training with work, to base their training almost 
completely in educational institurioas and to demand educational pre-requisites' 
such as the HSC for entry to training cpu?ses. This is unfortunate and closes off 
options for many young people. If it does occur, and we suggest it .should be 
strongly resisted, it is essential thj\t bridging courses should be provided for 
nursing aides to equip them to undertake nursing training, and it could even 
be of value to provide courses to equip nurses for entry to training courses for 
medicine of social work or related fields. The rise of arbitrary educational 
credentials for entry to various levels of occupational activity has closed off 
options for people to work their way up jn a field and has produced what 
almost amounts to a caste system of occupational choice. Whereas once it was 
possible to work one's way up from messenger boy to managing direaor, it is 
now highly likely that the managing director will be recruited from entrants 
to the firm at a high level determined by the ppssessioii of particular 
credentials. Meanwhile the messenger boy can progress only to a defined 
ceiling beyond which he cannot go without acquiring these credentials. A 
.system of on-the-job training or closely integrated part-time study in TAPE 
institutions would be preferable to the imposition of credential-based ceilings 
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and would enable every worker to develop his talef^^ td the full and progress 
as far as he was able. Movements in this direction might help-to ovcrcome'- 
some of the educational and work problems of young people. 

Recurrent education and opportunities for upgrading skills should be 
available to all age groups, not just the young. If those engaged in educational 
activity were more evenly spread throughout all age groups, it would ease the 
transition from education to work because this education would not be so 
heavily concentrated on the young. With more older workers temporarily out 
of the workforce for educational purposes it would be necessary to spread 
existing work between more people on a more equitable basis, and more 
young workers would need to be brought in. 

PREPARATION FOR CREATIVE LIVING 

In the preceding section^, consideration has been given to proposals for the 
solution to the current problems of youth that invjolve further education and 
employment. In both areas, the dangers of segregating youth from people of 
other ages have been discussed. As both Smith and Otlosky^* and the Panel on 
Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee in the United States^^ 
have pointed out, the benefits of integrating youth'-with adults would seem to 
greatly outweigh the benefits of segregation by age in the socialization of 
youth. However, neither formal education nor employment and the gaining 
of economic independence cover fully all aspects of personal development in 
the transition from childhood to aduk life. There is an area of preparation for. 
creative living concerned with the development of interpersonal relationships 
with people of all ages, with the acquisition^ of a system of values and with the 
selection of creative leisure-time pursuits that is being largely ignored in the 
present-day provision for the socialization of youth. While this aiea is not 
divorced from those of learning or work it is not adequately. covered by the 
proposals we have made. We argue that programs that will provide for 
individual devjslopment^ in the area that we have elected to call creative 
living* are required. Nevertheless, it is important that such programs should 
not divorce the youth who participate in them from the rest of society but 
should lead them into closer involvement with other people across the whole 
of the age range. ' . .. 

In Australia, we have had little experience with • ^Youth Service 
Orgaiiizations such as the Peace Corps of the United States or Volunteer 
Service Overseas in Britain. and we have little direct knowledge to draw upon 
^ in'this area. However, we note that these schemes have provided opportunities 
for few young people to employ their energies in making a contribution to 
society. Furthermore, we question the value of the emphasis on service 
overseas when there are equally valuable but different contributions to be 
made nearer to home. Nevertheless, we argue that these service organizations 
could provide a model if correctly directed for promoting the development of 
youth in this third area of preparation foj creative Hying. 
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In Australia, there are many institutions that have programs of service that 

atrophy for lack-oFcncrgy and manpower to sustain them. Wc have in niimcl 

institutions that serve an expressive and integrative role which include such 
organizations as churches, museums, galleries, theatres; institutions that 
provide services to individuals, which include care of the aged, the very 
yoiing. the infirm and the handicapped; institutions that are concerned with 
community services, such as those responsible for parks and gardens and the 
conservation of the environment, or with the provision of recreational 
facilities; and finally institutions that foster general welfare, such as the defence 
services, and emergency services. It is advocated that extensive service 
programs should be promoted that will provide opportunities for youth to 
undertake work with such institutions. 

We would not envisage that a complex administrative organization should 
be established that would carry out work in these areas, but rather that 
programs should be developed by existing service organizations : that will 
receive financial support provided young people aged 15 to 24 years are 
engaged in such work. It would seem important that participation in such 
programs should not be seen as a temporary expedient filling the free time of 
youth while unemployed, but rather as planned service of six to 12 months 
duration or longer, alternating with a period of study and training or with a 
period in the regular workforce. 

CONCLUSION 

If the assumption is correct that the current high level of unemployment's not 
just the consequence of a short-term cycle of events,- but the outcome ot 
structural changes in the labour force, then the problems of unemployed youth 
will remain for an indefinite period.' Some of the envisaged .100 000 to 
200 000 youth who cannot find employment will return for further schooling 
or for training programs in TAPE institutions,''Soine will find gainful work as 
employers are encouraged to engagc^^a higher proportion of youtK. Neverthe- 
less, there will remain a very substantial number for whom alternative 
programs that foster personal growth and development will- have to be 
established. 

There are already in existence organizations that arc directed towards the 
service of youth such as the Outward Bound Movement, the Scout and Guide 
Movements, the YMCA and YWCA, and Rural Youth. These organizations 
grew and flourished under different circumstances. If new programs are to be 
set Up to cater for the changing needs of youth, then these organizations should 
-. also be encouraged to redevelop their programs away from those of leisure 
time pursuits towards sustained programs of service, adventure and prep- 
aration for creative Hving. However, the problem is too great for such organ- 
izations to handle. . 

A possible solution would appear to be a Youth Service Movement sup- 
ported from public moneys^ through which youth undertake sustained service 
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acti Wt) _rot_,periods--o£-six-to -12-months-or-more. Such activity~sh~oulcl~Bc~ 
alternated with education and/or work, and should not involve the 
segregation of youth from other age groups, but should serve to bring youth 
into closer contact with people of all ages. 

However, we recognize that other possible approaches to solving this major 
problem could well be evolved, and some potentially valuable programs could 
have a greater educational component. Nevertheless, we* believe that it is 
necessary to warn against the ever-present danger of viewing such programs in 
terms of courses conducted by institutions established by the educational 
bureaucracy for a specific purpose. Such institutions are over-concerned with 
their staff establishments and their building programs so that they have 
insufBcient flexibility to meet changing needs and changing circumstances. 
Too little is known about the wide range of educational programs run" by 
industry and commerce for the training of staff on the job. We would argue 
that these also provide a hopeful area for future development. 

It is of some concern to us that the magnitude of the problems that appear to 
be forming in Australia and have already emerged overseas, are not being 
appreciated in this country. Educators, employers and politicians have not as 
* yet accepted that the • problem is one of considerable proportions and 
significance for the future of this country. Yet it has become increasingly 
obvious to us that no long-term solutions to the problems of youth education 
and employment or to the broader questions of general unemployment and 
worker dissatisfaction can be found in Australia without the active co- 
operation of both employers and trade unions. Trade unions in Australia, in 
particular, are in a position to influence the v/orking conditions and terms of 
employment for the majority of Australians as well as to promote or hinder 
the development of young people and their smooth absorption into the 
workforce. Any government wishing' to address itself seriously to these 
problems must seek the ppinions and the help of the trade union movement 
and attempt to ensure that all measures taken will be supported by the unions. 
Otherwise there is a strong risk that the best of policies will not meet with 
success, and the. present and future generations of youth will fail to make a 
satisfactory transition from the restricted world of schooling to the wider 
world of gainful employment and creative participation in adult life. 
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By thc\cncl of 1978 the renewal program for Australian schools, as defined by 
. the Karmel report, will be* five years old and indeed may be regarded as 
having come to an end in many of its aspects. This volume constitutes an 
attempt to analyse and assess the various features and phases of this renewal 
program: There can be little doubt that, in spite of the humanity and freshness 
of the Karmcl report's discussion, in spite also of the dedication of the Schools • 
Commission and of the vast sun;is of money \ /ided l|y the Commonwealth 
Govcrnniept, the prevailing tone of this assessment is a critical '•one. The 
renewal program is perceived, both by the authors repijescnted in this volume 
and by the community at large, as having been less prjoductive of educational 
improvements than might'' have been reasonably expected. Although problems 
always remain, a number of unresolved matters seem, to us to have particular 
urgency after the educational and other developments 'of the past five years,: 
This concluding article surveys three of the issues iwhich we, regard as 
espedaily important for future educational debate in Australia: 

1 The question of resources and the -improvement in the quality 'of 
Australian education, particularly as concerns educational goals and 
curriculum developrr.ent. * ' ! 

2 The. question of tht: means . of funding non-goyerrimcnt schools in 
Australia and of the principles by which access to resources by. all groups 
within Aiistralian education should be secured, \ 

3 The nest of the question* surrounding the relationship between work and 
education and the implications for educational theory and practice of a 
rapidly deteriorating labour market. } 

Aspects of these issues, as well as the important matter of the future role of the 
Australian Schools Commission, are also taken up in our introduction to this ' 
volume. 



RESOURCES AND QUALITY^IN EDUCATION 
Psesource targets and renewal goals 

Reflecting the state of public debate at that time, the terms' of refercnce^iven 
to the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission were 
couched almost entirely in terms of resource inputs, their major task being *to 
make recommendations ... as to the immediate financial needs ot schools, 
priorities within these needs and appropriate measures to assist in meeting these 
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needs'.' The School^ Commission Acc has a very similar orientation, but a 
clause is included which allows the Commission to inquire into *3iiy other 
matter relating to primary or secondary education in Australia . . . which the 
Commission considers to be a matter that should be inquired into by the 
Commission'.^ With Jchc exception of some matters recently emergmg, the 
Commission has made little use of this very wide clause and its major thrust 
has been the attempt to achieve the resource targets laid down by the Karmel 
report. ^ 

The Karmel report was commendably explicit about the targets which lay 
behind its recommendations for recurrent grants. Leaving aside special 
assistance for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, the Committee's 
recommendations were based' on an attempt- to increase tlie' volume of 
recurrent resources per pupil employed in government primary schools by 40 
per cent, and in government secondary schools by 35 per cent, by 1979. For 
Catholic systemi\: schools, the target appears to have been to bring recurrent 
resource use up from some 80 per cent of the current levels in government 
primary schools (in 1973) to the government target figure by 1979 (an 
increase of some 75 per cent in six years), while the Karmel programs are also 
aimed at bringing those non-systeitiic non-government school^ currently 
below the 1979 target up to that target resource use by 1979. 

The April 1978 Report of the Schools Commission declared in relation to 
government systems that , . ^ 

only New. South "Wales and Western Australia at the primary level and 
Queensland at- the secondary level arc likely to be short of the targets by the end of 
1978 - 

\ and that *the original targets may be reached by almost all government systems 
\^by the originally scheduled year of 1979 Table 1 shows the coihposition of 
the increase in-recurrent resource use- in government schools systems between 
1972 and I976'and indicates that even by 1976 the targets of 40 per cent and 
35 per cent increases for primary and secondary systems respectively were 
almost achieved for government systems in aggregate. .Even so, the 
composition of the increase" in recurrent resources per pupil may give rise to 
some questions, for in both types of school njo*eT^ian half of the improvement 
in recurrent resources-has^^enaccounted for by categories other than teachers. 
In keeping with its emphasis on broad resource aggregates, the Commission 
has not provided any analysis of the efficiently of the pattern of increased 
resource use which has taken place, but at first glance it is disturbing that 
^ajly half (primary) and over half (secondary) of the increase in resource use 
has been acc\)unted for by increases in general ancillary staff , (janitor or 
caretaker), superannuation and pensions, and goods and services. s . 

The Commission' is much less sanguine about resource trends in the non- 
goverument school sector in recent years. Full figures ai'e available only for 
1976, but between 1972 and 1976 per pupil resource use increased by 27 per 
cent.in uon-gover^ment primary schools and by 26 per cent in secondary 
schools in thi^ sector.\^n spite of an annual rate of growth of real resource use 
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Table i. Components of Total Recurrent Resources Per Pupil, Qovorn- 
ment Systdnris, 1972 and 1976. ^ ! 

(Base of total index, 1972 = 100 for both primary and 
secondary) - . 

- ^nwy secondary 



Teachers 
Professional staff 
Ancillary staff ? 

Instructional 

Clerical 

General 
Superannuation & 

pensions 
Goods & services 



1972 


1976 


ie72 


1970 


81 

1 


98 

4 


78 
2 


87 
4 




4 " 




4' 


4 


2 


7 


3 




8 




1Q 


3 - 
11 


5 

• 16 


3 


5 


lOO . 


137. 


100 


129 



Source: Schools Commission. (1978). Report for 1979-81 Tnennium 
Table 3.1, p.26. , ' 

per pupil of over six per cent during these four years, non-government schools 
tel further, behind government schools —'resources per pupil in^non- 
goVernment primary schools v/ere 7? per cent of those for government 
primary schools in 1972 and 72 per centin,1976, while for secondary schools 
the corresponding figures were 81 per cent and. 85 per cent.* This Ibwr 
resource use in non-government schools is mainly due to the'Catholic system ' 
— in all Catholic systemic schools in 1976, 67 per cent^'of students were 
enrolled in schools which had only 70 per cent or less of the average recurrent 
resource use of government schools\in 1975-76.-' ' « 

Thus it seems that by J 979 the Rarmel report resource targets will have 
been achieved in government schools systems, although one may query some 
aspects of the composition of that increase, and per pupil resource use in non- 
government -schbols will have increased, very rapidly but not to an extent to 
make any progress towards the Karmel report goal of ciosing th'e.gaD between 
resources used in government and non-governmei^t schools. R^iithful to the 
.spirit of the resources-based- renewal program, the Commission in its April 
J 9 78 Report sees the main need for the immediate future as the provision of 
additional resources to non-govef nment schools, from both government and 
private sources, so that the resource Use gap with government sc-,ooIs can 
begm to be closed. .This diagnosis, together with the fact that the resource 
targets are being'attained for the government systems, in our view raises again 
the/undamental-issues about the rene^^al program: Is the main educational n^^d 
ol Australian schools increased resource use in the non-government school 
scctbr? Indeed, is there evidence that the achievement of the resource targets in ' 
government fchools has been associated with a corresponding increase in the 
quabty of education in these schools? Are there not serious educational 
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deficiencies requiring attention in many government schools, particularly 
among those in poorer socio-economic areas? In general, does it make sense to 
approach an educational renewal program primarily through financial and 
resource targets? 

These fundamental questions raise philosophical and value as well as 
empirii:al issues and simple answers could not be given even if much more 
empirical evidence was available, but we will cite three consjjlerations which 
seem to us to be relevant. Firstly, our subjective judgment would be that, in 
spite of the achievement by the. government school systems of the Karmel 
report resource targets, community concern about the adequacy of the 
Education provided in these schools has increased rather than declined over the 
past five years. Of course, there could be many explanations of this fact, if it is 
such: rising community expectations- about schools, the focusing of com- \ 
munity concern about economic or other developments on the schoolsjand so 
on. But it is at least consistent with the view that the basic problemsl in the 
schools lie elsewhere than in the amount of resources available. ' 

Secondly, on the basis of the existing empirical information, iwhich 
inevitably makes use of truncated measures of educational quality, it would 
appear that Catholic schools are achieving higher levels of educational 
outcomes than government schools in spite of lower resource inputs. Several 
relevant pieces of evidence concerning this question can be gleaned/rom the 
results of the lEA study of an Australia- wide sample of schools reported by 
Keeves in this volume.^ Students in Catholic schools are shown by the lEA 
data to be performing appreciably better on word knowledge and science tests 
at the 14-year-old level than students in government schools, in spite of the 
fact that the resources employed in (Government schools per pupil arc 
considerably greater. Keeves also studieJ the distribution by state and school 
system of the low-performing schools in the lEA sample; the striking thing 
from the current point of view is that,* in spite of the very low resource use 
levels in many Catholic schools, no Catholic school was included in the 29 
lowest schools on the word knowledge test, and only 2 Catholic schools were 
in the 28 lowest-performing schools on the science test. It is also worth noting, 
in view of the correlation between socio-economic disadvantage and low 
educational performance, that, as the Karmel report puts it, ^generally, the 
patterns .of disadvantage (of school neighbourhoods) described for the 
government schools are replicated in the Catholic systems'.^ Similar results 
were reported in the Education Research and Development Committee 
repoit, Australian Studies in School Performance. Table 2 reports the survey 
results of that study in terms of the percentage of the sample from each type of 
school who achieved mastery of simple reading and numeration tests. For all 
four cases the performance of students from Catholic schools was superior in 
1976 to that' of students from government schools in spite of the fact chat in 
that yeaf the average resource use in Catholic primary sc^hools, for example, 
was only 70 per. cent of that in gover.v J\ent primary schools. 
' Thirdly, jnalysis of the lEA saniplci; by Rosier* (see Keeves^) presents 
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Table 2: Literacy ahu Numeracy by Sctiooi Type, 1976. 

(Percentage of sample achieving mastery; %) 



School typa 



Gov«rnm»nl 



ind«p«nd«nt 



Reatiing 
lO-yr.-olds 
14-yr.-olds 

Numeration 
10-yr.-olds 
14-yr.-oids 



51 
69 

74 
72 



58 

'80 

80 
79 



62 
89 

77 
90 



Source: Bourke, S.F: and J. P. Keeves (Eds) 
School Performance, Volume 111 
and 6.5, pp.92-95. 



(1977), Australian Studies in 
Canberra: AOPS. Tables 6.4 



variations between schools in their 
bund that, of the many variabUs, 



somewhat more direct evid<jncc. Studying 
level of achievement in science. Rosier i 

concerned with the resources available to schools, the only one which had 

, V ' 'I \ j 

significance in explaining variations between schools in student achievement 
in science was the availability of laboratory a.ssistants and other ancillary staff. 
Although there are many qualifications to oe made to any such analysis, Ro/sier 
found that the important variables were ones concerned with the dedication of 
teachers, the form of organization of the school and the intellectual orientation 
oi: the courses. Such Australian studies are :n line with the majority of ov/?rj;eas 
Viiudies in finding little or no correlation between the obvious measures of 
resource availability and student achievem:;nt. For example, after re-anallysiiig 
the data from three of the largest and most comprehensive surveys ever 
undertaken, viz. the Equality of Educational Opportunity and Project [Talent 
suvveys in the USA and the Plowden survey in the UK,Jencks concluc 



*no measurable school resource or policy 



schools' effectiveness in boosting tudenc achievement' and when 
particular survey a given resource is significant 'the gains associated are 
always smair.^" 

These pieces ot evidence inevitably employ only partial measures of quality 



shows a consistent relation 



es that 
hip to 
n any 
almost 



very serious doubt on the wisdom 
renewal on increased provision of 



in education, but they do to our mind cast 
of placing the central focus in educational 

resources. In particular, thei-e is no reason for thinking that in educational tirms 
(as opposed, perhaps, to terms of equity or justice) the major national nced\for 
1979 is to increase the resources available to Catholic schools. More generally 
tlie evidence surely suggests that the primar^y deficiency lies in the quality \>i 
the educational activities whicli are carried on within the schools' (and withi 
homes) rather , thiJn in the amount of resources available to facilitate thesc^ 
activities. Issuei of quality are of course mo^e difficuh to pin down than the 
hard facts of finance and resource use, but they are not forjthat reason any^.less 
real. In the remainder of this section we makc^ some comments on two matters 
which we regaid as central to a quality-oridntcd renewal program, namely 
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clarity about aims and goals of education>and schools and the development of 
new approaches to curriculum. 

Education in schools: aims and priorities 

As. Professor Crittenden points out, the authors of the Karmel report try to 
find a place within the ample folds of their document for most of the 
conflicring interprctarions of the role of the school in circularion at the present 
rime.'* The school is to be an instrument oi socialisation''^; it ^provides a 
practical point for the attack on poverty' and is to be an agent for promoting 
social and economic equality*^; schools, by building within themselves a 
caring community in which both people and educarion are valued, can be a 
regenerating force in society*'*;- scliools, however, have certain special 
functions, such ai the acquisition of skills ani knowledge and iriitiation into 
the cultural hcrit^ge*^; afc the same rime, they should respond both to the needs 
of the indivi JuaI and to the demands of both the local communiries and wider 
>5roups. ^uch an aK-embracing approach is d* '^urbing, not because schools may 
r^oi }p\:rhaps be validly called upon to fulfil e/«ch of these funcrions nor because 
rh-?. Interim Committee overlooked vital distinctions, but simply because the 
Committee's approach to educational renewal did not seem to be founded on a 
firm conceptual base sctring order and priorirics among these disparate goals. 
The Schools Commission has done little to attempt to impose priorities on 
thcie goals and seems to have operated with a similariy wide range of 
conceptions. 

For our part, we would seek to insist on two fundamental distincrions. The 
^ first is the distinction between education and schooling. While there may be 
many disputes about what education is, to educate a person is cleady 
conceptually disrinct from putring him through school. In other rimes and 
places and perhaps even in our own, men have been educated without, or 
perhaps even in spite of, attending school, and clearly a school can offer other 
things (such as socializarion, religious jrtStrucrioh or physical development) 
than education. The Interim Committee rightly stressed the importance of 
education as a life-time process, not to be terminated at the date of leaving 
school *^ and hence acknowledged the disrinttion being pointed to here. This 
simple and obvious distinction raises two matters on which any school renewal 
program must declare itself-— what it conceives the nature of education to be 
and what priority it gives to education among the many goals which a school 
may seek. ' \ 

These are clearly matters on which the community must reach a decision. 
The decision can be reached as a result of a conscious process of deliberation, 
in which case what we value has some chance of determining what we do in 
education, or else simply emerge as the de facto result of a multitude ot 
educational policies and decisions. Our own approach would be to regard 
education as a process which attempts to initiate a person, by a range of 
morally acceptable methods, into the patterns of thought, feeling and action 
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characteristic of the culture in which he is ])eing educated. This involves, ititer 
alia, bringing him to some familiarity witli and competence within various 
areas of human knowledge and understanding, to some commitment to the 
values implicit in those areas of knowledge and in that culture, and to the 
ability to distance himself from that culture and re-assess any given aspect of it. 
This approach would strcssthe central place of knowledge and understanding 
in the life of any person, be it the understanding of those areas in which liis 
income is earned, the understanding of other people necessary to live in human 
society, or the understanding of artistic and cultural matters necessary for ^ 
fulfilling recreation. We would argue that in the current organization o* 
society, 'it is essential that the schools be thought of above all as agenci'!?, fc; 
providing education in this sense and that this primary function of s-^ht-^ 
should be jealously guarded against the many forces which work to dilvre it. 

The second fundamental distinction is between outcomes which a> pht 
of as being achieved by educating a person and those other outcomes whic.i a 
school may -cck to attain, but by other means than by. providing an education. 
For example, most migrants coming into. Australia share a common European 
culture vyith the local community, even though they differ in the manifesta- 
tions and artefacts of culture. A school may seek to integrate these migrants 
into the community eitht*r by providing them with the best possible education 
it can (and thus, for example, teaching where necessary in migrant languages 
and making use of migrant cultural influences as well as local material to 
initiate them into the common culture) or by a variety cf non-educative 
assimilation programs. While the point cannot be adequately developed here, 
we would believe that many of the apparently non-educative goals which 
schools are asked to achieve can be reached only by providing adequate 
education and that schools should only undertake non-educative programs 
after serious consideration. 

Because of its primary concentration on resource targets, the Schools 
Commission seems to have given little sei'ious attention to specification of the 
educational goals towards which its programs are directed. This has in turn 
resuhed in a tendency for funds being used to support a wide range of 
activities, many of which, while undoubtedly worthwhile, have little or no 
direct relevance to improving education in the sense outlined above. (One 
example is the massive increase in janitor/caretaker staff in schools referred to 
above, which accounted for almost one-third of the increased resource use in 
government schools between 1972 and 1976.) We would argue strongly that 
an essentia) feature of any educational renewal program is an attempt to seek 
some community consensus about :.he aims and goals of education and of 
schools; our own view would kt iuAt renewal should centre on an attempt to 
improve the ability of the schools to educate in the sense Wi: have given and 
that other factors should be given a secondary role. Oi^Jy in the context of 
some explicitly formulated aims can activicies be structured and attention, 
centred on the central issues pertaining ccj j.;;qliry, one of which is curriculum 
development. 
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It should be noted that the Schools Commission is strongly resistant to this 
view. In the April 1978 Report, the Commission indicates that it 

accepts the developmental model ot school change which begins from' looking at 
what is being done» not from debate about aims. Such debates arc inevitably 
co»iducted at such a hiph level of generality as to have little siijniticancc for 
practice, \yhat is being done, not the rhetoric* is what is significant.'^ 
This is a remarkable statement, for^there is ot course no signii^-cabcc inherent 
ill facts or actions themselves, independently of human purposes, aims and 
values. Only in" relation to a given aim or value will a particular development 
be significant* or irrelevant, and one can judge whether what i.s being done is 
or is not significant only in relation to some specified aim or value. 

Curriculum and culture 

As noted in the introduction to this volume, recent Schools Commission 
reports have given some hints that the dominance of resource targets is being 
broken and one of these hints is the indication that curriculum devclopinent 
will be increasingly important in the years to come. Although we would have 
some doubts about the direction in which the Commission appears to be 
moving on curriculum, this is a welcome initiative, for curriculum issues 
directly affect the quality of educational activities in the ckssrooiti. 

References to curriculum are scattered throughout the Schools Commission 
documents, fiom which the following points may be culled as expressing the 
Comroif.sion's views. Firstly, there is a heavy stres.s on the autonomy <>f the 
teachers, the schools and the school systems and on the right of all pupiis to 
equality of opportunity both in provision and outcomes. Secondly, there is the 
shift of emphasis from the old divisions of the talented and untalented V'.> die 
notion of advantaged and disadvantaged. Thirdly, notions of autonomy ./ud 
individuality are bedded in the context of agreement that all pupils >vill learn 
habits of thought and of communication as well as necc\.wiry functional skills. 
Fourthly, there is a somewhat pious and undeveloped thought that schooling 
ought to be meaningful. 

These positions occasionally leave the Schools Commission in contradictory 
stances. Because the Schools Commission ha.s not, as it could not have, ignored 
a functioning society with well-established divisions of labour and of 
opportunity, the stress on autonomy does not easily produce any practical 
outcomes. There are, however, more serious problems. For example, there is 
the problem of arriving at forms of education and of meaningfulness in which 
autonomy and individuality are a basis for structures and v .ictices, while at 
the same time those structures provide a workable context for education 
without necessarily limiting autonomy and individuality. If the idea of 
autonomy were pushed to its logical ^extreme, it would be a recipe for 
anarchy. If the Schools Commission's thinking on the cur-riculum, with its 
stress on autonomy, is to be workable and become practic^ally applied in 
schools, it needs a context with.constraints such as we now have\ with divisions 
of labour* ... 
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For various and perhaps understandable*;; reasons, the Schools Commission 
has not yet been able to consciously and systematically develop an adequate 
basis for its thinking on curriculum. It has responded 'perhaps for political 
reusuns, to certain values which have become widespread in the community in 
jeceni- years, The ideas of autonomy and of independence of thought, and of a 
meaningfulness which attaches to personal activities and which renders the 
individual person an active agent in a. more general context, are old ideas in 
education. What is new about these ideasvis tliat they are now apparently 
valued far beyond their old confines of special intellectual groups and leisured 
classes. These are ideas wFiicli have been inherent in intellectual, culture and in 
Christian traditions ofuniversal brotherhood. In the past^ these ideas were held 
but they were not universal practices. Their practice was limited in various 
ways. In the Catholic tradition, the universality of cv'juality and. personal 
responsibility were constrained by transcendental considerations. In the 
Protestant tradition, although a more earthly one, equality and personal 
responsibility were part ot a project which combined transcendentalism, 
scientific understanding and control of the world, which effectively led to 
capitalism, class society and the theoretical domination by scientific elites. 
Such restrictions or constraints are now increasingly rejected, and for our part 
we do not wish (o see the re-establishment of the type of elitism that once 
prevailed, hiowevcr, some restriction on personal .autonomy is necessary if 
social meaningfulness and an actual existence is to continue. While there may 
be little left in Matthew Arnold's particular ideas on the manner in which 
cultural processes would restrain the anarchy of individual enterprise, it is still 
true that a culture must provide both the basis of, and the restrictions on, the 
development of individuality. 

In moving beyond the autonomy ot schools and of school systenis to the 
content of curriculum and to the possibility of a common core curriculum, 
two approaches have surfaced in recent discussion. One approach sees the 
common core of curriculum development as founded on the need to provide 
students with a basic grid of skills necessary for life in modern society, yc'hile 
the other argues for a mapping of our culture and a synthesis of the results as 
the fouivlations of the common core curriculum. Neither of these approaches 
seeins u) us entirely appropriate to the present situation. 

Our objection to the skill specification of the content of curriculum is' that, it . 
seriously deyalu<-:; the content ot the culture to which education'provides ;in 
initiation. This content involves a whole pattern of knowledge, values, 
attitudes, experiences and ways of acting, and while there are contlicts and 
disagreements within society about many of these aspects. the attempt to reach 
a common program through concentration on content-neutral skills empties 
the curriculutn of essential elements. Our concern about the program to 
generate a common core curriculum by firstly producing a map of the features 
of our culture and by secondly generating some synthesis and reconciliation of 
conflicting elements, turns on the criteria on which, and the process by which, 
the synthesis or reconciliation is achieved. A map of A us t rah an or Western' 
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culture will be very extensive and will include many conflicting elements, so 
that any core curriculum project wul need to impose prioiities and structures, 
and what criteria are appropriate here ^vjH be disputed within the society. 
Further, if, as seems to be intended by the proponents of this view, the 
mapping and the synthesis and reconciliation are to be carrif^d out by a group 
of academics or bureaucrats, it is very doubtful whether che results of this 
intellectual exercise will generate a practical response from those involved in 
the actual teaching situation. 

' The suggestion we would make is that the moverrient towards a common 
curriculum should start with the promotion of a wide-ranging discussion 
among teachers and within the community at large about what features of our 
p:cscnt culture are necessary for life in Australian society at the present time.^** 
Such grass-roots discussion woM reduce the chances that any results were 
purely intellectual creations which did not impinge on the classroom situation, 
while the focus on necessities would both embody a view about the appropriate 
criteria to employ and provide the basis on which different^roups might agree 
on the types of content which were appropriate for a common curriculum, 
while taking different views about central issues within each area. This 
approach would also provide the appropriate basis for discussion of values in 
education, for any culture must possess an underlying value framework, and 
coming to understand what values are necessary for life in one's society is a 
crucial aspect of both learning and living. 

FIlvlANCING INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
* Recent developments 

The Karmel report camiot be said to have a fully developed theoretical 
position about the role of independent schools in the Australian education 
system, but its remarks on this topic are at once puzzling and intriguing. The 
authors of the report made various suggestive remarks about the long-term 
situation, but envisaged a quite difFerent position in the short term. The 
Interim Committee placed strong emphasis on diversity in approaches to 
schooling and, partly as a result, ^values the right of parents to educate their 
children outside government schools' and asserted that when all schools are 
raised to the present high standard of many private schools even such private 
schools 'would be equally eligible for public support along with all other 
schools of comparable standard'.^^ At one point, the Interim Committee 
looked to *thc eventual development of a school system itself diverse, where all 
schools supported by public money can. operate without charging fees'*^ and 
elsewhere it suggested that, in a context of a 

price for choice. . . . parental contributions might be expected to cover a fair share 
of the costs of running non-government schooh and thus some matching ot fees to 
Commonwealth contributions could be required.^' 
In the long run, then, tfie Interim Committee envisaged a diversity of types 
of schools (governm.ent schools, existing religious and non-religious 
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independent schools and new kinds of independent schools)''''', all eligible for 
government. support, so that *the level of resources in all schools having access 
to public funds would be determined on essentially'common criteria"^'', while 
a-special contribution would be required from those sending their children to 
non-government schools. In historical perspective, one of the major aspects of 
the Karmcl report may prove to be this commitment to a unified approach to 
all Australian schools. 

This striking new perspective on the role of independent schools could not 
be implemented, however, because *priorities must be established*.''* For the 
immediate future, then, the Committee's position was that, because of gross 
differences in standards between schools and because of limited availability of 
funds, priority must be given to those schools with standards below desired 
levels, *thereby deferring the eligibility for extensive support of .schools 
presendy having very high standards until others have been raised nearer to 
them'.^^ Thus, while there are many scKools below target standards, the 
Committee argued that parents are free to send their students to schools with 
resources above target levels but it *does not accept their right to public 
assistance to facilitate this choice*.'^^ The result was the well-known 
classification of independent schools (apart from Catholic systemic primary 
schools) by resources employed, aid. being scaled down as resource use 
increases and being phased out entirely for those schools in the highest 
category. Aid to systemic schools was ' to be provided as a block grant 
determined , in terms of the average resource use level of the- schools in the 
system. Many other aspects of the Interim Committee's funding methuJj; are - 
illuminatingly discussed in the article by Mortensen in this volume.^' 

a' ■ ■ 

This general approach has been adopted by the Schools Commission arid, 
after some variations, has resulted in 1977 and 1978 in corrimon wealth 
reci.irrent grantis~"pef student to ~h"on-gbvLTh to a givcii 

percentage of the per student recurrent expenditure in government schools. 
The percentage recommended by the Commission for 1978 varied according 
to resource use in the schools, from 12 per cent for the highest level schools to 
32 per cent tor thoi;e at the lowest level. These percentages were struck alter 
having regard to state contributions, with the intention that the total public 
recurrent expenditure, contribution . to independent schools should range 
between 30 per cent and 50 per cent of per student recurrent expenditure in 
government schools. However, in the 1978 and 1979 guidelines to the. 
Commission, the Federal Government indicated that it wished to see the 
federal per capita payment to all schools phased up to a minimum ot 20 per 
Cent, so that the percentage of standard costs being provided to she top two 
levels of schools is being phased up to this figure. For 1979, grants will range 
between 16 per cent and 33 per c^nt of standard costs for primary schools and 
between . 15 per cent and 31 per cent for secondary schools. Nevertheless, the 
levels of resource use are so^defined that, for independent schools in 1976. 88 
per cent of all primary enrolments and 59 per cent of all secondary enrolments 
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(76 per cent overall) were in the lowest level and were in receipt of the 
maximum subsidy figure. 

Problems in current approaches 

In spite of its adoption of this general approach deriving from the Interim 
Committee report, the Schools Commission continues to express doubts about 
its adequacy and equity, One reflection of these doubts was the proposal in the 
1976—78 Triennium Report to establish a category of 'supported' independent 
schools, which would be fully supported by government funds on the 
condition that enrolments are open to all students and that a minority of public 
nominees are accepted on the governing board. While reduced in scale in 
subsequent reports, this potentially revolutionary proposal has continued to be 
supported by the Comiiiission. which sees it as a way of. meeting the needs of 
low fee. low standard schools which cannot be met within the existing subsidy 
arrangements. In its 1977—79 Triennium Report the Commission also raises 
but does not attempt to resolve the issue of 'whether the level of public 
subsidies can continue to relate only to resource levels in schools without 
regji'j d ro ■parental effort and capacity*'^^, but this becomes a dominant issue in 
the 'i1iV9-8 I Triennium Report. 

It does seem clear that the current theory and practice of funding 
independent schools is unsatisfactory and in justification of this claim we will 
offer three specific and two gcjieral points. The three specific points are: 

1 As Professor Crittenden has pointed oiit^^, there are in Australia some 
high standard government schools which are above the target standards. 
Indeed, the Commission's own data indicate that in 1976 some 
government systems in aggregate were above the target standards. If \yhat 
disqualifies certain parents 'public assistance to facilitate their choice^ is 
that the school chosen is above target staiidards~ it would seem to follow 
that parents sending children to those government schools should be 
deprived of assistance also. In general, it does seem highly anomalous that 
there can be wealthy parents who happily send their children to a high 
quality government school at public expense while parents on average 
mcomes who choose an independent school of comparable quality have in 
principle no rights to public assistance. 

2 Consider now two sets of parents on equal incomes, one of which sends 
their children to a high quality independent school /while the other 
chooses an independent school of low standards. The implication of the 
Karmel :report*s short-term principles is that only the parent who chooses 
the lower standard institution is entitled to public assistatv.e and the 
poorer the institution he chooses the more assistance he receivf^.s The only 
difference posited between the two seis of parents is that one chooses to 
devote a higher proportion of their income to the education of their 
children and this disqualifies them from public assistance. Such a situation 
is manifestly inequitable and will also have the effect of reducing the 
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incentive for parents to invest in education. This in tprn relates to an issue 
which is a major concern in the 1979-81 Triennium Report, namely the 
relation of government funding to personal effort. '-'^ ' 
3 One problem which both the Interim Committee and. the Schools 
Commission recognize in the present pattern of funding is as follows-'^' 
Consider a Category 2 school which currently has resources a» about the 
1979 target standards as a result of charging high fees and receives only a 
little federal assistance and consider a Category 6 school with low fees 
(suppose 10 per cent of those for the previous school) and large federal 
funding grants. The Karmcl report assumes that fees etc. will rise in line 
with average incomes so <hat fees in the Category 6 school will remain 10 
per cent of those in the Category 2 school. If the Karmel grants had their 
planned effect and raised the Category 6 school to the same resource use 
standard as the Category 2 school by 1979, then in 1979 we would have 
two independent schools operating at similar levels, one primarily as a 
result of fees and the other primarily as the result of government grants. 
This would be grossly inequitable between parents on similar incomes 
sending their children to these schools. The Karmel report recognizes the 
problem of which the above is a dramatic example and says that it 'should 
be considered as a matter of urgency by the Commission*."*^ One 
possibility the Karmel report suggests, however, is that 

parental contributions might be expected to cover a fair share of the costs of 
running non-government schools and thus some matching of fees to 
Coininonwcaltn contributions might be required."^'* ^ 

The Interim Committee then acknowledged that a radically different 
pattern of funding of independent schools to the one proposed would 
soon be needed. — - * 

The two general comments we would offer on the Karmel report's short- . 
term funding programs are these. Firstly, each of the three specific problems 
discussed above arises because the Committee chooses to decide the level of 
support by reference to the resources of schools rather than of parents. It is 
children who get well or poorly educated and, in the independent school 
sector, it is primarily parents who combine with governments to fmaiice the 
cost of educatir nal services provided for their children, and hence it is 
primarily parents and their children who are the beneficiaries of government 
assistance. This being so, .;ie only way we can see^of developing an equitable 
system of funding independent schools is for the government to take account 
of the circumstances of individual parents. Secondly, given the way social 
programs develop a momentum and strength of their own, it does seem 
unrealistic of the Committee to propound one view as a long-term goal and 
yet implement programs for the short-term based on quite different principles. 
Unless changes are madc\ the short-term policy will become so entrenched 
that it will be impossible to implement quite different principles, and this is 
certainly one interpretation of the generally hostile reaction given to the new 
proposals made in the Commission's 1979-81 Tricnnium Report. If the 
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Interim Committee really did desire implementation of'its long-term position, 
it would have been necessary to establish prioriliei within a framework 
consistent with that position. 

The Schools Commission's new proposals for financing non- 
government schools 1 

Responding to these and other difficulties seen as iLherent in the existing 
financial arrangements, the Schools Commission proposed in its April 1978 
Report a quite new approach to financing non-governinent schools. The new 
scheme envisages three levels of commonwealth support-, corresponding to 
three levels df.resource use in schools and of commioneht of private and state 
resources^. The three levels are as follows: V 
Group r.' Schools operating at or above target resource standards. Resources 
contributed by various groups as a percentage of target resource 
standards: 

■ ,-; ; ::'Sch6ol community , . » 60 per cent (+) 

-^ V' -- .Stiate Government 20 per cent 

Federal Government •20 per cent 

Group' 2; Schools operating at 89-99 per cent of target resource standards: 

School community 39-49 per cent 

State Government 20 percent . 

-■ - . — — Federal Government ^ 30 per cent 

Group 3, Schools operating at 85-88 per cent of target resource standards: 
School community 25—28 per cent 

State Government 20 per cent 

Federal Government 40 per cent 

Schools which are unwilling or unable to provide from their own resources at 
least 25 per cent of target resource levels will continue to receive federal 
subsidies based on existing percentages of target resource levels (^3 per cent for 
primary and 31 per cent for secondary schools), provided that they continue 
private effort at present levels in real terms. If this proposal was acceptable. to., 
the government, the Commission planned to phase it in over the three years 
1979-:3 1 , but the government did not accept it in the guidelines for 1979 and 
both the Commission and the government are to publish discussion papers on 
theissuetowards the end of 1978. 

Among the main features of this new scheme are the change to expressing 
federal government contributions to non-government schools as a proportion 
of target resource standards rather than of standard government school costs 
' and the partial freedom which it gives to schools or school systems to opt for a 
given level of government support provided they ^an ifleet the requirements 
about private effort. ; 

One of the main reasons which led the Commission to propose this scheme 
was it.s concern ov^r trends in low resource non-government schools. As 
indicated in the Snt section of this article, between 1972 and 1976 resource 
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'Source: Schoors Commission. (1978). Report for the Triennium 1979-81, 
Table 6.4. p.70.\ ' ; ' 

in thos^ schools fell further behind that in corrcsponcliiig government 



use 



schools, in spite of increasing tjuite strongly in aaiial terms. This was partly 
due to a declnie in the relative contribution of what the Commission refers to 
as 'private ettWt in these schools. Some data on income from private sources 
for Cithohc sWeniic schools in 11)74 and 1976 is shown in Table'3. It is 
evident that t^r both primary and secondary schools, buf "not for mixed 
schools, in thcsA systems the '^:otal real va?ue of income per student fell sharply ' 
between 1974 aWl 1976, the fall being 12. .5 per cent in the case of primary 
schools and 3 1 per cent in the case of secondary schools. These falls are almost . 
entirely due to a fall in contributed services — services provided at little or no 
cost by religious ynd at less than full Commission salary rates hy lay staff, 
Contributed servicj^s have decHned iil all types of Catholic systemic schools 
betausi-'ot falls in Vhe number of religious working in the schools and as a 
lesult-of the increase in the salaries of lay statT in Catholic schools-towards ' 
those paid in govcri\nKnt schools. Nevertheless other income-" (from fees and 
other cash income) h\is inereased in real terms iu each type of school shown in- 
Tables. \ 

This decline in inc^!>me from private sources has nitant tl>dV . v,.. :Mj 
systemic schools havd not met the requircinei.': t'iiat *pr.v;,' v^;» 
inaintained'. which the^ Commission interprets as implying :iUc .»b .'mc Ir ;m 
private sources increase in line with average weekly carn^ng^^. Aic tKe same 
time. Catholic .systemic schools have continued, to experienc:; low relative 
resotirce tise and high government funding ratios — for Catholic systemic 
primary schools in-1 97 7 . -.some 67 per cent of enrolments were in schools with 
resourc e use lesr. tbnn 70 per cent of that in government primary schools .and 
which were, over 70 per' cent government ftinded. These tlicts all imply- a 
dilcnnna tor a Comniission committed to using government ftuids to bring.'all 
schools up to the target level, and the new scheme involves an attempt to ' 
induce all schools and schciol systems to move up to S;') per cent of target 
resource use. For a priniary school system operatfng at 7.0 per cent of target 
rc.sotirces in 1978. resulting say from grants of ^jI^ pcr^jcent and 1 7 per cent of 
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target resources from Federal and State Goverament'i respectively and 20 per 
cent from private sources, the scheme would involve a move to at least 83 per 
cent of resource targets, the federal and state contributions increasing to 40 per 
cent and 20 per cent respectively and private contributions rising to at leasl 25 
per cent of target resource use. The increase in the federal contribution wouldj» 
of course, be contingent on the appropriate increase in private contributions. 

In our view it is clear that this is not an adequate system for the financing of 
non-government schools in Australia and in supj)ort of. this view we will 
outline four objections ta the scheme: 

1 The new proposal still uses the characteristics of the school as the basis for 
determining grants, and so does not avoid most of the problems outlined 

, in the section 'Problems in current approaches'. For example, for two sets 
,of parents-with equal incomes, the federal government grant will amount 
to 40 per cent of target resource use if they choose a Category 3 school 
but to only 20 per a-nt if they choose to devote a higher proportion of 
their income and send their children to a Category I school. It is true that 
this effect has been muted a little in the current version, but only as a 
result of what we regard as another adverse* development, namely a 
reduction of the progressivity of federal grants in favour of lower resource 
schools. 

2 One major reason for the new scheme is said to be the need to induce 
greater private contributions so that these, together with higher 

. government grants, will lead to higher resource use in these schools. But 
there are many disincentives to higher private effort*— indeed incentives 
. are provided only for schools to move up to Category 3 (85—88 per cent . 
of target resource use) and -above that the inducements are all in the 
' direction of disincentives. For schools near the top of Categories 2 or 3 
there is a positive incentive not to move into a higher group, v.'hilc for 
schools near the bottoni of Categories 1 or 2 there is a strong incentive to 
move douni into a lower group. Table 4 gives an example' of a primary- 
school currently on 88 per cent target resource use,- with 38 per cent of 
the target provided from private sources. When the proposed scheme was 
fully in operation, this school would be much better off provided it 
remained on 88 per cent, requiring only 28 per cent of target resources to 
be derived from private sources. But it would have a strong incentive not 
to increase resource use, for if it moved to 90 per cent (and to Category 
2) its federal grant would drop-to 30 per cent and it would have to raise 
an additional 12 per cent of target resources but only obtain a two per 
cent increase in school resources in return. This point also applies in the 

. reverse direction ■ — if a school moved from 90 per cent to 88 pej cent 
resource use it would save 12 per cent of' target resources on private 
contributions while giving up only two per cent on school resource 
usage, - ' : ^ , 

. 3 We know that many schools and some school systems are operating 
. belov/ 70 per cent of target resource standards and an imp6rtant aim of 
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^ PropoMd (Cit«gory 3) 


Propoo«d (Catogory 2) 


State 


^ 17 


20 


20 . 


Federal 


33 


40 


50 


Private 


, -38 


28 


40 


Total 


86 


88 


90 



the scheme is to induce these schools to move up to at least 85 per cent of 
• target resource use- The Commission calculates that, assuming a 
continued decliriti iyi contributed services and tliat all additiofiul real 
priy ate income is derived by way oi fees, average fees in Catliolic 
.systemic primary schools would need to increase in real terms by 66 per 
cent between 1976 and 1981 while for secondary schools the increase 
would be 34 per cent. Obviously for some of the poor school systems the 
increase would be greater than this, and some schools and school systems 
will' not be able or .willing to meet the requirement of 25 per cent of 
target resources being provided from private sources. For these schools 
and systems, presumably the poorest in Australia, federal grants will be^ 
held at 33 per cent of target resources (ptimary) and will fall as a 
proportio^ii of actual government school costs if tliose . rise further. Thus 
the sell erne implies chat for the poorest schools all levels.of government in 
Australia should provide 53 per cent^of target resources while for the 
richest schools the provision would be 40 per cent and for schools 

*^ 'reaching. Category 3 the provision would be 50 per cent. !n terms of 
increases in federal funds over the next few years, these would flow; 

, firstly, into the richest schools as their federal grant moves up to '^0 per 
ceiit and secondly, into those schools who are in or can opt for Category 
3, as their/ federal grant moves up to 40 per cent of target resource jse. 
.Thus the Karmel rept^rt principle of a special commitment to the poorest 
schools would now be completely abandoned. 
4 But our most fundamental objection to thi.s scheme Is that ic seeks to 
. impose the obsession \vith resourc^e use levels which has characterized the 
renewal program so far on schools, and indeed to make acceptance of this 
view a condition of obtaining the highest level of federal assistance. We 

\ have presented evidence above that, many low-resource Catholic schools 

J seem to be performing better in educational terms'than some of their high 
^ resource counterparts in the government sector, and one could also find 
examples of such schools outride the Catholic system. Given this we can 
readily imagine a poor community or diocese'which ha,s schools ot low 
resource use "but fairly high quality taking the view that further a^Witions 
to school resources constituted a*low priority in terjns of the uses of funds 
of the jocal confimunity. They may believe that such additional funds 
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which could be obtained should be dcvotod to community development 
or welfare projects (or that such funds should not be sought, given the 
typical low family income) and that improvements in educational quality 
are most likely to be achieved through curriculum developments or ^ther 
changes which do not involve additional resources per pupil. We can see 
no reason why such a community should receive a lower federal ^rant 
than a wealthier community which devotes .more income to its schc|ol or 
than a community of similar financial standing which has a difTci'ent set of 
priorities or different views about quality in education. In particular, 
given that funds are limited and that there are different views about what 
contributes to improved quality in education, it seems to us quite wrong 
to penalize schools which either do not or cannot place the same 
overwhelming priority on increased resource use as does the Schools 
Commission. 



An alternative approach i 

In considering issues surrounding parents' choice in - education, ^threc 
conflicting matters need to be kept in mind, namely: - ' 

1 the goal of equality ot opportunity in education; 

2 the right of parents to choose the type of education they require for their 
children; a^d . . • 

3 the right of parents to use their resources to improve their cjiildren's 
education. 

Thc/Jnterim Committee, and the present authors, accept these three 
principles, but it is clear that they tend to work in opposing directions. The 

' principle. rtJi50« d'etre of the state school system has been the need to make 
reasonably high standard education equally available to. all sectors of the 

' population, but singlc'-minded improvement of the government sedtor, when 
combined with escalating educational^ costs, can emascu!.U'. parents* choice. 
On the. other hand, ^government support fbr independent schools, together 
with use oMnancial resources" by parents, risks a continuing situation in which 
such children cf wealthy parents obtain a much better education than those. of 
poor parents. Space precludes a thorough discussion of ways of reconciling 
these goals in an Australian context and of taking account of the necessity to 
direct resources to those in greatest liced. We wibh to bUggcbi,*'liowcvci, that 

^he following pattern of funding of independent schools appears to provide a 
viable solution. 

The suggestion would be that the government make available to all parents 
choosing n^-government schools a basic recurrent grant equal to some 
proportion of the average recurrent costs of educating a child in a government 
school. This grant would be taxable, would replace both present direct 
payments to schools and taxation concessions and would be paid partly direct 
to the school and partly by tax credit to the parent. By agreement between 
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government and school authorities, the grants payable to parents would be 
divided between payment to the school and tax credit to parents. This division 
might take place in line with a roughly estimated avei:age amount of tax that 
would be paid on the grant byithc parents in a given school, subject to official 
constraints. If the grants were JS 1000 per pupil, a school with parents on 60 
per cent effective marginal tax rate would receive $400 and the parents a tax 
credit of S600, whilc.if for a schJol in a poor area the^marginal tax rate was 
20 per cent, the school would receive S800 per pupil and the parents a tax 
credit of S260. This would allow parents whose marginal tax rate was below 
the school average to attain a net reduction in tax (or net tax credit) and 
parents above the school average would have a net addition to tax. Of course, 
what proportions any school ppted for would not affect the total flow of funds 
from the government. The proportions chosen only influence the distribution 
of that flow between direct payments to the school and tax credits or 
payments. X \ 

This basic approach, of a grant to the school ^h'^'h is subject to tax for the 
parents, could be varied in several . ways. Gkxn the recent lowering of 
marginal tax ratcs,/it would probably be desirable to make the scheme more 
progressive (ill the/ fiscal sense) than is implied by the use of normal marginal 
tax rates, and a new set of tax rates tied to taxable income cquld be laid out for 
this grant. Obviously many variants are possible here; for example, it might be 
ruled that no tax is paid if the income of the family head is S5000 per annum 
but one per cent of the grant would be paid in tax for every additional S200 
dollars taxable, income, so that the grant w^as fully recalled in tax at an income 
of S25 000 per annum. This would mean that for parents on S5000 per 
snnum the school-parent partnership woulJ receive tljie full SI 000 grant, 
while there would be no net benefit for parent incomes o| S 25 000 per annum 
or over. An approach to funding independent schc. of ^his type would have 
numcr'^us advantages, including the follov;in^: 

1 By comparison with both the existing aii.J pi opoi»ed Schools Commission 
- schemO, parents would not be penalized, relative to either parents on 

similar or hjigher incomes, for seeking high standard education for their 
children, * 

2 While parents would still have to pay a *pricc for choice' 'this price would 
be tied to parents' income and would not need to be crippling for any 
individual. \ 

?> Because v)f clusCcriiig oflow standard schools in low income areas, fcdc 
bii^di would flow in greater degree to the school-parent partnership in 
low standard schools. At the same time, all schools would receive some 
federal funds, the extent of these being determined by the division 
v.'ecided upon between payment vo the school and tax credit to the parent. 
\ 4 The anomalies which the Karmel Committee expected wouldlarise on its 
proposed funding; pattern would not be a problem in this scheme, for 
-schools of similar standards would be ir receipt of different govfcrnment 
.grants only to the e'ctent to which the average incomes jof parents 
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attending the schools differed, and schools of different standards would 
receive equal grants only if the difference in standards was due to 
differences in parental efforts rather than parental incomes. 
5 Above all, a scheme such as this would be compatible with the 
Committee's desire to aid first those most in need and yet also with the 
long-term aim of a stable and equitable scheme in which many types of 
. .'iAdependent schools are funded on a non-controversial basis. Tlie scheme 
could, be introduced initially with a grant of say 50 per cent of average 
goveriiment costs per pupiJ and a highly progressive tax take associated 
with the grants (so that the "clawback' of funds is high), but as initial 
inequalities are overcome the size of the grant could be increased and 
perhaps the progressivity of the clawback eased. The scheme need noi be 
- more costly than current schemes, and the parameters could be set to o 
provide any given level of support to schools and to parents in the non- 
government sector. 

Some reactions to this suggestion 

Since the initial publication of this proposal in the first edition of this book 
there have been a number of discussions of the underlying issues. In paragraph 
3.34 of its Report for the 1976-78 Triennium, the Schools Commission 
comments on the question of whether funding should be focused on the school 
or the individual. While indicating that the Commission's concern is with 
students and their needs, it is argued that the school should be the focus of 
funding, for two reasons. Firstly, unless the schools are the focus, the 
Australian Government cannot be sure rhat its grants will be directly translated 
into benefits to students. . Secondly, as the Commission cannot .issess the 
individual parental resources of children at any particular school, a practical 
response is to asscsf^ :he school's rr;-< urccs in relation to student needs, and this 
leaves it up to the individual school to allocate resources and make calls on 
individuals. It is important to note that neither of these points touch the 
propcsul made here. The first point is only an argument for ensuring that funds 
are paid to the school rather than to individuals, ^vho migh: indeed spend 
them on non-educational goods or services. The second point simply avoids all 
the issues about equity between parents: the whole problem here is that the 
Situations of the parents of children attending a giv^n school vary enormously. 
As noted earlier, and in spite of ►rn's i isistence on the advantages of fuudiiig on 
a school basis, the Commission )s still deeply concerned in its 1977-79 . 
Triennium Report about f.he reliiticnship between public support of non- 
government schook and p::;*riii3l effort and capacity. We would hold that this 
problem can orJy be r isolved in terms of some scheme such as the above, in 
which the level of government support varies with the icvel of parental 
incon.'e. 

In their survey 'The Economics of Edrtcation in Australia', forthcoming in 
the Academy of the Social Sciences serjes, Blandy, Woodfield and Hayles 
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discuss this proposal and argue that the^schcme would not be feasible because it 
required chat schools must have access to, and process, information on parental 
incomes.*'* This is a misunderstanding of our general point, although one 
faciliiatcd by the original exposition of the proposal. All that is necessary is 
■ilut the responsible school authorities /e.g. the school board) determine, in 
conjunction with the parents, the propoition of the per capita grant which is 
to be payable ro the school, within the limits laid down by the authorities. If 
the school had an estimate of the relevant average marginal tax rate of the 
parents whose children attend the school, it could determine the school grant 
component in such a way that on average the parents would receive no change 
in tax payable. Bur this would only hold«on average — some parents would 
pay more tax and others would pay less, depending on income — and clearly 
it would not matter if the proportion was struck in a way which did not 
precisely reflect the average marginal tax rate. Thus it is not required that the 
school have access to parental incomes. 

SCW^OL, WORK AND THE REASSESSMENT OF 
AUSTRALIAI^ 5 P UCATION 

One of the beneficial efTects of a crisis in a human society is the way in which 
it can prompt a f^'^damental reassessment of the aims and values of particular 
activities within :,>:.it ^ixietv r-r cA iJie society itself. Recent developments and, 
r^^search resuir ^ - v dear'* ' indi^ ated that Australian education is facing severe 
problems ari'^-^ .^- • '* '^m: :-"^hool/work relationship and it is to be hoped that 
this crisis leaai ^ rLAiitfuJ t -aluation of the values and attitudes prevalent 
in Australian education. Many of the issues here have h"^.n illuminatingly 
discussed by Keeves and Matthews in this volume, but they are or such 
impouance that further discussion is warranted. These problems have not been 
caused by -the high level of youth unemployment but the unemployment levels 
have brought them to the surface and will intensify their effects. In 1977 and 
in the firn half of 1978, the rate of unemployment among persons 15-19 
years averaged about 16 per cent, and in June 1978 the average duration of 
unemployment for persons 15 — 19 years was 22 weeks. During 1978-79 the 
unemployment rate among these ycung people is likely to rise to over 20 per 
cent, and during the foreseeable future labour market conditions will continue 
to highlight inadequacies in the school/ work relationship. It is useful to start 
by considering the following facts which have been dcmonstratrd or 
confirmed u\ i ecent years: 

1 Among persons aged 15—19 years unemployment rates are much higher 
for persons who left school early (at 14 or 15 ye.irs) than those who left 
later. As shown in T?.ble 5, for persons who left school between 197 I 
and May 1976, 24 per cent of those who left school at 14 an'^ entered the 
labour force were unemp!«.'ycu at May 1976 and 13. 1 pci cent of those 
leaving at age 15 in that period were unemployed, while the 
unemployment rate among persons leaving school at 16—18 years i;a this 
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Table 5. Unemployment Rates, W::.y 1976, by Age and Year of Leaving School 

(Percentage of relevant labour force) 



Y«ar of ktvlng school Aflt of Itaving tchooi (ytart) 





14 


15 


IS 


17 


18+ 


Total 
rMrtons 
15-19 


Before 1967 


2-6 


2.3 


2.0 


2.1 


1.7 


2.4 


1967-68 


9.2* 


. 6.5 


4.r 


3.0* 


2.4 


4.4 


1969-70 


11. r 


8.1 


6.6 


1.8* 


2.5* 


5.2 


1971 to May 1976 


24.0 




3.1 


9.1 


6.2 


10.1 



* Based on estimate of Icv"- 1 uOO persons, and hence having a hicih 
standard error. 

Source: Australian Bureau ol Statistics, Persons aged 15 to 64 years. 
Employment Status and Period s'nce. leaving School, May 1976, 
Table 4. 



period wa,s 8.0 per cent. A similar pattern is evident fr»r persons leaving 
school in the years 1967— 1970, the May 1976 unemployment rates by 
age of leaving school being 9.? per cent (14 years), 7.4 per cent (15 
- years) and 3.^ per cent (16-18 years). 

It thus seems to be a basic, if not altogether unexpected, feature of the 
Australian labour market that persons who leave school early ;ire much 
more likely to experience jueinployment than those who stay longer at 
school- One person in four of those leaving at 14 years between 197 1 and 
May 1976 were unemployed at May 1976 and, in view of the 
subsequent deterioration in the labour market, '■^is figure is likely to have 
worsened in the last ""wo yco,rs. 

2 In the important survey or literacy and numeracy among Australian 
school-childre,.' referred to ?bove (set* Table 2) the authors found that a 
substantial proportion of 14-year-olds were lacking in these fundamental 
skills. For f*xample, they found that 25—30 per cent of the 14 -year-olds in 
their sample were unable to pass simple tests in exercises involving 
reading comprehension of contiguous prose such as would be found in 
normal school terts and reference books; only 50 per cent of the 14'year- 
olds were able to s.itisfactorily prepare .a letter of application of 
employment; they ostinnted from their results that about 25 per cent of 
the 14-year-olds did not possess mastery of the ba^ic skills in numeration. 
We have no way of kriowing whether this constitutes an improvement or 
a deterioration of the 'nnnoj\ prevailing in earlier years. But it does 
seem clear that tSese sruJi i Uv k the basic skills necessary for further 
learning at school, that n^iqu' iy they will tend \o leave school it the 
earliest possible time ar iKir th. v ;>rc Hkely to h -. wvere difficulties in 
developing a meaningtv ' i^. a wor.ri which plat so much stre.ss on 

; literacy and numeracy skills. 

3 At the other end of the educational spectrum it has becoi e clear recently 
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that the expansion of tertiary education over the past decade is leading to 
dramatic increases in the stock of tertiary graduates in the labour force. In 
the 1970s, the total number of graduates in the labour force has been 
increasing at a rate of 10-12 per cent per annum and this is likely to 
continue over the next five years or so as the recent increase in enrolments 
at Colleges of Advanced Education is reflected in graduations. Although 
precise estimates are impossible because of data limitations it now seems 
lilcely that the stock of university and CAE graduates either working or 
seeking work will have approximately doubled between 1972 and 1978 
while the total number of persons in civilian employment will have 
increased by only about five per cent over this period. Over the next five 
years at least this trend foi the number of graduates seeking^ouplcLyDient 
to grow very" much faster than total employment \vill continue and. on 
the current stance of educational policy, may well continue for the 
remainder of this century. As it is not possible that the structure of labour 
demand is changing so rapidly in favour of graduates, it follows that to 
the c tent that many grssiuatcs find work this will be as a result of their 
accepting positions of iovs ^r income, status or responsibility than they 
anticipated when chey brgs.n their studies. This will have two effects. 
Firstly, for those who approached education primarily as a means towards 
achieving higher level employment there is likely to be some adverse 
reaction towards education generally, as it has not proved efllcacious in 
achieving this goal. Secondly, as graduates and others move do\yn the 
occupational ladder in search of work a more general re-adjustment will 
ensue, with the consequence that those with fewest educational and skill 
cjualifications will be further displaced from the labour market. Increasing 
'credentialism* will thus eventually most heavily affect those whose 
credential are fewest. . 
4 Th;re is • .v consideraWe evidence th.it Australian schools, are not 
adequately cuacating those with lower levels of academic ability, and that 
tfLV tratior; with and hostility towards schools are strong among this 
group. Ar the s*ime time the deteriorating labour market situation is 
leading ro increasing numbers of young people using schools as a rcf'\<^e 
from unemployment, .so that schools have to cater for large number. . 
pupils who are ai-.;;:-;ding school only under sufferance or a second y-:. . 
option. 

Ill their study for thr: Poverty Inquiry. Wright, Headlam, Ozolins and 
Fitzgerald examined in 1974 and 1975 the experience ot school of a 
representative cross-section of 150 eij/hteen-year-olds.'^'^ In respect of tlie 
failing^ of the schools, they found that a high proportion of students (59 
per cent) felt that they were not treated as individuals up to Form IV and 
that most students felt that pei;j^Snal attention from teachers was 
forthcoming only wh<;n (or if) tljey reached the top two yesirs of 
secondary school: a high proportion of students, especially those w i'ch less 
academic ability, found the curriculum irrelevant to their interests and 
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Table 6. School Participation Rates: Australia. 

(Proportion of the relevant population attending school; per cent) 









Yvar 






1973 


1974 


1975. 


i97e 


1977 


15 years 


82.3 


81.6 


85 J 


84.5 


86.6 


16 years 


54.4 


53.8 


56.1 


57.5 


59.2 


17 years 


30.0 


29.7 


30.5 


31.1 


32.4 


18 years 


7J 


6.7 


6.8 


6.8 


6.9 



Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics, Schools 1 977. Cat. No. 4202. 

needs and regarded school as providing aii inadequate preparation for life; 
only 1 ] y cT cent of the students in the sample who left after Form IV (or 
. earlier) / und the career advice they received at school fairly or very 
helpful, and the authors argue that in very many cases the streaming: 
system was one of various factors contributing to a situation in which *thc 
failures at school are left to make their way in the world' with little in the 
way of a constructive legacy from their school years. 

Table 6 provides some data on the proportion of the [r^pulation ;,f four 
single year age-groups who were attcndmg schr;^J y:t the years 
1973-1^^/ 7- It is clear that there has been a substantial jump in school 
participation rates as so defined, the upward movement being from 1974 
and coinciding with the increase in unemployment. For both 15- and 16- 
year-olds about five per cent more of the relevant population were 
attending school in 1977 than. in 1974, while an additional 2J per cent 
of 17-year-olds were lu chool. For these three age groups, total school 
attendance in 1977 was about 35 000 persons higher than it would have 
been if the 1974 participation rates had continued to obtain* Thus current 
economic conditions arc generating increased return to school in the 
15—17 years age-groups and this means , that on top of their current 
inadequacies, in educating those of less. academic orientation schools are 
having to cope with increased numbers of unwilliing learners. 
In our view, these facts point indubitably to a crisis of major proportions in 
the /Vustralian education system <>urrounding the inter-relationships between 
schools* education and work . Many of rhose with lesser academic ability are 
not being adequately initiated brc^ :,\xt common culture, in that they are not 
deveicvping at school those basic skills ard understandings necessary to take an 
active and fulfilling place in the community and in that they are not being 
prepared. to enter into one central aspect of the culture, work* At the other 
extreme, many of those with higher acadeinic ability are being led deeper into 
the educational system in the expectation of levels of employment which will 
^. not materialize for the majority of them. 

/ This emerging crisis cannot be discussed in any detail here. We are sure, 
/however, that it is most unsatisfactory to respond, as the Schools Commission 
^ has responded, by. saying that 'what useful response the schools might make to 
:his situation or indeed its relevance. for education in general is by no means 
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clear' 7 J leaving it at that.^'^ .Nor is it appropriate to respond by focusing on 
the symptoms ;hc rMiidfvlying malaise iind producing stop-gap programs to 
increase the sapply of the particiUar skills in demand \\\ the labour market ut 
present. We c.nnnot avoid a fundamental re-thinking of our basic purposes in 
education and their relation to work and of the relative roles ot the various 
institutions involved in preparing youth for life in society. We conclude by 
making two points which we regard as important within ? -s re-thinking. 

In any local community the school is the obvious injititution v,iiich groups 
yount: pe(^ple together and through which they arc accessible to training or 
other vi hemc^. This being so, when any new problem concerning youth arises 
their J^ a temptatio n to impose either the responsibility, or the mechanisms, for 
sol V in,; u the school, so that over time the school becomes loaded with a 
wide range t)t functions in addition to its primary educative one. In the issue 
presently under discussion, for example, we would regard it as crucial that a 
distinction be made between responses to the problem which imply better 
education (e.g. better basic literacy and numeracy programs in schools, 
teachip.i5r of basic material in ways which touch the world and the imagination 
of less academically gifted students) and those which involve other programs, 
such community service experience schemes or the development of specific, 
skills relevant to the labour market at a particular time. We would argue that 
initiatives of both types are probably necessary but that neither will be 
satisfactorily achieved if both types are loaded onto the schools. Improving the 
aiucatioti available to the less academically gifted is a vital need in Australian 
society at the present time:. this will require the schools to co-operate with 
institutions carrying out programs more directly related to the labour market 
and to rising unemploytnent, but it will also require that the schools resist tor" 
broad a diversification ovtheii role. 

\u post-war Australia a va.st expansion of education has been *sold' to 
tnaividTivd parents and .stuC^.nts as a means of access to increased income and 
status within society. Such an implicit promise — that more education will 
le?id to .Aore rewarding and better paid employment with higher social status 
— can only be delivered for a short time and only in. circumstances in which 
rapid economic growth provides a continued up-grading of work 
opportunities. Indeed it is evident .from the foregoing that even in the post- 
war decades in Australia this promise was not being met for those at the lower 
end of the educational spectrum, either in terms of basic skills necessary for life 
in society or ;u terms of posicion within the labour market. Economic and 
demogi.^rjhic developments over the past five years have brought to the 
'\ surface the cov adiction between what the individual can achieve in terms of 
improved job prospects through higher education and what is possible for the 
community as a whole. It is perhaps too.iT'Uvrh to hope that the o.urent crisis 
might lead to a reassertion within society cf the value ol cd, ^cation as an 
initiation of all students to the various facets of our culture, as u p.rocess which 
prepares them to lead a richer and more meaningful life in society and thus is 
of value independently of any accidental spin-off in terms of increased access 
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to income and status. But it is only through a re-assertion of this basic value 
that wc will find a lasting resolution of the issues :ijout education, schools and 
work. 
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'Educational administrators ! . . should keep it under the°ir, 
pillow. Politicians and students . . . will find'it iitimulating and 
informative. Principals and teachers concerned about their own 
professionalism . . . should take seriously the strong hints given 
... that the renewal of education lies mjiinly in fheir hands 
rather than in material improvements/ 
. Journal of Educational Administration, 1975, on fir^t edition of 

The Renewal of Australian Schools. 
*Scviie of the essays in Renewal are among the best which have 

- beeirwritten on the direction of Australian schooling . . . There 

■ is every rc*ason for avvaiting the Schools Commission reports 
\ ■ ^ with bated breaths.' 

: ,v. Barry Hill, The Age, 1 975, on first edition of Renewal 

■ \ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ 

This second and enlarged editic^ o( Renewal now includes the 
first major independent review and evaluation of the national . 
Schools Commission's ambitious program for the renewal of 

Australian schools. 

Writers in this volume discuss the continuing short-comings of 
Australian education in relation to issues such as youth 
unemployment, changing social attitudes and clashes between 
progressive and traditionalist models of curriculum and 
^ schooling. They also question the' Very nature of the renewal 
program attempted by the Schools Commission. 
Renewal contributes to a wider appraisal of goals for which 
school renewal should strive and suggests approaches which 
. might have the best chance of success. 
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